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Transferred 


Tuer volume from which this translation is made was 
published at Leipzig early in the present year, under 
the title Entstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchenver- 
fassung und des Kirchenrechts in den xwei ersten 
Jahrhunderten, nebst emer Kritik der Abhandlung R. 
Sohm’s: “ Wesen und Ursprung des Katholizismus” und 
= Untersuchungen iiber “ Evangelium,” “ Wort Gottes,” 
cand das trinitarische Bekenntnis, von Adolf Harnack 
2 (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1910). 
6 ‘This volume may be said to consist of five essays, 
om treating of subjects closely connected in primitive 
5 Christianity. The first essay, “The Origin and Develop- 
= * ment of the Constitution and Law of the Church in 
® the First Two Centuries,” constitutes the book proper ; 
8 the second, third, and fourth essays, on “ Primitive 
q Christianity and Catholicism,” “The Fundamental 
Confession of the Church,” and “Gospel,” form the 
_ appendices; while the fifth essay, on “ Word of God,” 
appears as a supplementary note. 
: y This translation differs in some details from the form 
< of the original volume. In all cases where references 
“are given by the author to modern foreign works which 
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have been translated into English, the English title 
and reference have been substituted. 

Following the example of Dr Moffatt in his excellent 
edition of The Mission and Expansion of Christianity 
in the First Three Centuries, by Harnack, all Greek and 
Latin quotations have been rendered into English. In 
some cases these renderings have been adopted from 
standard translations ; in other cases this has been found 
impossible, as either the books in question have not been 
translated into English, or else their English translators 
have apparently been using a different text from that 
quoted by Harnack. The few Hebrew phrases which 
occur have been transliterated. 

In two cases (pp. 248, 249 of the German edition) 
the editor has ventured to correct wrong scriptural 
references, and in a few other cases to add footnotes, 
which are always enclosed in square brackets and 
signed Ep. 

An apology is possibly due to English purists for 
the use of the word “charismatics” (charismatische 
Personen, p. 19; Charismatiker, pp. 141, 155, etc.) to 
denote “ persons possessed of the extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit”; perhaps this delinquency, if such it be, is 
atoned for by the refusal to anglicise Pnewmatophoren 
(pp. 33, 172 note), which is rendered “borne by the 
Spirit,” as though it represented zvevmarodopar and not 
mvevatopopot, “Spirit-bearers” (die Geisttrager, p. 134). 
There is, however, nothing in the context to show defi- 


nitely which meaning Pneumatophoren really represents. 
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The original volume contains no index. It seemed 
hardly worth while to make one for the English trans- 
lation, as a complete analysis is given in the “Table of 
Contents,” and page-headings have been added. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the publication of 
this translation, inasmuch as F. L. Pogson, M.A. 
(Oxford and New Zealand), and sometime Casberd 
Scholar of St John’s College, Oxford, died on Mont 
Blanc as the latter half of this book was being passed 
through the press. It fell to my lot, whose privilege 
it had been to work with him from the beginning of 
this undertaking, to carry it to its conclusion without 
him. By his untimely death, readers in the English 
tongue of the works of German and French scholars 
have lost a conscientious and scholarly translator, as 
the encomiums passed on his admirable renderings of 
Eucken’s Life of the Spirit, and Bergson’s Time and 
Free-will, amply prove. 

One who knew him very well can think of no better 
words by which to remember him than those with which 
Matthew Arnold concludes a poem on a deceased friend : 

“With all the fortunate have not, 
With gentle voice and brow, 


—Alive, we would have changed his lot, 
We would not change it now.” 


HENRY D. A. MAJOR. 


CLERGY COLLEGE, RIpon, 
All Saints’ Day, 1919. 





PREFACE 


Tue following account of the rise and development of 
the constitution of the Church and ecclesiastical law in 
the first two centuries is an enlarged reprint of the 
article “ Verfassung, kirchliche, usw.,” in the Protestan- 
tische Real-Encyclopidie fiir Theologie und Kirche (third 
edition). Even in its present form what is offered is 
only a sketch, but I hope that no essential element has 
been overlooked. 

There is the closest connection between this exposi- 
tion and the criticism of Rudolf Sohm’s essay on The 
Nature and Origin of Catholicism. 'The importance of 
this essay demanded a searching examination. Since the 
points of difference are more prominent than the points 
of agreement, let it here be explicitly stated that in my 
opinion Sohm is essentially right in what he maintains, 
but wrong in what he rejects. 

The three essays which I have added seem to be 
only loosely connected with the investigations into 
the oldest constitution of the Church, but in reality 
this connection is very close. The root of the organi- 
sation of the Church is the proclamation of the Word 

1x 
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of God. The Word of God took the form of a 
Gospel. In the Christian preaching at a very early 
period the Trinitarian Confession came to the front 
and gave the new religion its distinctive stamp. These 
were the strongest motive forces in the formative 
period of the Church. Yet we look in vain in theo- 
logical literature for monographs in which their origin, 
their original meaning, and their development are made 
clear. This noticeable gap I have sought to fill, con- 
fining myself, as regards the Trinitarian Confession, to 
showing the motive which led at a very early period 
to a bipartite or tripartite formula. The result of the 
investigations into “Gospel” will be to show that on 
this most important point also the Christian religion 
displayed from the beginning the wonderful many- 
sidedness, elasticity, and capacity for development which 
is the presupposition of its universality. 


A. HARNACK. 


BERLIN, 
December 31, 1909. 
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INTRODUCTION } 


In no other department of Church history is the opposi- 
tion between the ecclesiastical and the historical stand- 
_ point so great as in that dealing with the earliest 
constitution of the Church and the history of ecclesi- 
astical law. According to Catholic doctrine Christ 
founded the Church, placed Peter at its head, associated 


1 BretiogRaPpHy.—The older literature in Binterim, Denkwiir- 
digkeiten, vol. i. 2 (1825), pp. 430 ff. G. J. Planck, Gesch. d. 
hristl. kirchl. Gesellschaftsverfassung, 5 vols., 1803 ff. R. Rothe, 
Die Anfinge d. christl. Kirche, 1837. J. B. Lightfoot, “The 
' Christian Ministry,” in his Commentary on Philippians, 1873. 
| A. Harnack, Die Lehre der 12 Apostel, 1884. E. Hatch, The 
| Organisation of the Early Christian Churches (London, Longmans, 
' Green & Co., 6th impression, 1901); cf. Expositor, May 1887. 
| E. Loning, Die Gemeindeverfassg. d. Urchristent., 1889. C. Weiz- 
| sicker, Apostol. Zeitalter?, 1892 (The Apostolic Age, trans. J. Millar, 
vols.; London, Williams & Norgate, 1894-5). R. Sohm, 
| Kirchenrecht, i. 1892. W., Kahl, Lehrsystem des ee und 
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with Peter a governing body of apostles, who were to 
be succeeded by the monarchical episcopate just as the 
primacy was to devolve upon the successors of Peter, 
and established the distinction between clergy and 
laity as fundamental. In addition, all the rest of the 
constitution of fhe Church as it exists to-day is carried 
back to Christ Himself, and the only points about 
which there is a minor controversy are: how much He 
commanded directly during His earthly life ; how much 
He ordained as the Exalted Lord in the forty days of 
His intercourse with the disciples; how much the 
apostles added subsequently, led by His Spirit; and 
what less important and alterable additions have been 
made in the course of the history of the Church. In 
any case He founded the Church as a visible kingdom 
(regnum externum), equipped with a vast jurisdiction, 
which has its root in the power of binding and loosing, 


der Kirchenpolitik, i. 1894. J. Réville, Les origines de Dépiscopat, 
1894, Dunin-Borkowski, 8.J., Die neweren Forschwngen diber die 
Anfdnge des Episkopats, 1900 (contains a full survey of the recent 
literature on the subject). H. Bruders, Die Verfassg. d. Kirche 
bis 2 J. 175 n. Chr, 1904. K. Liibeck, Reichseintetlung und 
kirchliche Hierarchie des Orients bis zwm Ausgang des 4 Jahrh., 
1901. A. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums 
in den dret ersten Jahrh., 2nd ed., 1906 (The Mission and Expan- 
ston of Christianity in the Furst Three Centuries, trans. J. Moffatt, 
2 vols. ; London, Williams & Norgate, 2nd ed., 1908). R. Knopf, 
Das nachapostolische Zeitalter, 1905. P. A. Leder, Die Diakonen, 
der Buschofe und Presbyter, 1905. Compare the articles “ Ordines,” 
“Geistliche,” “Priester,” “Synoden,” ete, in the Prot. Real- 
Encyclopidie* ; and further, the relevant works of Hinschius, 
Friedberg, Kahl, Loning, Scherer, Duchesne, Probst, ete. 
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and both pope and clergy derive their authority from 
Him. He entrusted the Church with the right and 
duty of universal missionary activity, and thereby gave 
to her the ends of the earth for her possession, and 
He granted infallibility to her and to her decrees by 
promising that through His spirit He would be with 
her all the days. The Church is thus set over against 
the secular kingdoms of the present and the future as 
a kingdom of a unique kind (regnum sui generis), it is 
true, but yet as a kingdom in face of which the 
sovereign rights that still belong to the earthly king- 
doms can have only the most restricted scope and in all 
‘mixed cases” must yield to the decision of the Church. 

But, according to the old Protestant doctrine also, 
the Church is a deliberate and direct foundation of 
Christ, and although the Catholic conception is radi- 
cally corrected by the doctrine that the Church is 
“a congregation of faithful men” (societas fidelium) 
based on the Word of God, yet—in Calvinism and 
parts of Lutheranism — considerable theocratic and 
clerical elements, although latent, are not entirely 
absent. 

Both views have the whole historical development of 
the apostolic and post-apostolic age against them, and 
besides, they stand or fall with the question of the 
authenticity of a few New Testament passages (especi- 
ally in the Gospel of Matthew). If we put these aside 
—and by all the rules of historical criticism we are 
compelled to do so—then every direct external bond 
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between Jesus and the “Church” and its developing 
orders is severed. There remains the inner spiritual 
bond, even if Jesus neither founded nor even intended 
the Church.!. And naturally there also remains the fact 
that it was precisely His disciples and followers who 
founded the Church, and that He appointed twelve of 
them as propagators of His teaching and as future judges 
over the Twelve Tribes. But everything that actually 
came about did not arise from any previously conceived 
plan, but, under the given conditions of the period, 
grew automatically out of the brotherly association of 
men who had found God through Jesus, who therefore 
knew that they were ruled by the Spirit of God, and 
who, standing within the Jewish theocracy, believed in 
the realisation of the theocratic ideal through Jesus, 
and for this end staked their lives. On one side these 
early disciples had had a spiritual experience of God; on 
the other side they were members of a definite historical 
organisation, the Jewish theocracy—a tortuous double 
development was bound to be the result! For the seed 
sown, or rather the seed and the soil together, con- 

1 The Church is younger and older than Jesus. It existed in 
a certain sense long before Him. It was founded by the 
prophets, in the first place within Israel, but even at that time 
it pointed beyond itself. All subsequent developments are 
changes of form. It came into being at the moment when a 
society was formed within Israel, characterised by universalism, 
which strove to rise out of darkness into light, from the popular 
and legalistic religion to a religion of the Spirit, and saw itself 


led to a higher stage of humanity, at which God and His holy 
moral law reign supreme, 
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tained in germ not only a society of brethren embracing 
all mankind and living in the fear of God, but also 
the Church in the very form in which it has developed 
in Catholicism, and which the latter represents as 
primitive. 

Among the various critical views of the historical 
development of the constitution of the Church and 
ecclesiastical law which were brought forward in the 
last century, that maintained by Sohm stands out by 
its right choice of starting-point and its logical 
sequence. It marks at the same time the sharpest 
conceivable contrast to the Catholic view (“the rise of 
ecclesiastical law and the constitution of the Church is 
an apostasy from the conditions intended by Jesus 
Himself and originally realised”). The following 
account, which will proceed on strictly analytical lines, 
will show whether this view is tenable. 


CHAPTER I 
Tue Primitive Community. JEwisH CHRISTIANITY 


1. Jesus and the Twelve; the Apostles and 
the other Disciples. 
Jesus, after first gaining four disciples (of whom three 
come into lasting prominence), gathered around Himself a 
wider and a narrower circle of followers—“ the Disciples ” 
and “the twelve Disciples” (or “the Twelve”). The 
Twelve have a Messianic significance, as the number at 
once shows ; they were chosen in view of what was to 
come. Jesus sent them forth once (and perhaps others 
also? the “seventy” ?), while He was still on earth, to 
preach and to heal (though this is disputed by a few 
critics). But perhaps they did not receive the name 
“ Apostles” from being thus sent forth; rather they 
first thought of themselves as apostles and were 
recognised as such after they (first of all Peter) had 
come to regard the Teacher and Son of God as the 
Lord from heaven, and became aware that they had 
received from Him through the Holy Spirit the com- 
mand to preach the Word proceeding from Him. But 
besides themselves other disciples also received a similar 


command. There thus existed three groups, after the 
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followers of Jesus, scattered by the crucifixion, had 
again assembled in Jerusalem: (1) “the Twelve ”— 
“the Eleven,” who completed their number by a sub- 
sequent election (Acts i. 15 f.)—who were regarded as 
the nucleus of the adherents, and, in virtue of their 
appointment by Jesus Himself, as future rulers in 
the Messianic kingdom (Source Q: Matt. xix. 28; 
Luke xxii. 28, 30), were already looked upon as rulers 
of the community, or as the leaders of the “ theocracy ” 
(under the guidance of Peter'); (2) the “ Apostles,” i.e. 
the missionaries, to whom the ‘Twelve also belonged—it 
was only gradually (here Paul’s view was probably of 
great influence) that the idea of the “twelve apostles ” 
developed, and in the course of the second century 
almost completely obliterated the recollection of a 
larger number of apostles; (3) the remainder, z.e. the 

1 Protestant exegetes and historians are inclined to under- 
estimate the position of Peter among the apostles and in the 
primitive community. As early as the time of Jesus he stood at 
the head as spokesman and primus (the Messianic line of thought 
does not admit of a primus among the Twelve; therefore Peter’s 
pre-eminence must be based on his personal qualities and on 
their recognition by Jesus). The fact that he was the first to 
behold the Risen One safeguarded and strengthened this position, 
which was threatened, it may be, by that of James, but as 
regards the Gentile Christians remained unchanged, If it was 
reported in the Palestinian circle, in which the Gospel of 
Matthew originated, that Jesus had expressly declared His inten- 
tion of founding His Church on Peter, and similarly if it was 
reported in the “Johannine” circle that the Risen One had 
entrusted him with the leadership of His flock, it would be a dis- 


astrous weakening of his claim if anyone ventured to deny that 
those who circulated these reports were thinking of a formal 
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“disciples” and “women disciples” (Acts ix. 36; 
Gospel of Peter 50), predominantly Galileeans, among 
whom “early disciples” were soon specially dis- 
tinguished (Acts xxi. 16), and from whose midst the 
brethren of Jesus—with James at their head—from 
the beginning, or at any rate very soon, rose into 
prominence (Acts i. 14). The Twelve were thus rulers 
(Messianic) and missionaries at the same time, but in 
relation to the believers in the Messiah they were not 
to assert the authority of teachers, for only one is their 
Teacher (Matt. xxiii. 8). 


2. History of the Name “the Disciples of Jesus.” 

The general name “the Disciples” did not last 
long: it could not exist in face of the recognition of 
Jesus as the Messiah, because it seemed to imply too 
little on the one hand, and too much on the other. 
(We find an instance of its being superseded in the very 
name “the disciples of the Lord,” of uaQyrat rod 


primacy of Peter in the cure of souls. It is true he was no 
longer alive when they made these statements about him, and 
the Pauline Epistles and other sources know nothing of such 
a primacy in the cure of souls, however highly they value Peter’s 
reputation and activity. But the thought that Peter’s office and 
reputation could or necessarily must pass to a second and a third 
occurred to nobody, so far as we know, in the apostolic and post- 
apostolic age ; even in the second century every trace of such 
an idea is still absent. The actual charismatic primacy of Peter 
is something which cannot be looked upon as transferable, unless 
for Peter’s benefit we do violence to the fundamental conditions 
and principles of the growing Church and introduce an entirely 
alien point of view. 
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xuptov). It implied too little, because the Risen One 
was no longer only a teacher and prophet, -nor in all 
respects merely Messiah elect (Messias designatus), but 
the Messiah ; it implied too much, because it was bound 
to be understood in the sense of personal discipleship, 
or professional imitation of the Master. It was scarcely 
applied at all to the Gentiles, and even Paul did not 
use it as a general name for all Christians (although the 
Acts of the Apostles does—which is important). The 
name “ disciples” gradually came to be confined to the 
Twelve, and to such as had personally seen the Lord. 
But, while it was specialised, it was also applied after 
the period of the persecutions to those who—because 
Christ had publicly confessed them through their con- 
fession of Him, and because they suffered like Him, and 
thus became His imitators—stood in as close a relation- 
ship to Christ as the disciples who had once been 
personally called. If, in addition, the apologists in the 
second century again call Christ their teacher, and 
themselves and the Christians generally His disciples, 
this is of no importance for the technical use of the 
word. This seeming revival of the oldest relationship, 
as it had existed between Jesus and the earliest 
disciples, is accidental and only apparent, since the 
apologists recognised in Him the manifestation of a 
heavenly Being.!| On the other hand, some importance 


1 In the Apostolical Church Order the name “the Teacher,” as 
applied to Christ, belongs to the fiction that the injunctions are 


to be regarded as apostolic. 
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attaches to the conscious attempts which were after- 
wards made to create within, or in opposition to, the 
larger community, a group of “disciples” who are the 
disciples of Jesus because they are in the strict sense 
His imitators. Here, besides the confessors, the 
wandering and preaching ascetics of the second century 
and, in the third and fourth centuries, the monks, must 
be taken into account. But before the rise of monasti- 
cism Novatian tried to carry through his reform of 
Catholic Christendom by the revival of the conception 
of the disciple and imitator of Christ—it must be 
admitted, in a very insufficient and indeed feeble manner. 
Nevertheless a very old principle finds expression in the 
thought, never entirely lost sight of in the history of 
the Church, that Jesus must have “disciples,” and the 
disciple must be the imitator of Jesus (in His life, His 
works, His sufferings); for, according to the accounts 
given in the Gospels, there can be no doubt that Jesus 
thought of His disciples not only as learners, but, in 
and with their learning, as making Him their example 
(imitatores), i.e. as living a life of renunciation, of 
service, and of suffering, although He certainly recog- 
nised besides these a “third order” (disciples who did 
not abandon their own calling and_ position)—St 
Francis understood Him quite rightly on this point. 
In giving up the use of the name “the disciples,” the 
community at large, i.e. Christendom, intensified its 
religious consciousness, but at the same time freed itself 
from the duty of the strict imitation of Jesus, This 
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example of development on the part of the whole 
community is only a special case of its development on 
all lines, and, here as everywhere, it is significant that 
Paul played a specially active part in the process. If 
life in the spirit, if faith, love and hope are the great 
essentials, then the general demand for copying the 
details of Jesus’ life (imitatio) need no longer be main- 
tained. With this change discipleship in the proper 
sense falls to the ground. The gain is reaped by the 
freedom of the spirit (dona ibertas) on the one side, and 
by ecclesiastically regulated laxity on the other. 


3. The Names used by the earhest followers of Jesus, 
and what they express. The History of these 
Names. The Primitive Community. 

The Twelve, the apostles and the other disciples 
(see sect. 1) together formed in Jerusalem the Messianic 
community of Jesus. They were a group of Jews who 
apparently differed from their fellow-countrymen at 
first only by the fact that they already knew the future 
Messiah, for whose coming in the clouds of heaven all 
looked with longing, and definitely expected His speedy 
advent. But this very crisis contained in itself a multi- 
plicity of new impulses; for thus arose, in the first 
place, the opposition between “believers” and “un- 
believers,” which was necessarily bound to become more 
acute till it ended in the rupture of every bond between 
the two sections ; secondly, the recollection of “all that 
Jesus had commanded” gave the believers, both in- 
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dividually and collectively, definite guiding-lines which 
led them beyond the Jewish community as it had 
existed hitherto; and, thirdly, “the pledge of the 
spirit” awakened a heroic confidence and energy, and 
impelled to missionary activity. 

What the members of the young community thought 
of themselves is reflected in the names they used. 
While they heard themselves described and held up to 
ridicule as ‘‘ Galilaeans,” ‘“ Nazarenes,” probably also as 
“the poor,” they called themselves “the people of 
God,” “the seed of Abraham,” “the chosen people,” 
“the elect,” “the Twelve Tribes,” “the servants of 
God,” “the believers,” “the saints,” “the brethren,” 
“the Church of God,” and called their unbelieving 
fellow-countrymen, if they obstinately resisted the 
message of the Gospel and persecuted the believers, 
“the synagogue of Satan.” In these names they ex- 
pressed the idea that they were the people within the 
people who alone are the inheritors of the promises. 
Then it was only a question of time till these Christians 
should come to look upon their unbelieving fellow- 
tribesmen, and therefore all the rest of Judaism, as 
having forfeited every prerogative and indeed as forming 
an absolute antithesis to themselves. 

The titles “the believers,” “the saints,” “the 
brethren,” “the Church” (probably also at an early 
period “the holy Church”) are those which took the 
place of the name “the disciples.” All four can be 
proved to have existed in Judaism (for “brethren” cf. 
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Acts xxviii. 21), but there they possessed only a 
secondary significance. 

The believers in Christ called themselves “saints” 
because Jesus had sanctified Himself for them, because 
they were sanctified by baptism and by the Holy Spirit, 
and knew that they were freed from sin and made 
partakers in the future glory. In the charismata, in 
signs and wonders, and in the power of driving out 
devils, they possessed the actual and obvious guarantee 
of sanctity (this had both a real and a personal 
character; for the former, see 1 Cor. vii. 14, and, in 
general, H. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der 
Geister, usw., 1899). The name kept its place as a 
technical term till the Montanistic crisis—Manchot’s 
ingenious hypothesis, that “the saints” had formed 
from the beginning a narrower circle within the Chris- 
tian community, cannot be proved—then the name 
disappears (though only gradually), but always emerges 
again in times of persecution. In its place there sprang 
up holy classes (martyrs, confessors, ascetics, at length— 
in the course of the third century—also holy bishops ; 
the holy apostles are mentioned as early as the Epistle 
to the Ephesians iii. 5, if the passage has been correctly 
transmitted), and the means of holiness (sacraments) 
come more and more to the front, under whose _periodi- 
cally recurring influence the Christians, who stood in 
great need of sanctification, were again and again 
sanctified. Men no longer felt themselves holy in the 
sense of being personally pure (as we see by the general 
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failure of Novatian’s attempt to establish a church of 
the “pure”), but they possessed holy martyrs, holy 
ascetics, holy priests, holy actions, holy scriptures, and 
a holy doctrine. 

The marked prominence attaching to the name 
“brethren” is the consequence of the proclamation of 
Jesus (Matt. xxiii. 8). It was given a still deeper 
significance by the addition “in the Lord,” by the 
general description of the whole body as “the brother- 
hood ” (7 adeAgorns, 1 Pet. ii. 17; v. 9, and elsewhere), 
and by the right granted by Jesus Himself, but only 
hesitatingly put into practice, of including Himself 
among the brethren (Matt. xii. 48; Rom. viii. 29). 
The name “ brethren” is thus a religious title also, and 
does not belong only to ethics. Later, i.e. in the third 
century, the name receded more and more into the 
background (though it kept its place in preaching), 
partly because the actual relations no longer corre- 
sponded to the idea expressed—the Christians were no 
longer an association of brethren—partly because the 
conception lost its force owing to the influence of the 
Stoic conception of brotherhood (Tertull., Apol. 89, 
“ But we are your brethren as well, by the law of our 
common mother nature,” fratres autem etiam vestri 
sumus ture naturae matris unius), partly because it was 
now coming to be reserved, like the name “saints,” for 
special classes of Christians: “brother” or “revered 
brother” was the form of address used by cleric to 
cleric, by confessor to confessor, by confessor to cleric, 
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The name “ the Church” (“ Qahal ”) was the happiest 
stroke which the primitive community accomplished in 
the way of descriptive titles (that it goes back to Jesus 
Himself is not very probable, in spite of Matt. xvi. 18, 
xviii. 17). Paul found it already in use, and indeed in 
three different senses: as a general name for those who 
believed in Christ (first, Acts v. 11, see also xii. 1; 
“ those of the church,” of azo tijs éxkAnotas), as meaning 
the individual community (Acts viii. 1; Gal. i. 22), and 
as meaning the assembling together of the community. 
The primitive community took over the most solemn 
expression which Judaism used for the whole body of 
the people in relation to the worship of God (“ Qahal ”— 
in the Septuagint translated as a rule by “church,” 
éxkAnoia—is the community in its relation to God, and 
is therefore more solemn than the profaner term 
“édhah,” which is always translated “synagogue,” 
cwaywyn by the Septuagint. The adoption of éxxAyota 
is thus to be understood in the same way as that of 
“Tsrael,” “seed of Abraham,” etc. Among the Jews 
éxkAnoia was not so much used as cuvaywy? in the 
everyday life of that period, and this was very favour- 
able for the Christians). The many-sided usage, to- 
gether with the religious colouring—the community 
called of God—as well as the possibility of personifica- 
tion, quickly brought the conception and the word into 
prominence, and the allied conception “the people” 
(6 Xads) could not keep its place as a technical term 
as opposed to éxxAyoia. Just because the Christians 
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possessed the title 4 ékcAnoia, it was unnecessary to 
take over the name 7 cuvaywyi, which, it is true, was 
not anxiously avoided (see my note on Hermas, Mand. 
xi.), but yet seldom employed. Just as they were no 
mere body of pupils (in contrast with the Twelve and 
the apostles), so also they were not a synagogue, like 
the Libertines or the Cilicians. They were a com- 
munity called of God and ruled by the Spirit, ze. 
something entirely new, but for this very reason the 
realisation of the old ideal. Epiphanius’ contention 
(Her., xxx. 18) that certain Jewish Christians had 
employed in their own case the name “synagogue” 
(rejecting the name “ ecclesia”) is either incorrect or 
relates only to a later fraction of schismatical Jewish 
Christians who were particularly hostile to the great 
Church. 

The fact that the name “synagogue” was not taken 
over as a technical term served to distinguish the 
Christians terminologically also from Judaism and its 
religious assemblies (especially in the Dispersion), after 
the inner separation had taken place. From the 
beginning the Gentile Christians learnt to know the 
new religion as “ Church” or “ Churches.” They could 
attach some meaning to this word (as to the words 
“ brethren” and “saints”), even if they did not take it 
in the sense in which it was understood in Jerusalem. 
The conception of the Church originally contained no 
authoritative element ; but every spiritual entity which 
presents itself as a society partly ideal and partly 
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real contains within itself from the beginning such 
an element: it is “prior to” the individual; it has 
its traditions and ordinances, its special powers and 
organisation. These are authoritative ; in addition it 
supports the individual and at the same time assures 
him of the validity of that to which it bears witness. 
As early as Matt. xviii. 17 even the individual com- 
munity appears as a judicial authority (for this see 
below), and 1 Tim. iii. 15 runs: “the house of God 
which is the church of the living God, a pillar and stay 
of the truth” (ofxos Oeod, irus eo Tiv exxAnoia Oeov Favros, 
oTUAOS Kal Edpalwua Ths adnYelas). ‘ Mother-church ” 
(ecclesia mater) occurs often in the literature of the 
second century. Tertullian has “lady mother-church,” 
(ad Mart. 1: domina ecclesia mater). The greatest 
importance, however, attached to the fact that Paul 
(was he the first ?) inaugurated a speculative theory of 
Christ in relation to the Church, which indeed is founded 
on the old idea of the covenant of God with His people, 
but which also necessarily made use of contemporary 
conceptions of zons (since Christ was not God Himself, 
but a divine Being). In this speculation the Church 
became a heavenly and an earthly (because “ mani- 
. fested”) Being at the same time, and participated in all 
statements which were made concerning Christ. The 
Church is in heaven; it was created before the world ; 
it is the Eve of the heavenly Adam ; it is the bride of 
Christ, the body of Christ; it is in a certain sense 
Christ Himself, appearing conjointly with ore from 
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heaven in this final period. What Tertullian has 
summed up in the words “In a company of two is 
Christ, but the Church is Christ. When, then, you 
cast yourself at the brethren’s knees, you are handling 
Christ, you are entreating Christ” (Jn wno et altero 
Christus est, ecclesia vero Christus. Ergo cum te ad 
fratrum genua protendis, Christum contrectas, Christum 
exoras—de penit. 10)—it is this combination of loftiest 
simplicity and extravagant mysticism which men kept 
before them with greater or less clearness in the widest 
circles and almost from the beginning. It was com- 
forting, it imposed a serious obligation, and it was a 
rapturous thought, full of power from on high, that 
the Christian, as a member of the Church, not only has 
his rights of citizenship in heaven, but is also a member 
of the body of Christ: yet the responsibility grew in 
proportion, and the glorious crown might also be a 
terrible burden. 

The concrete nature of the society found expression 
in the term “fellowship” (xowwvia, a technical term, 
see Acts ii. 42; Gal. ii. 9), and in the common 
meals, which centred round the Lord’s Supper. The 
kowwvia must have extended over the whole range of 
life, and made the name “ brethren” (adeAgo/) a reality ; 
the common meals set a seal upon this relationship. 
But a further consequence is that ideally the power lay 
with the Church, 7 éckxAyoia, and a certain equality must 
have prevailed among all the members without prejudice 
to the reputation and the special rights of the Twelve, 
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and others inspired by the Spirit. We do not know 
any details, but we gather from Acts xv. that in great 
vital questions the decision lay with the Church, 
% é€kkAyoia (in conjunction with the Twelve or the 
apostles, as the case may be). We do not know for 
certain what view is to be taken, in this connection, of 
the “synod,” the great assembly of the community (ie. 
just the éxxAyoia as it appears assembled for action, 
very misleadingly entitled “Council of the Apostles”), 
—whether it met regularly ; what limits were set, within 
this “synod,” to the powers of the apostles (of Peter), or 
of James, or of the Elders ; finally, whether the “synod” 
at Jerusalem as a permanent institution became a model 
for the Gentile “synods” (ze. originally, the solemn 
assemblies of each individual community). If the 
formulz which Luke uses, Acts xv. 22, “it seemed good 
to the apostles and the elders with the whole Church” 
(S0€e Tois aroaTdAols Kat Tots TpecBuTEpois avy OAY 
TH ékkAnoia); and xv. 28, “it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us” (édofev To TrvevmaTt TO Ayiw Kal nuiv), 
are correctly transmitted and exact in detail, the synod 
discharged its functions in such a way that it recognised 
that it was an organ of the Holy Spirit. The method 
was that the apostles and elders expressed their views 
or made their proposals separately, and the commun- 
ity (ro wARO0s, Acts iv. 32; vi. 2, 5; xv. 12, 30 [in 
Antioch] ; [xxi. 22]; does not occur in Paul) agreed or 


disagreed. 
The organisation which had thus taken shape both 
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was and was not a theocracy. It was not a theocracy, 
because all that was earthly was left far below, the 
thought of political supremacy was as remote as possible, 
and, in view of the approaching glorious future, all 
present conditions seemed a matter of indifference. But 
still it was a theocracy, because everything needful for 
their earthly existence as members of an association of 
brethren—whose function it was to propagate the faith 
and to educate the young—was regarded as the govern- 
ance and ordering of the Spirit of God. 


4. The complicated Structure of the Primitive Com- 
munity. The Multiplicity of Authorities. The 
Origin of sacred Ordinances. 

Teachers and disciples (although the consciousness of 
this relationship became less and less vivid)—a com- 
munity living together at the beginning almost like a 
family—the true Israel in whose midst the Lord will 
shortly appear and to whom all the rights and ordi- 
nances of the people of God belong—a heavenly society 
which has appeared in this zon only for a short space 
of time: from the beginning all these conceptions floated 
confusedly before men’s minds. Probably never in the 
history of religion has a new society appeared with a 
more abundant and elaborate equipment! The forma- 
tion of a legal code also, which began at once, exhibits 
even in its earliest stages the most complicated structure. 
The earliest community still recognised itself as Jewish, 
i.e. it felt itself bound by the authority of the Law and 
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all the contemporary ordinances connected with it ; but 
in the case of conflict it found itself forced to throw off 
the authority of the tribunal (Sanhedrin) at Jerusalem 
(Acts v. 29, “we must obey God rather than men,” 
meWapxeiv det Oem pwadrAov 7 avOperoas), for it must 
yield unconditional obedience to the promptings of the 
“Spirit” and the commands of Jesus. In and with 
this second and third authority, besides the Old Testa- 
ment and the Rabbinical ordinances, there was, further, 
the authority of the Twelve under the leadership of 
Peter as teacher and ruler (see above, sect. 1), and this 
must also have come into prominence in the right of these 
Twelve solemnly to forgive sins—without prejudice to 
the universal right and duty of forgiveness of sins 
(Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18; John xx. 23). This power, 
although in and for itself it was not of a judicial nature, 
yet became a formal judicial function. From the 
obscure story Acts v. 1 ff (Ananias and Sapphira), 
it can be inferred with a certain amount of probability 
that Peter, as head of the Twelve, exercised the power 
of punishment or brought about the infliction of punish- 
ment by the “Spirit” (“great fear” in the community, 
Acts v. 11). But the community itself could inflict 
punishment, even going as far as excommunication, if 
brotherly admonition between the two persons concerned, 
and then before witnesses, had been fruitless; the 
directions for this successive appeal conclude with the 
words “tell it unto the church: and if he refuse to hear 
the church also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and 
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the publican” (Matt. xviii. 15 ff., e¢rov ry éxxAnoia* 
éeav de kal Tis éxkAnoias Tapakovoy, rT co baTEp 6 
eOvixds Kat 6 TeAwrvys). Besides these authorities, whose 
co-operation is obscure to us, and among whom particu- 
lar individuals (Peter, John) still played a special réle, 
the relations of Jesus, simply on the ground of their 
relationship to Him, especially James, finally gained a 
certain authority (see below). 

The transformation of the Jewish church and syna- 
gogue into the ecclesia of God burdened and consolidated 
the Christian community from the beginning and gave 
it a legislative system. But the conviction that it was 
the Messianic community of the latter days also led 
to legislative enactments, for as such it was bound to 
keep itself pure and holy, which in the last resort could 
be accomplished only by punishment and excommuni- 
cation. Finally, it was bound to develop new rules 
of life, ze. legislative enactments, because it claimed 
jurisdiction over the whole of the life and thought of 
its members, as well as their social relations to one 
another, and sought to bring everything under a new 
and fixed order, even as regards their economic relations. 
For the new rules of life the fraternal relations pre- 
vailing in the family were to be the model, as being 
the form of life most appropriate to the Messianic 
period; but our indications show that one would 
form a false picture of the conditions prevailing in 
the community at Jerusalem in the early years if one 
imagined it as more or less like an association of 
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communistic Quakers. There was, of course, some- 
thing of this, and something, to be sure, of a mild and 
spiritualised anarchism; but against this there must 
be set not only the powerful influences of the Jewish 
ordinances, tending towards the formation of a legal 
code, but also the ideal, in process of realisation, ot 
a Messianic kingdom; and further, the prerogative of 
the “Twelve,” and the power of the infallible com- 
munity (infallible through the guidance of the Spirit). 
In addition, besides the authority of the Old Testament, 
there was also the authority of the sayings of the Lord, 
from which men deduced command upon command. 
These were all absolute authorities, which kept within 
narrow limits the freedom of the individual, and also 


his independence and “ equality.” 


5. Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers. 


In addition to the Twelve and the apostles, and 
working by the side of the latter, there were pro- 
fessional prophets and teachers in the community 
from an early period (not from the beginning; Jesus 
says, “ Ye shall not be called teachers”). We do not 
know when and how the threefold division arose. It 
would not have developed without Jewish precedents. 
(For further details see my edition of the Teaching 
of the Apostles and my Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity, 2nd ed., vol. i. pp. 319 ff). Paul says 
in 1 Cor. xviii. 28, “God hath set some in the church, 
first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers,” ois 
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pev ero 6 Oeds ev TH exkAnoia TpwTOY aToTTdXOUS, 
devtepov mpodyras, Tpitov diackadous (cf. Eph. iv. 11, 
and the Teaching of the Apostles). These three 
classes form a unity because they are all entrusted 
with speaking the word of God (Aadeiy Tov Adyov Tot 
Qeov). The apostles are missionaries, with special 
duties attaching to their position—they travel together 
two by two (see Mark vi. 7; Luke x. 1): Peter and 
John; Barnabas and Paul; (Judas and Silas); Barnabas 
and Mark; Paul and Silas; Timothy and Silas (Acts 
xvii. 14); Timothy and Erastus (Acts xix. 22); that 
Paul works in the mission field more and more as an 
individual is characteristic of his exceptional position. 
By the side of the apostles stand the prophets: part 
of their work lies in their own community, part of it 
consists in visiting other communities (Matt. x. 41; 
Acts xi. 27 ff., xxi. 10), and they likewise have 
particular duties attaching to their position. The 
teachers seem to have been confined to one place, so 
that the prophets occupy an intermediate position 
between them and the apostles (apostles and prophets 
in the Teaching of the A postles, c. xi., and elsewhere ; 
prophets and teachers, J.c., xv.; Acts xiii. 1 ff, and 
elsewhere). (They are all charismatics, i.e. their calling 
rests on a gift of the Spirit, which is a permanent 
possession for them,)and_ this applies ideally to the 
whole Church. But their charismatic character does 
not prevent their mandate from being recognised or 
in certain cases put to the test by the community. In 
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addition the apostle seems to have needed a special 
commission for each missionary journey. If the com- 
mission expires, he is then only a “teacher” or 
“prophet ”—this appears to have been the case at 
least in the beginning. In the strict sense he is also 
an apostle only for those for whom he has received a 
mandate. See 1 Cor. ix. 2; Gal. ii.; Rom. xi. 13; 
“apostleship of the circumcision, apostle of Gentiles” 
(arocroAyn Tis weptTouns, ¢Ovav amoaToXos). Locus 
classicus, Acts xiii. 1 ff., “ Now there were at Antioch, 
in the church that was there, prophets and teachers 
[five names, including Barnabas and Saul]. And as 
they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. Then, when 
they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away” (joav év “Avrioxeia kara 
Thy ovcay éxxAnolay TpoPpytat Kal dWacKadot’ Aevroup- 
youvrwy dé a’Tay TH Kupiw Kal ynorevovTwy cirev TO 
aveuma TO dytov’ apopicare On mor Tov BapvaBay Kat 
LadAov els TO Epyov 0 TpocKéeKAnuat avTOUS* TOTE YVNT- 
Tevoavres Kal TporevEauevor Kat éemiOevTes Tas xeEipas 
avrois awéAvoay). Differing from the usual explana- 
tion, I am inclined to supply the community at Antioch 
as subject to “ ministered,” etc. (AerToupyouvTwy, k.T.A.). 
Abrupt changes of subject are very frequent in Luke ; 
moreover, Barnabas and Paul could not very well have 
separated themselves. For the history of the apostles, 
prophets, and teachers see below. 
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6. Appointment to the Service of the Community. 


Appointment to the service of the community was 
made by the laying on of hands, after previous prayer 
and fasting (Acts vi. 6, xiii. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. 
i. 6; 1 Tim. v. 22). It is unnecessary to ask how this 
form came to be adopted, since it is a question of the 
continuation of a Jewish rite. That the laying on of 
hands was regarded as conferring the charisma necessary 
to the office is obvious from the passages in Timothy, 
and it is improbable that these express only a later idea. 
The laying on of hands was thus certainly “ sacramental,” 
but what old or newly-created rites were not sacramental 
in a community which had the Holy Spirit giving 
practical proof of His presence in its midst? Not 
only the Twelve had the right of laying on hands (see 
Acts vi. 6, where the abrupt change of subject is note- 
worthy), but also the individual community, which 
carried out the laying on of hands by means of its 
presbyters (1 Tim. iv. 14); and, further, the apostles 
and professional missionaries (1 Tim. v. 22; 2 Tim. i. 
6); in addition, the apostles and the community might 
co-operate. We do not know how old may be the idea 
of the transmission of official power by those who ordain 
to the ordained, nor yet how old the thought of 
succession. But transmission and succession are not 
the same. 
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7. The Community at Jerusalem, and the Jewish 
Communities. 

It is not easy to form an opinion as to the position 
of the mother-church of Jerusalem in the circle of the 
Jewish daughter-communities, because the number of 
relevant passages from the oldest sources is scanty, 
because we do not know whether it is allowable to quote 
in this connection passages of a later date, and because 
it is difficult to distinguish between what belongs of 
right to the community in Jerusalem as “the Holy 
City,” and what belongs to it as the seat of the Twelve 
(therefore properly only to the latter). In any case we 
must guard against exaggeration ; for in several passages 
where we should inevitably expect the mention of the 
community at Jerusalem, if its influence were so pene- 
trating and expansive, we find that allusion is made 
quite as a matter of course to the communities of 
Judea (see Gal. i. 22; 1 Thess. ii. 14; Acts xi. 1, 29, 
xv. 1). Paul calls the Jerusalem “which is above” 
“our mother” (Gal. iv. 26), but not the community of 
Jerusalem, and although those who maintain that the 
name “the saints” (of d@y:or) was specifically attached 
to this community, can appeal with some show of reason 
to certain passages in the sources, their view is not 
tenable. On the other hand, to the Palestinian 
Christians Jerusalem is “the holy city” (Matt. iv. 5, 
xxvii. 53), and it was the natural consequence of the 
existing circumstances that the community there came 
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to be regarded (even by Paul) as the real centre and 
starting-point of Christianity. The striking confirma- 
tion of the Samaritan communities by Peter and John 
has hardly anything to do with the importance of 
Jerusalem, but is the end of a controversy about the 
conversion of the Samaritans, the right of which, as the 
Gospels show, was at first disputed. The conversion 
was undertaken, not by one of the T'welve, but by one 
of the seven Hellenists. On the contrary, it remains 
a significant fact that the Church of Jerusalem sends 
Barnabas to control the community created by the 
Gentile Christians in Antioch (Acts xi. 22 ff.); that 
Silas and Judas are sent thither (Acts xv. 22, 32 ff.); 
that Peter goes there (Gal. ii. 11) and also envoys from 
James (Gal. ii. 12); further, that elsewhere Christians 
of Jerusalem—“ the very chiefest apostles” (oi uTepAlar 
amoaToAo)—controlled the scattered Jewish-Christian 
communities, and finally that, at the so-called Council 
of the Apostles—an extremely inaccurate name—the 
community of Jerusalem obviously conducts the pro- 
ceedings for all Jewish-Christian communities. With 
this may be compared the relation in which Paul stood 
to Jerusalem: not only his care for the collection, but 
also his anxiety to receive the recognition of the 
community. Certainly this community occupied a 
unique position, but it is not safe to conclude that the 
other communities, even those of J udeea, had entirely 
lost their independence. It is noteworthy that the 
Christians in Galilee recede so entirely into the back- 
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ground. The majority must have assembled at 
Jerusalem in the fifty days after Easter in expectation 
of the inauguration of the Messianic kingdom. The 
tradition that there were 120 of them is a proof how 
small was the number of the convinced followers of 
Jesus. Of the great and rapidly succeeding transitions 
in the early history of the Church, each marking a new 
stage of evolution—a phenomenon unique in the whole 
history of religion—the first is the transition from 
Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida to Jerusalem, In 
consequence of it traditions broke off and legends were 
created, for that is the inevitable consequence of every 
change. Is it possible to conceive a stronger instance 
of working over a narrative than that which we have in 
the Judzxan story of the childhood, and in the trans- 
ference of the first appearances of the Risen Lord from 
Galilee to Jerusalem ? 1 


8. The Seven Men. 


The Acts (c. vi.) relates that in Jerusalem, after a 
certain period, seven men were chosen by the community, 
ostensibly on the suggestion of the Twelve, and were 
appointed by the “apostles” to “serve tables” in 
order to put an end to the complaints of the Hellenists 
(i.e. the Jews of the Dispersion living in Jerusalem) 
about the neglect of their widows in the administration 
of relief. As these seven men all have Greek names, 


1 But a few critics still maintain, even at the present day, that 
the appearances in Jerusalem were the first. 
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they themselves were probably Hellenists. Were they 
appointed to look after only the Hellenistic widows, or 
all widows? Had the Twelve themselves hitherto 
carried out this duty (that the administration of the 
funds came under their control is probably what Luke 
really means, for the freewill offerings are laid “at 
their feet,” Acts iv. 35, 37), or was it now for the first 
time that a special “service of tables” was felt to be 
necessary? ‘These questions remain unanswered, but 
much more noticeable than this omission is the fact 
that the seven as “table-servers” immediately dis- 
appear again; on the other hand, one of them, 
“Stephen,” comes into prominence as a great miracle- 
worker and controversialist, who falls a victim to the 
first persecution and becomes the first martyr; while 
another of them, also as a miracle-worker and apostle 
(evangelist), carries the Gospel to Samaria and Philistia, 
afterwards settling down—as it seems, finally — in 
Ceesarea (Acts viii. 40; xxi. 8, 9). Under such circum- 
stances it is quite impossible to determine the real 
nature of the office held by these seven and the motive 
of their appointment (in any case they were not 
“deacons” in the later sense of the word, for the 
diaconate is not an independent office): there thus 
remains here the widest scope for the formation of 
hypotheses. We may regard them as “ bishops,” but 
it is also possible, and much more probable, to see in 
them Hellenistic rivals of the Twelve, who did not in 
the last resort overthrow the authority of the Twelve, 
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but contributed greatly to the progress of Christianity, 
because, in the spirit of Jesus, they turned against the 
Temple and began the mission to the Samaritans, and 
their followers the mission to the Gentiles. This view 
receives a certain amount of support from the remark- 
able fact that the persecution of which Stephen was the 
first victim did not touch the Twelve (Acts viii. 1), and 
that both Paul and the Jerusalemitic tradition are 
silent about Stephen. Does the number seven possess 
any special significance? Has it something to do with 
the sevenfold spirit? It is not proven. 


9. Constitutional History of the Primitive Community. 
The Relations of Jesus. James (monarchical office). 


According to an old and well-attested tradition, with 
which Acts c. xii. fits in, the Twelve remained twelve 
years in Jerusalem; then by the second persecution, 
viz. that of Herod, in which James the son of Zebedee 
fell,’ they were scattered, and afterwards returned only 
temporarily to Jerusalem. But they had already worked 
as missionaries in Judza from Jerusalem as a centre, or 


1 The theory that the apostle John also suffered martyrdom in 
this persecution, but that Luke suppressed this fact, and that the 
John in Gal, ii. is either another John or that Gal. ii, comes 
before the Herodian persecution, is one of the most daring 
hypotheses which has ever been advanced with regard to the 
apostolic age. Even if the martyrdom of John were attested by 
Mark x. 35 ff. (an assumption which is not necessary, and which 
has John xxi. against it), it is nevertheless (in spite of the 
ostensible evidence) improbable that John was martyred with his 
brother James, 
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had confirmed the missionary work of others (as Peter 
and John in Samaria, Peter in Philistia). Now, in all 
probability, a total change of constitution took place 
in Jerusalem. James, the brother of the Lord, and 
presbyters took the place of the government of the 
Twelve which prefigured the Messianic kingdom. (The 
Acts does not note the transformation but presupposes 
it: see’ xii 17, xiv. 30, ‘xv. Qed, Gy 22,583 sxxt ede). 
The source Q nowhere pays any attention to this change, 
and this is significant as regards its age. It marks the 
first stage in the weakening of the ideal of a Spiritual 
Messiahship, and can hardly have taken place without 
a crisis, but we know nothing of the details. Yet it is 
certain at least that members of the college of the 
Twelve (Peter and John) who were still present from 
time to time in Jerusalem, had not lost their authority 
(Gal. ii.; Acts xv.; Acts xi. 30 refers only to the pres- 
byters, Acts xv. to the apostles and presbyters, Acts xxi. 
to James and the presbyters). The new constitution 
must be estimated from three points of view :— 

(1) It gives prominence to the relations of Jesus 
(after James’ death the cousin of Jesus, Simeon, was 
chosen in Jerusalem [according to Eusebius, ii. 11, by 
the apostles still living, and also by disciples and 
relations of Jesus]. Other relations of Jesus also came 
to the front in Palestinian communities. Jesus’ relations 
are called Desposyni, i.e. those “belonging to the 
Master” [or, as Spitta conjectures, deoworixol]. The 
old Jewish-Christian list of bishops of Jerusalem with 
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its many names is perhaps also a list of the relations of 
Jesus: Hegesippus, Julius Africanus ; see Zahn, Forsch., 
vi. pp. 225 ff.). 

(2) It puts the spiritual element at least into the 
background, for it is difficult to understand how this 
element could still occupy a prominent place if the 
community was ruled by a monarch and presbyters. 

(3) It must apparently be understood as an imita- 
tion of the prevailing Jewish constitution, and marks 
at the same time a definite rejection of the latter. 
There are thus many new features in comparison with 
the earliest state of affairs; men settle down and seek 
out and adopt those regulations which their nature 
and history supply; in this particular case it was the 
ancient ordinances of Judaism (possibly this was the 
result of a Jewish-Christian reaction). The recourse to 
the relations of Jesus marks, as it appears (at least from 
one point of view), a supersession of the Twelve, whether 
the cause lay in their gradual disappearance by death, 
or in the exclusively apostolical work to which they now 
devoted themselves, or whether it lay also (or entirely ?) 
in events or strained relations unknown to us. It is 
possible to regard the seven men as the earlier rivals of 
the Twelve and the relations of Jesus as their later rivals, 
but our sources are not sufficient to establish such views 
with any certainty. Possibly the substitution of this 
new form of government may have been entirely due to 
a strict injunction forbidding the Twelve to stay in 
Jerusalem. That it was Jesus’ relations, however, who 
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were pushed to the front, cannot have been merely the 
consequence of the high esteem in which James “ the 
Just” was held, and his reputation with all sections of 
the community, but the idea that blood relationship 
with Jesus conferred on these descendants of David a 
right to rule must have been a contributing motive. 
We have therefore to recognise here the thought which 
underlay the califate. In view of this the speedy 
isolation of the church of Jerusalem and the collapse of 
the Jewish church there, which took place in the reign 
of Hadrian, are to be regarded as fortunate. The new 
constitution in Jerusalem with James at the head and 
presbyters—possibly twelve; see Zahn, p. 297, note— 
must be understood in such a way that James 
corresponds to the high-priest (see Hegesippus in 
Eusebius, ii. 23. 6, “he alone was permitted to enter 
into the holy place,” rovrw uovw efi eis Ta dyva [TeV 
aylwy]| eiorévat), and the presbyters to the Sanhedrin 
(see Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ, Div. II., vol. i. pp. 165 ff, pp. 149 ff.). 
Perhaps the other Christian communities in Palestine 
already possessed an organisation based on elders, and 
this may have exercised some influence on Jerusalem. 
But James as chief ruler had a unique position above 
all the other presbyters. His throne was still shown 
in the time of Eusebius (Hist. Hccl., vii. 19), and even 
the Gentile-Christian tradition (not only the Jewish- 
Christian) mentions him as the first bishop of Jerusalem 
(Euseb., .c.) appointed by Christ Himself and the 
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apostles. Undoubtedly he and his successors exercised 
a monarchical power, and that he instead of Peter 
appears in the Gospel according to the Hebrews as the 
first who saw the Risen Lord is a certain proof that a 
tension existed between Peter and James, which ended, 
as far as the majority of Christians were concerned, 
with the preferment of the latter. (Had Peter brought 
discredit upon himself among the strict Jewish 
Christians by his support of the mission to the 
Gentiles?) But that James bore the title “bishop” 
is open to strong doubt—since the title does not occur 
within Judaism—although the tradition of the Gentile 
and Jewish Christians gives him this name. The 
extravagances of the latter in a much later period 
(Hom. and Recogn.) are to be received with the greatest 
caution. Here James not only appears as a bishop 
appointed by Christ Himself, but his episcopate also 
extends over all Jewish Christendom, and, since the 
Gentile Christians are incorporated in this, over the 
whole of Christendom. James is the lord and bishop 
of the holy Church, and the lord and bishop of the 
bishops (Recogn., iv. 35). “He is the pope of the 
Ebionitic imagination.” According to the latter the 
Twelve and Peter lived and worked peaceably with 
him—they were the apostles (missionaries), he the 
metropolitan—but even Peter, the head of the apostles, 
is obliged “to send to the patriarch annual reports of 
his work and to submit to his critical supervision ” 
(Recogn., i. 17, 72, ix. 29; Ep. Petri ad Jacob., i. 3; 
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Ep. Clem. ad Jacob., 19; Diamart. Jac., 1-4; Hom., 
i. 20, xi. 35). The question whether he was called 
bishop is a relatively minor one, if it is well established 
that he governed as reigning monarch, and possessed 
at least the powers which afterwards belonged to the 
monarchical bishop among the Gentile Christians. 
Thus the idea and the realisation of a monarchical 
office first arose among the Jewish Christians and with 
reference to James (Matt. xvi. 18 is perhaps a protest 
against James on the part of certain recalcitrant 
Palestinian Christians, but the passage can also be 
otherwise understood), and it may very well be, indeed 
it is probable, that the exalted position of James led 
to the conception of some sort of universal episcopate 
(although without this name). But whether the 
influence of this conception extended to the Gentile 
Christians and there aided the formation of the 
monarchical episcopate is questionable (see below). The 
fact, however, that the office held by James was said 
to rest not only on appointment by the apostles, but 
even on the direct appointment of Christ, proves what 
those periods were capable of in the way of legends. 
Hegesippus (in Euseb., H.E., ii. 23. 4) still says, to 
be sure, “James succeeded to the government of the 
church in conjunction with the apostles” (d:adéxerar 
Thy éexkAnolay meTa TOV ATOCTOAwY TaxwBos), but 
Eusebius writes (§1) “by the apostles” (rpds trav 
atooTéAwy), and the appointment is carried back as 
far as possible, right up to the Ascension of Jesus 
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was made after the Ascension). Unfortunately we are 
unable to answer the important question whether and 
to what extent the new constitution was meant to be 
an adoption of the Old Testament constitutional 
regulations in the sense of a formal transference of 
them to the Christian community. 

It is superfluous to follow up any further the con- 
stitution of the Jewish Christian communities, and, 
besides, it is hardly possible owing to the scarcity of 
sources. In Jerusalem the monarchical “episcopate ” 
remained in existence after the community there 
came to an end as Jewish Christian, and a Gentile- 
Christian community began to take its place. With 
regard to the Ebionites, whom he describes, Epiphanius 
says (Adv. her., xxx. 18), “they have presbyters and 
synagogue -rulers,” apesBurépovs oto éxovor Kal 
apxicuvaywyous (cf. his additional remark upon which 
we have already commented, “these call their church a 
synagogue and not a church,” cwaywynv de obra 
Kadovot THY éavTa@v éxkAnolay, Kat ovxt éexxAnoiav). It 
is interesting that Epiphanius relates of a Jewish- 
Christian sect, the Elkesites, that they worshipped two 
sisters, descendants of the founder, “as gods,” “ whose 
saliva and other bodily excrements they used to carry 
away to ward off diseases,” “dayri Oewv,” dv Kai Ta 
mricmaTa Kai Ta GAAa TOU TwUaTOS PITH aTEpepovTO 
mpos adéénow voonnatwv (Her,, xix. 2). Thus blood 
relationship here also plays an important part! 
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10. External History of the Jerusalem Community. 
Persecutions. Fall of Jerusalem. 

It is paradoxical, but yet a fact, that before the great 
war persecutions on the part of the Jewish authori- 
ties and of the Jewish populace (i.e. the individual 
synagogues) occurred only spasmodically (Matt. x. with 
parallels; John xvi. 2), and so the organisation of the 
communities was able to maintain itself. The persecu- 
tions of the Twelve related in c. iv. of the Acts still 
remained without any far-reaching influence. The 
persecution of Stephen did not apply to the apostles, 
and therefore cannot have affected all the Jerusalem 
Christians except them (contrary to Acts viii. 1). The 
persecution under Herod in 42 a.p. was the first to be 
severely felt; but James, whose exemplary piety and 
fidelity to the Law was marvelled at even by the Jews, 
succeeded in protecting the communities of Jerusalem 
and Judza from a catastrophe, and in maintaining and 
strengthening their organisation. When the law of 
the Fathers was faithfully observed and the Temple 
respected, the chief motive for persecutions vanished. 
Even against Paul steps were taken in Jerusalem only 
because he was accused of having brought Gentiles into 
the Temple (Acts xxi. 27 ff.). No agitation on a large 
scale against the Christian movement was undertaken 
from Jerusalem as centre until the time when Paul set 
foot in the city of Rome (Acts xxviii. 21 ff.), perhaps 
because outwardly everything was much more insig- 
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nificant than it seems to us (this also accounts for the 
silence of Josephus), and the Jewish authorities had to 
deal with dozens of sects. The execution of James 
and the great war ended this state of things. When 
Judaism and Jewish Christianity again recovered 
themselves, the Jews faced the Christians as embittered 
enemies. Justin tells us (Dialogue 17) that “chosen 
men ” were sent from Jerusalem throughout the Diaspora 
in order to denounce the Christians as atheists and evil- 
doers. Simeon, the successor of James, likewise suffered 
martyrdom, and Barkokhba decreed the most terrible 
punishments against those who confessed Jesus. By 
the second destruction of Jerusalem under Hadrian 
Jewish Christianity finally lost its central seat, and at 
the same time, in all probability, the centre of its 
organisation. Henceforth there remained only indi- 
vidual communities and groups of communities. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue Gentite-Curistian ComMunITIEs. Eary 
Hisrory, Orricrats, Documents 


11. General Introduction. The Presuppositions and 
Factors of the Constitutional Mistory of the 
Gentile Christians. 

Turninc now to the Gentile-Christian world, we must 

first make a few general observations. 4 prwri it is to 

be expected that the conditions giving rise to the con- 
stitution of the Church, which from the beginning were 
complicated enough in the Jewish-Christian world, will 
be found to be still more complicated here; for most of 
the conditions prevailing in the Jewish world affected 
the Gentile Christians more or less directly and more 
or less powerfully (the Gentile-Christian propaganda 
begins in the cities, preferably in the provincial capitals, 
with strong Jewish communities), but new conditions 
also came into play. For the constitutional history of 
the Gentile Churches we must therefore first take into 
account the greater part of what has been ascertained 
with regard to the organisation of the Jewish Churches,! 


’ In the Gentile-Christian mission preaching those who are to 
be converted are always told about the twelve Apostles. In his 
40 
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Then we have the various special organisations in the 
empire, the system of family organisation, the guilds 
and clubs, the societies for celebrating the mysteries 
and for worship, the constitution of the schools, the 
municipal, provincial and imperial constitutions. From 
a certain point onwards they must all have exercised an 
involuntary influence on the constitution of the Church ; 
for it is an inviolable rule of the constitutional history 
of every public society struggling to establish itself and 
to win universal dominion, that it not only cannot 
remain indifferent to the societies which it finds already 
existing, but that, in competition with them, secretly 
or openly, consciously or unconsciously, it copies from 
them one feature after the other, and thereby seeks to 
dispossess its opponents. But even this enumeration 
does not exhaust the conditions under which the con- 
stitution of the Gentile-Christian Churches was formed. 
Rather it is to be expected, considering the large mass 
of material which we here possess, that in this sphere 
strained relations will be clearly observed, which escaped 
or almost escaped our notice in dealing with the Jewish 
Christians, because of the scantiness of the sources. 


Epistles, Paul always assumes that those whom he is addressing 
have some acquaintance with them, especially with Peter. Justin 
treats the sending forth of the Twelve as an important point of 
the Christian proclamation. The “Didaché” is ostensibly the 
teaching of the Lord handed down through the twelve Apostles. 
But the Epistles of Paul show, further, that the Gentile-Christian 
communities were also acquainted with the position of the Church 
_in Jerusalem. 
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There is, in the first place, the tension, which plays an 
enormous part in every organisation of any size, between 
an evolution from the whole to the part, and the 
gathering up of the parts into a whole. On the one 
hand, the whole is already present ; therefore, in relation 
to it, the parts must remain dependent. On the other 
hand, the whole is a product of the parts ; therefore it 
cannot be, and is not meant to be, much more than an 
“idea.” The central organisation and the local organ- 
isation are in perpetual strife with one another, just 
because each needs the other, and the death of the one 
must of necessity involve the decay of the other. ‘The 
whole constitutional history of the Church can be 
represented with the conflict of these two powers as its 
framework. There is, secondly, the tension between 
“Spirit” and office, charisma and legislative regulation, 
the tension between the inspired men and the officials, 
those pre-eminent for personal religion on the one hand, 
and its professional representatives on the other. The 
former might be spiritual men, prophets, ascetics, 
monks, even teachers and theologians, and were so 
named ; the latter presbyters, bishops, superintendents, 
popes. The tension in the last resort is always the 
same, and it is not a question of simple antitheses, but 
of elements whose tendency towards disruption is indeed 
just as strong as their tendency towards cohesion and 
their capacity for passing over into one another. We 
find, further, a similar tension expressing itself in the 
opposition between spirit and letter, religious freedom 
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and adherence to a confession of faith. The whole 
constitutional history of the Church can also be repre- 
sented with the conflict between spirit and office as its 
framework. ‘There is finally the tension between laity 
and clergy, between democracy and _ aristocracy 
(monarchy), which, bound up as it is in many ways 
with the foregoing, yet possesses a special character of 
its own, 

As factors in the work of organisation which must 
have been operative from the beginning, we can dis- 
tinguish (1) the authority of the inspired men as 
“speaking the word of God,” \adowvres Tov Aoyov Tov 
Geov (apostles, prophets and teachers) ; (2) the authority , 
of the “old” as opposed to the “young”; (3) the 
administrative and executive power of elected officials. 
The first belong to the religious sphere in the strict\ 
sense, the second have their function in the field of * 
moral education and discipline, the third in service and 
administration, and at a very early period also in public 
worship. All these activities rest on charismata; but 
in the proper sense, z.¢. as persons, only the preachers 
of the word are borne by the Spirit (zvevmatodopor). 
The others are brethren who have received the gift 
necessary to enable them to render their services, 

Moreover, in inquiries into the origin of the consti- 
tutional forms of the ancient Church it must be kept 
in mind that in the Jewish and in the Greek world 
there were some important elements and forms which 
were very similar, and which even have the same names 
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(presbyters, presidents, bishops); and, further, that a 
new society may spontaneously produce organisations 
and offices which coincide with those already existing. 
Under these circumstances it is frequently impossible to 
say with any certainty whence the institution in 
question has come—whether it has been formed by 
analogy with some Jewish or Greek example, or whether 
it is original. 

Finally, it must be recollected that with skilful 
handling the sources, however scanty they may be, 
afford an answer to every issue that is raised, since it is 
possible to make use not only of their accidental and 
irrelevant subsidiary features but even of their silence, 
and also to gain new material by an elaborate process 
of combining and spinning out the old. But this very 
method, the mortal enemy of the historico-critical, has 
already done the greatest harm in the departments of 
ancient ecclesiastical law and the original constitution 
of the Church. Both have suffered more through the 
will to know too much and the forensic method than 
through superficial treatment (cf, e.g., the latest large 
monograph by Leder on the deacons, 1905). Inferences, 
too, from later conditions and regulations to the 
earliest can only be permitted in this department with 
the greatest caution: the right to them must first be 
proved in every individual case, even when it is a case 
of the same technical terms being used. 
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12. The Communities as Embodiments of the Church 
as a whole and as “ Spzritual Democracies.” 

The Christian communities in the Diaspora, both the 
Pauline and the others, developed either by splitting off 
from the synagogues, or at any rate in such a way that 
Jewish proselytes formed the nucleus of their members. 
In both cases the synagogue with its constitution must 
have exercised a considerable influence, although this 
influence may have soon decreased in those communities 
in which the “genuine” heathen after a short time 
formed the overwhelming majority. But even then the 
regular reading aloud of the Old Testament was not the 
only feature which recalled the synagogue. In addition, 
so long as the new community was still small and could 
hold together like a family, its earliest organisation 
must have been entirely dependent on the special 
circumstances under which the community had arisen. 
The Acts of the Apostles suggests in many passages 
that in the beginning women also played an important 
part in the organisation, and this is confirmed by the 
Epistles of Paul (Priscilla in Corinth, Ephesus, 
Rome; Lydia, Euodia and Syntyche [“ they laboured 
with me,” cuvjOAyoav wot, Phil. iv. 3] in Philippi; 
Phoebe in Cenchree, [“‘a succourer,” rpoaratis] among 
others). 

On the whole, we get from the epistles which Paul 
addresses to the communities a consistent picture of 
individual communities all equally independent (see the 
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proofs in Weizsicker, Apostolic Age), and at the same 
time we have it firmly impressed upon us that the local 
personages and officials—whoever and whatever they 
may have been—can at that time have played only a 
modest part as leaders. The communities are subject 
to the Word of God (or of the Lord) and the paternal 
discipline of the apostle who founded them: but in so 
far as the Spirit rules them, this Spirit is granted to 
the community as a whole and as a unity, and the 
officials and personages are in the position of members 
in this unity, and not above it. This follows from the 
nature of the communities which not only share the 
name “church” (éc«Ayoia) with the general community 
of God, but every one of which is a finished picture of 
the Church as a whole and indeed its consummation 
(for the whole is in the part and not merely the part in 
the whole). Ideally and from the religious point of 
view there is therefore no difference at all, however 
paradoxical this may seem, between the general com- 
munity and the individual community—all that was said 
of the Church above in sect. 3 also applies here—but 
in actual fact it was naturally not possible or desirable 
that this difference should be abolished ; rather, it made 
itself more and more strongly felt. The ideal unity of 
the two lies in the working of the Spirit, and is very 
clearly expressed, e.g. when the Roman community says 
of the letter which it addressed to Corinth that it was 
written by the community “through the Holy Spirit ” 
(c. 63, Just as in Acts Xv.), and, as regards its contents, 
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maintains that they are made known by Christ through 
the community (c. 59). The manner, too, in which 
Paul wishes the case of incest in Corinth to be dealt 
with is characteristic: the general assembly of the 
community in conjunction with the apostle is com- 
petent and can count upon “the power of our Lord 
Jesus” (in this connection he is not speaking of the 
special powers of local officials), Finally, as a particu- 
larly significant piece of evidence for what the indi- 
vidual community was ideally, we may point to the 
phrase “the Church of God which sojourneth in the 
city,” 4 exkAnoia Tov Yeov 4 Tapotkovoa Thy ToAw (see 
1 Peter i. 1, i. 17, ii. 11; Heb. xi. 13; 1 Clem. i. 1; 
Polyc., Ep. i. 1; Smyrn. Ep. ad Philom, imit., Dionys. 
Cor. in Eusebius, iv. 23; Ep. Lugd., dc, v. 1; 
2 Clem. v., etc., and Lightfoot’s note on 1 Clement, /.c.), 
from which the term “episcopal parish” developed? 
(Apoll. in Eusebius v. 18: “his own ‘parish’ from 
which he came did not receive him back,” 4 ida 
mapoixia avrov dOev iv ov edé£aro. Ep. Smyrn. ad 
Philom.: “to all the brotherhoods of the holy and 
universal Church sojourning in every place,” zacars 


a S ’ , a CS ‘ fa) ae 
Tals KaTa TWavTa TOTOV TNS ayias [Kat kKavo ihc | 


1 In the fourth century “parish” may also mean the diocese of 
the bishop as distinguished from the city which is the seat of the 
bishopric ; see Basil, Ep. 240, “ the clergy of the city and diocese ” 
(5 KAjpos 6 kata Thy wédw Kal 6 ém) mapoiias)- Finally, from the 
beginning of the fifth century we find mapoixta used as meaning 
“parish” in the modern sense. See Hieron., c, Vagilant. ii. ; 
Concil, Chalc., canon 17, 
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exkAynotas taporxtas ; frequent in the third and fourth 
centuries). The Christian community in every indi- 
vidual city is not only a “Church of God” (ékkAnola 
tov Qeov), but, like the latter, it belongs properly to 
heaven ; here on earth it is only a transitory sojourner 
in a strange land, It is thus a heavenly entity, i.e. 
fundamentally not a particular community but a mani- 
festation of the whole in the part. This view, which 
is elaborated with special impressiveness in Hermas 
(Sim. i., and elsewhere), and is also applied by him 
to the individual Christian, is still quite familiar to 
Ireneus (iv, 30. 2 ff.), and especially to Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen. In this connection the latter 
also notices the fact that in the cities there are two 
kinds of éc«Ayotat, the secular and the Christian (the 
mame éxkAyoia for the latter, as is proved by its 
antiquity and the usage in the Septuagint, has nothing 
to do, as regards its origin, with the secular municipal 
exkAnata; we must here recognise one of the numerous 
cases of accidental agreement, which, however, did not 
remain without influence on the subsequent develop- 
ment). Origen, c. Cels., iii, 29: “the assemblies of 
Christ, when carefully contrasted with the assemblies of 
the citizens of the districts in which they are situated, 
are as luminaries in the world” (ai roo X pisrou 
exkAnola, cuve€eratouevar rais dy mapotkovdat Onuwy 
exkAnalats, ws pwartipés ctow ev xdouw); ibid. 30: 
“assemblies of God [notice the addition; it already 
occurs in 1 Clement] alongside of the assemblies of the 
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citizens in each city” (éxxAyolas Tov Oeot tapotkovaas 
éxxAyolas Trav Kad’ éxaotny TOoAW Sjpwr). 

What can be called with some reservations the 
spiritual democracy within the whole Church, and 
therefore also within the individual community, comes 
into view very clearly in the attitude which Paul takes 
up in his epistles to the communities. As a matter of 
principle he keeps every one of them before him as a 
homogeneous whole, itself the subject and object of all 
doings and dealings. He does not think of, or turn to, 
a responsible local authority above the community ; 
rather the community everywhere as a whole is re- 
sponsible, and the differences existing in it do not 
afford any ground for a gradation of offices, but rather 
for an organic co-operation, in which every part is 
equally important. This is also a consequence of the 
contemplation of the part from the point of view of 
the whole (contemplatio partis sub specie totius), which 
in Paul’s case receives powerful support from his habit 
of regarding every Christian as a free individual. It 
may also be asked whether the rise of the so-called 
“Catholic” Epistles is not to be understood from this 
standpoint. Some are letters which, though specially 
addressed, are Catholic in scope and intention (¢.g., the 
seven letters in the Apocalypse) ; some are letters which, 
in spite of their Catholic address, must have been meant 
in the first instance for a definite circle (the Epistles of 
James and Jude); some are letters which have both 
a special and a Catholic address (Zp. ie ad 
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Philom.); finally, some are documents which are left 
purposely without an address or are provided with 
a merely nominal address, but which primarily relate 
to a definite community (Hermas, ep. Barn.). These 
peculiarities, as also the rapid exchange, the collection 
and the widespread reputation of the Epistles, in spite 
of their local addresses, remain unexplained unless the 
local community could represent the whole Church and 
unless, at least ideally, spiritual sovereignty belonged 
to the community as community and as a body homo- 
geneous in itself. In this respect it is worthy of note 
inter aha that as late as the second century the 
communities exchange epistles without any office being 
mentioned in them. One community writes to another 
as if there were no bishops and no presbyters. 


13. The Development from Whole to Part. The 
Apostle and the Communities founded by him. 

Development proceeds in the first place from the 
whole to the part. This is why the Spirit and the 
apostle (as also the prophet and teacher) play so 
important a rdle, for the apostle belongs to the Church 
as a whole. Regarded from this point of view the 
whole process was a mission; everything therefore had 
to remain in a state of flux until the coming of the 
end, which was then near; all the local forms and usages 
which established themselves had to be accepted only 
because they brought in an alien element which in any 
case could not be entirely eliminated by the assumption 
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that the local community and the universal Church 
were identical. From this point of view it is a matter 
of surprise that in the earliest period we hear nothing 
of attempts to withdraw the converted from their local 
environment and from the secularisation threatening 
them from this quarter, and to gather them together 
somewhere or other, preferably in the desert. But if 
we remember that in point of fact the disciples of Christ 
at the very first were all assembled in Jerusalem, and 
that from the middle of the second century onwards we 
again hear of undertakings of this kind, in which the 
desert or the country is the chosen place of residence (¢f- 
the original intention of the Phrygian prophets ; further, 
the cases from Pontus and Syria which Hippolytus 
relates in his commentary on Daniel, and also the 
isolated cases of hermits living in solitude, doxytat 
povaéovtes, Which occur down to the period of monas- 
ticism), we may conjecture that in the period between 
35 and 150 it was neither lack of suspicion of the 
local environment, with its inevitable worldliness, nor 
lack of ascetic and moral force, which drove such 
attempts into the background, but the conviction that 
with the near approach of the end of the world such 
undertakings were not worth while. The only idea 
which conflicted with this conviction was the certainty 
that in every Christian society, however small, 
the Church of Christ itself might be represented ; 
this certainty gave even what was “ local” a right 
and significance of its own and prevented foolhardy 
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enterprises inspired by extravagant apocalyptic hopes. 
Undoubtedly, the eschatological atmosphere here, as 
elsewhere, acted, quite undesignedly, as a conservative 
force, and the local organisation has to thank this for 
its ability to develop at all in Christendom; but on 
the other hand the earthly society, too, was esteemed 
“in the Lord” as something holy, as an abode of God, 
and Paul attained and put into practice such a high and 
spiritual view that he accepted existing circumstances, 
and therefore also local conditions, as ordained by God. 
Others must have thought as he did; in any case 
the earliest Church made no such experiment as the 
Anabaptists in Minster. 

What Paul in his character of apostle (entrusted, 
so to speak, with a mandate from the spiritual com- 
munity as a whole) demands from the individual 
community founded by him, is not small. He is both 
the pedagogue and the father; he anathematises 
everyone who brings his children another gospel, and 
he does not hesitate to require each of his communities 
to respect and maintain the regulations in the form 
in which he lays them down and fosters them in all 
his communities; 1 Cor. iv. 17, “even as I teach every- 
where in every church” (xaO@s ravtaxod é macy 
exxAnaia Sidackw); vii. 17, “so ordain I in all the 
churches” (oftws éy tais éxxAnotas mdcas siatac- 
goua); xiv. 87, “let him take knowledge of the 
things which I write unto you, that they are the 
commandment of the Lord” (érvywwoxérw & ypadw 
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Uuiv OTL Kuplov eat evToAn). (Is it by chance that 
Paul makes his apostolical authority most strongly 
felt in the community which appears to be the most 
democratic?) On the other hand, and without pre- 
judice to his own authority, he assumes that the Spirit 
guides the community. In this respect 1 Cor. xii.-xiv. 
is the clearest evidence of the view which he takes 
and of the actual conditions. ‘The charismata determine 


everything. 


14. The Charismata and the Local Authorities of the 
Apostolic Age. Presbyters, Bishops, and Deacons. 
The little else that we hear of local authorities is very 

varied. With reference to the Lycaonian communities 

Luke says (Acts xiv. 23) that Paul and Barnabas had 

appointed presbyters in every church (kat’ éxxAyoiay) 

with prayer and fasting, and he also relates (Acts xx. 

17, 28) that Paul called together the presbyters of 

the community of Ephesus and admonished them to 

give heed to the flock in which “ the Holy Spirit hath 
made you overseers to feed the church of God which 
he purchased with his own blood” (vjuas TO TVEULA TO 
ayvov Yero émiaxoTous, Toimaivey THY exKAnolay TOU 

Qeod, iv TepleT OUjTaTo Sta TOU aiwaros Tov tdiov). [Note 

that here too the individual community is a representa- 

tion of the community as a whole, and that therefore 

Luke expresses himself with reference to the local organ- 

isation exactly as Paul (1 Cor. xii. 28) with reference 

to the organisation as a whole; but it is not safe to 
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conclude from this that Luke or Paul conversely would 
have written “appoint unto yourselves apostles, prophets, 
and teachers.”] In 1 Thessalonians he begs the com- 
munity “to know them that labour among you and 
are over you in the Lord and admonish you” (rovs 
KOTLMVTAS eV Uuiv Kal WpolaTaLEvous Umav ev KUpio Kat 
vovlerouvtas imas), and to esteem them exceeding 
highly in love for their work’s sake (c. v. 12 ff). 
The following verses seem to be addressed to these 
very guardians (“ Admonish the disorderly, encourage 
the faint-hearted,” etc.), but this is not certain, and 
we cannot see at what sentence the apostle again 
begins to address the whole community. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians no local authority is mentioned 
at all (but see the general exhortation vi. 6, “let him 
that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things,” cowwveirw 6 kaTnxovmevos 
Tov Neyor TH KaTHXOWWTL év Taaw ayaGors), nor in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, which cover so much 
ground. Here no local authority is mentioned even 
where it is a question of the maintenance of due order 
and propriety in the assemblies, and on half a dozen 
similar occasions where we confidently expect an appeal 
to be made to such an authority. Besides the apostles, 
prophets and teachers, only charismata operative in the 
community (1 Cor. xii. 28) are specified, among 
them “helps” (aytiAnuyes) and “governments” 
(xuBeprjces). ‘Their possessors do not seem in con- 
sequence to stand in any position of personal (relative) 
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superiority to the community, like the speakers of 
the word (Adyov Aadoivres) whom we have already 
mentioned. But all the same the distinction between 
a function of rendering service (which is therefore 
diaconal) and a function involving leadership is of 
importance. In the Epistle to the Romans the situa- 
tion is similar. The organisation of the body of the 
community is accomplished entirely by means of 
charismata ; among them we find mentioned in succes- 
sion prophecy, ministry (d:axovia), he that teacheth, 
he that exhorteth, he that giveth, he that ruleth 
(6 zpoistapevos, as in 1 Thess.), he that sheweth 
mercy (Rom. xii. 6-8). Thus we here find even the 
prophet and teacher enumerated without any distinc- 
tion (emphasis is hardly to be laid on the alternation 
of office and person), but it must be observed that here 
also, beside the function of teaching, ministry and ruler- 
ship are distinguished (xii. 6 ff). Elsewhere in the 
Epistle a certain Pheebe is mentioned, “a servant of the 
church that is at Cenchrese” (dsaxovos Tis exkAnclas Tis 
év Kevypeais), who there became “a succourer of many, 
and of mine own self,” rpooraris TOAAGY Kat Emou avuTou 
(xvi. 1); in addition, communities in private houses in 
Rome are distinguished (xvi. 3 ff). In the Epistle 
to the Colossians the community is enjoined to say to 
Archippus, “take heed to the ministry which thou hast 
received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it,” @dére riv 
Staxoviav, jy wapédAaBes ev kupiw, a avTay mAnpots 


(iv. 17). From the Epistle to Philemon (verse 2) we 
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see that Archippus, who is included in the salutation, 
belonged to the community in the house of Philemon, 
which is not to be identified with the whole Colossian 
community. But his ministry (d:axovéa) can relate only 
to the whole community, and if Paul (Philem. 2) 
calls him his own and ‘Timothy’s fellow - soldier 
(cuverpatiwrns), it must have been considerable: in 
what it consisted, however, remains obscure, for ministry 
(Staxovia) can have a quite general sense, so that it 
even includes the ministration of the Word, though 
it can also have the special sense of the rendering of 
aid. It is, moreover, worthy of note that the ministry 
(Stakovia) was conferred upon Archippus by a solemn 
religious service, for this can be the only meaning of 
the words “which thou hast received in the Lord,” 
iv wapéAaBes év Kuptw (Col. iv. 17). Comparison should 
therefore be made with Acts xiv. 23. 

In the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians (a circular 
letter to Laodicea and other communities of Asia 
Minor) the community as a whole is represented as 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
to whom the mystery of Christ is revealed (li,* 20; 
iii, 5). But in the description of what the community 
as a whole possesses (iv. 11) a local authority is also 
kept in mind and brought into connection with the 
apostles, prophets and teachers. As is to be expected, 
this authority—the pastors (wroimeéves)—finds its place 
alongside the teachers, who indeed, as a rule, belong to 
one community only. The addition of « evangelists ” 
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to apostles and prophets is explained by some motive 
not quite clear to us, which brings about the differentia- 
tion of the apostolate, although, according to Paul also, 
this is not confined to the Twelve (“ evangelists” are 
found elsewhere in the New Testament, in Acts xxi. 8 
[“ We” section] and 2 Tim. iv. 5; cf. Eusebius, H.E., 
iii. 37; Apostolical Church Order, c. 19; Tertull., de 
prescr. 4; de corona 9; Hippol., de antichr. 56). 
“‘ Evangelists” can only be those missionaries who for 
some reason or other had no claim to the honourable 
title of “apostles.” The communities to which the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is addressed were not founded 
by Paul, but probably by messengers of the faith who 
were dependent on him. ‘This dependence, or else the 
purely local missionary activity of these men, may have 
been the reason why they did not receive the title 
“apostles.” The Epistle to the Philippians is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that to the address “to all the 
saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi” (waow 
tois ayo ev Xpiotw “Incot Trois ovow év Pidiarors) 
the words, “ with bishops and deacons” (avy éricKkomats 
kat dvaxdvors) are added. Note that they do not stand 
on the same level as the community, that the article is 
absent, and that a bipartite division is given. Who 
they are and why they are mentioned can be inferred 
with some probability from the contents of the Epistle. 
It is a letter of thanks for the gifts which the com- 
munity repeatedly sent to the apostle and had just 
sent again. The assumption is natural that it is just 
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on this account that they are called “bishops and 
deacons.” From this it follows that they were specially 
engaged in the raising and transmitting of the gifts, 
and that this belonged to their office. The bipartite 
division supports this assumption; for ‘ deacons ” 
(dcaxovor) in the second place, and without a genitive 
specifying more exactly the service rendered, can only 
denote servants in the proper sense, therefore servants 
in the work of administration. But then “bishops ” 
(€ricxo7rot) by the side of these executive officials must 
be higher administrative officials. The word as denoting 
a function or office is, so far as its origin and meaning 
goes, just as ambiguous as the term “the presbyters ” 
(ot wpexButepa). “ Presbyter” may denote simply the 
old as opposed to the young; it may be a title of 
honour (by which personal excellence as well as the 
quality of representing an older authoritative period 
[ = a witness of tradition] is marked); it can also denote 
the elected and formally appointed member of a council 
(yepovoia). The use of the word in its different 
meanings within the Christian communities may be 
derived from the synagogue—this is the most natural 
assumption—or from the municipal constitutions, or it 
may have arisen spontaneously. In the same way the 
bishops (€aicko7or) may be derived from the Septua- 
gint; they may have been copied from the municipal 
administrations, but they may also—and this is the 
most probable view—have arisen spontaneously. The 
word always signifies an overseer, curator, superinten- 
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dent ; but as to what the supervision is concerned with, 
it contains no indication. It may be souls, and then 
the word is equivalent to pastors, zoméves (see 1 Pet. 
ii. 25, “the shepherd and overseer of your souls,” roy 
moimeva Kal éricxoroy Tav Yuyev vyuov; Acts xx. 28, 
“overseers to tend the church,” éricxorous Totpaivew 
tiv éxkAyalav; 1 Clem. lix. 3, “the creator and over- 
seer of every spirit,” roy mavros Tvevmatos KTLoTHY Kal 
éxiaxorov), and means just the same as “ guardian of 
our souls,” rpoorarys Tav Wuxev jpor, 1 Clem. lxi. 3); 
but it may also be buildings, economic affairs, etc., or it 
may be a combination of the two. The absence of 
the article in the passage with which we are dealing 
suggests the conjecture that the Philippian bishops and 
deacons did not come into Paul’s view as definite 
individuals, but as a group. 

With these passages we come to the end of the 
material which we possess dealing with the earliest 
period of the Gentile churches (with reference to local 
offices). We may just add that the Corinthian crisis, as 
it is depicted in the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
appears as an attempt on the part of the community 
to withdraw from their obedience to the apostle. But 
tension between the local organisation and the universal 
apostolic organisation, although there is some ground 
for conjecturing its existence, was not the primary cause 
of the trouble; what really happened was that, under 
the influence of the insubordinate local apostles, a 
faction against the apostle was formed within the 
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community already endangered by a factious spirit, and 
threatened to win the whole community to its side. 
All the factions, however, grouped themselves round 
apostolic men (a correct view of the situation will be 
found in 1 Clem. 47); 2¢., with all its claim to local. 
independence, it is quite clear that the community still 
enjoyed it only to a limited extent. 

The material brought together is neither consistent 
with itself nor does it allow us to draw direct con- 
clusions as to the rise of the uniform constitutional 
system, such as we find almost everywhere in the period 
after Hadrian. In particular, however, it cannot be 
settled whether the most important passages refer 
purely to regular unofficial services or whether they 
already imply official functions (see, e.g., 1 Thess. v. 12 
ff.). We must therefore see whether the documents of 
the middle period (Vespasian to Hadrian) afford us 
information which will throw a light both backwards 
and forwards. 


15. Constitutional Documents belonging to the Period 
from Vespasian to Hadrian (apart from the 
Epistles of Ignatius). 

(a) The First Epistle of Peter und the Epistle of 
James.—The passage in 1 Pet. iv. 10 ff., “ according 
as each hath received a gift, ministering it among your- 
selves, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God; 
if any man speaketh, speaking as it were oracles of God ; 
if any man ministereth, ministering as of the strength 
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which God supplieth” (acros xaOws éXaBev xapioua, 
ele EavTovs avTo StakovoorTes we KaAOL OlKovOmoL ToLKiANS 
xapitos Oeob* et tis adel, we Adyia Oeod* et Tis 
Suaxovel, ws &€€ iaxvos tis xopnyet 6 Peds), has quite an 
ancient ring about it, as if Paul had written it. All 
have a share, each in a certain definite way, in the 
charismata which lie at the base of the organisation ; 
the charisma in each instance should lead to a ministry 
(Staxovia); the most important aspect of such service is 
the ministry of the Word on the one hand, and service 
in the narrower sense (the rendering of aid) on the 
other. (Note that the scope of the phrase “ those who 
minister,” S:axovoovres, is wider than that of the phrase 
“ he who ministers,” dcaxove?). But in the same Epistle 
the author, calling himself a fellow-presbyter (cvypeo- 
Bvrepos), turns to the presbyters (v. 1 ff). On the 
one hand, he contrasts them (verse 5) with the younger 
(vedérepor), ie. simply the younger generation in the 
community (the meaning is probably different in Acts 
v. 6, 10; here the young men, of vewrepor [of veavioxor] 
are a group of young people in the service of the 
Jerusalem community, of whom nothing else is known), 
but on the other hand he shows by his exhortation that 
these presbyters by no means include all the elders, but 
are officials, whose number must therefore be limited. 
His exhortation runs (v. 2): “Tend the flock of God 
which is among you, exercising the oversight, not of 
constraint, but willingly; nor yet for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind ; neither as lording it over the charge 
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allotted to you, but making yourselves ensamples to the 
flock. And when the chief Shepherd shall be manifested, 
ye shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away,” mrommavate TO é€v Upiv Toiumoy Tov Beov, un 
dvayxacTa@s GANG Exovciws, nde alaxpoKepda@s adda 
apoOvpws, und ws KaTaKuptevovTes TaY KAnpwv (KANPwY 
can only be a synonym for zoi{uvov: it therefore 
signifies the departments and groups within the com- 
munity, and this meaning must thus be distinguished 
from the later technical use), a\X\a tTv70L yivopevor 
TOU Totuviov' Kat pavepwOévTos Tov apxiToipmevos 
kou.eicbe Tov Guapavtwov THs SoEns atépavoy. ‘Their 
office is the work of a shepherd, who may live on the 
flock, who may rule it harshly, selfishly and tyranni- 
cally, or willingly, joyously and exemplarily, and 
who some day is to expect a special reward. With 
a local authority so strongly developed, the fact that 
the point of view in c. iv. 10 is still maintained is 
particularly important. Presbyters (of rpecBirepor Tis 
éxxAnatas) are also mentioned in Jas. v. 14; they are 
to be summoned in cases of sickness, and are to treat the 
sick with prayer and an anointing with oil; hence, here 
also, we are not to think of all the older generation in 
the community. Besides, in c. iii. 1 the readers are 
warned not to be too ready to assume the responsible 
office of teacher. Unfortunately we do not know the 
locality to which the Epistle belongs. 

(6) The Epistle to the Hebrews.—In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which is probably addressed to Rome, 
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presbyters are not mentioned, but we find officials (and 
the author himself takes up a position of authority 
towards those whom he is addressing). In this Epistle 
they are consistently called chief men (;yovjmevor), which 
is not a title but a general expression (cf Acts xv. 
22, where the prophets Silas and Judas are so named, 
and Luke xxii. 26, where “he that is chief,” jyovmevos, 
stands in contrast with “he that doth serve,” dcaxovav). 
In the main passage, xiii. 17, there is no doubt that 
responsible pastors are meant: “ Obey them that have 
the rule over you and submit to them: for they watch 
in behalf of your souls, as they that shall give account ; 
that they may do this with joy and not with grief” 
(reiecbe Tois rryoumevols vor Kat wqretkere’ avTot 
yap aypuTvoicw iméep Tav Yuxav juav we Adyov 
grodécovres’ Wa meTa Xapas ToUTO ToLwWaW Kal Ly 
orevatovres) 3 Xill, 24 is to be understood as referring 
to the very same people, although to a wider circle of 
them. On the other hand, it must remain an open 
question whether the dead leaders (#yovpevot, xiii. 7) 
whom the recipients of the Epistle are to remember, 
“ who spake unto you the Word of God, and considering 
the issue of their life, imitate their faith” (otrwes 
éAdAnoay juiv TOV NOYoy TOU Oeod, Gv avabewpodvres THY 
&Bacw Tis avartpopis pipeic0e Tv TicTty) are not to 
be understood as apostles, in this case Peter and Paul. 
(c) The Apocalypse of John.—In the literature stand- 
ing in the name of John we find in chapter iv. of 
the Apocalypse, describing the great vision of God on 
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His throne, four and twenty presbyters sitting beside 
Him. (Is this significant for the constitution of the 
community?) In the seven letters we find, it is true, 
a prophetess in Thyatira (ii. 20), but nowhere any 
mention of an office in the community, and the angels 
of the community cannot be taken as bishops—an 
explanation which was never given in the earlier period 
(in spite of Zahn and others). But the position of the 
writer, John, is important. He appears in point of 
fact as the superintendent of these communities, 
although he describes himself as a brother (i. 9). The 
only other features we can point to are the representa- 
tion of the twelve apostles in the book (xxi. 14) as the 
twelve foundation stones; the mention of the apostles 
and prophets (xviii. 20); further, the false apostles who 
had forced their way into Ephesus (ii. 2), and the 
reader (i. 3), who is presupposed in every community 
(see Mark xiii. 14, Matt. xxiv. 15). 

(d) The Epistles of John and the Gospel of John.— 
The author of the three Epistles, who in the second and 
third calls himself the presbyter (6 apeo®irepos), and 
who is probably identical with the John of the Apoca- 
lypse, appears in these likewise as a superintendent. 
This is discernible in I. ii, 12 ff., but it is quite 
evident in the third Epistle (see Texte wu. Unters., xv. 3, 
1897). The author rules as head over a considerable 
number of communities and controls them by his 
envoys and by means of epistles: but at the same time 
he is conducting a mission to the Gentiles by means 
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of these envoys. In both connections, however, he 
encounters in one community a strong opposition, 
which went so far as the refusal to receive the Epistles 
and missionaries, and ended in the excommunication of 
the adherents whom these had gained in the com- 
munity. The fact that the opposition proceeds from 
one man, who (iii. 9) is described as “he who loveth to 
have the pre-eminence among them,” 6 ¢iAoTpwrevwv 
avtov (scil. in the church, of which he is a member), 
makes it evident that here the local pastor (or one 
of the local pastors, for the recipient of the Epistle 
and the Demetrius mentioned in verse 12 appear to be 
his colleagues) is in conflict with the author, who lays 
claim to the rights of a general superintendent as well 
as of a mission superintendent. ‘Thus we here have 
an example of a flagrant collision between the general 
spiritual and missionary organisation, represented by 
the presbyter, and the local organisation. (Compare 
the description of John’s position and work in Clement 
of Alexandria, Quis dives 42: “When .... he re- 
moved to Ephesus, on being invited, he went also to 
the neighbouring districts of the Gentiles; in one place 
appointing bishops, in another setting in order whole 
churches, in another selecting for an office some one of 
those indicated by the Spirit,” éreidy » . . » metHAOer ert 
riv” Edecov, amet mapakaXovmevos Kal ert Ta TANTLO- 
xwpa Tov evar, Srov pev emisKoTOUs KATATTHTWY, 
Brrov oe das éxkAnalas apyocwy, Smov dé KAijpw eva 


a ‘ a , 
yé Twa KANPwTWY THY UTO TOU TVEVMATOS THMLaLVO- 
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pevov. Immediately afterwards he speaks of the pre- 
siding bishop, cabearwe éricxoros, of a city.) Finally, in 
the gospel of John the apostles are warned against pride 
of office (xiii. 13 ff.), not, however, as it seems, against 
exalting themselves above the community, but against 
exalting themselves over one another and in contrast to 
their master, Christ. The only other passage that is 
noteworthy is xxi. 15 ff, in which the general pastoral 
office is solemnly conferred upon Peter. Matt. xvi. 18 
is to be compared. 

(e) The Pastoral Epistles.—In the Pastoral Epistles 
Timothy and Titus appear as representatives of the 
apostle during his absence, so far as representation is here 
possible. They are to see that the teaching is sound 
(as opposed to false doctrine); ‘to give heed to reading, 
to exhortation, to teaching” (rpocéxew TH avayvecet, 
TH wWapakAjoet, TH didackadia, I. iv. 13); they are to be 
circumspect in appointing officials, and, as superintend- 
ents, are to look after the community or communities. 
According to II. ii. 2 ff., Timothy is to hand on to 
reliable men, who promise to become skilful teachers, 
the doctrine which has been handed down to him 
from the apostles among many witnesses (d:a zoAA@v 
papTupwy); he himself, however, as a spiritual warrior, 
is not to mix in the affairs of the world, and 
all the less as he has the right to live on his office 
(as the apostle himself, 1 Cor. ix. 7). In the Epistle 
to Titus, besides “aged men” (advanced in years, 
mpexBvra) and aged women, who by virtue of their 
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position have duties towards the young women and 
men (ai véa, of vesrrepor) which seem to be almost 
official (ii. 2 ff.), special presbyters are mentioned 
(i. 5 ff) whom Titus is to appoint (xa@:erdvat) on 
the island (Crete) in every city (kara wéAw). After 
the qualities necessary for them have been enumerated 
(iter alia they must be blameless, avéyxAnros, and the 
husband of one wife, uids yuvarkds amp), the writer 
goes on, “for the bishop must be blameless, as God’s 
steward” (dei yap tov éricxomroy avéykAnTov elvat we 
Geot otkovouos), and then follows another long list of 
qualities. As the somewhat tautological text runs, 
the bishop seems to be identical with the presbyter, 
and must therefore be understood in a plural sense ; 
but it is a question whether verses 7-9 are not an inter- 
polation (verse 6 ends with “unruly,” dvuréraxra, and 
verse 10 begins with “unruly,” avurdraxrot). If that 
be so, in this case the regulation is probably to be 
interpreted as referring to a monarchical bishop. In 
1 Timothy, “old men” (advanced in years, but here the 
word used is zpeaBvrepor), aged women, young men and 
young women, as in the Epistle to Titus,are distinguished 
as special classes of the community (v. 1 ff), and in 
addition, widows who are widows indeed, and those 
widows who are entrusted with some function in the 
community (v. 9 ff.), and who receive their maintenance 
from the treasury of the community (v. 16). In 
addition, the communities possess appointed presbyters, 
and with regard to those who rule well (ckadés apoec- 
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Tores), but especially those who are capable of teaching, 
it is ordained that they are to receive a double portion 
(v. 17). Also, no accusation against them is to be 
received unless two or three witnesses are present (v. 19). 
But besides these regulations there is another lengthy 
section (iii. 1-13), which treats of the qualities of the 
bishop and the deacons, and is introduced with the 
words, “if a man seeketh the office of a bishop, he 
desireth a good work,” eZ tis éricxomigs opéyeTat, KaAoU 
épyou éOuuei (the office of a bishop is therefore a 
possible and legitimate object of ambition). Among 
the qualities of the bishop, which are almost identical 
with those demanded in the Epistle to Titus, it is 
especially important that besides being the husband of 
one wife (uias yuvaixos dyjp), he should be given to 
hospitality, apt to teach, no lover of money, one 
that ruleth well his own house (g:Ad€£evos, duSaxtiKds, 
adirapyupos, To idiov otkov Kad@s TpoicTauevos), and 
he must have good testimony from them that are 
without. The qualities of the deacons are similar to 
those of the bishop (it is uncertain whether iii. 11 refers 
to the wives of the deacons or to the deaconesses). 
This section stands in much the same position as its 
parallel in the Epistle to Titus. Probably it is inter- 
polated (iii. 14 connects with 11. 15); in this case it is 
to be interpreted as referrmg to a monarchical bishop 
with his deacons (v. 2, 6 éricxozros; Vv. 8, dtaxovor). If 
it is not interpolated, then the bishop =the bishops = 
the appointed presbyters, 
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(f) The First Epistle of Clement.—Finally, we get 
from the First Epistle of Clement not an incidental and 
incoherent but a deliberate, connected and comprehen- 
sive account of constitutional conditions. The fact 
that the Epistle is written from one community to 
another, its Roman origin, and the certainty with 
which it can be dated, make the information which it 
gives all the more valuable. But the statement of 
actual conditions is bound up with historical judg- 
ments and a theory which are not equally certain. 
The occasion of the Epistle is the revolt of a part of 
the Corinthian community (the “younger men”), at 
the instigation of a few ringleaders, against the other 
members; the revolt has already led to the deposition 
of blameless officials of the community—a deposition 
which meets with the disapproval of the Romans. 
The actual facts which the Epistle shows are as 
follows :— 

(a) The community is divided into older men 
(pec Birepor) and the “ young”; to the former honour 
is due (i. 3, iii. 3, xxi. 6). 

(6) From these presbyters (as advanced in years) we 
must distinguish “the leaders,” to whom obedience is 
due (jyovpevor, Tpoyyoupevot, i. 3, xxi. 6; it can be 
proved from other sources that in the earliest period 
this was a general name in the Roman community for 
all leaders ; see above, Hebrews and Hermas, Vis. ii. 2, 
iii. 9). 

(c) Among these leaders the Epistle keeps in view 
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from c. 40 onwards those who had to conduct divine 
service, either because this seemed to the author the 
most important (in certain respects it was the most 
important), or because the dispute centred round the 
order of worship. These leaders the author thrice calls 
“bishops and deacons,” and their office the “ bishop’s 
office,” éricxom) (xlii. 4 ff., xliv. 1, 4). 

(d) There are appointed officials (kaOcaravewv, xlii. 4, 
5, xliii. 1, xliv. 2 ff, liv. 2) who as having for many 
years borne a good report with all (xliv. 3), and finally 
having been solemnly put to the test (xliv. 2), have 
been appointed by men of repute with the consent of 
the whole Church (xliv. 3). 

(¢) Their functions in the bishop’s office (éricxo77) 
are essentially or primarily connected with public 
worship (“to offer the gifts,” rpocgépew ta dépa, 
xl. 4; “to perform offerings and ministrations,” zpoc- 
popas kai Aeroupylas émiredrcicOau, xl. 2; “to make 
offerings,” zpoopopas voveiv, xl. 4; “ ministration,” 
Aeroupyia, is used in c. 44 alternately with “bishop’s 
office,” éicKko7?). 

(f) These officials, a section of whom has just been 
deposed, also bear (xliv. 5) the title «“ presbyters ” (the 
passage is decisive, because it calls the deceased prede- 
cessors of the deposed bishops and deacons “the 
presbyters who have gone before” [a poodorropicavres 
mpecBurepur]; the passages xvii. 6 and lvii. 1 are not 
decisive, because here the presbyters [oi mpeo BuTepor] 
may mean [as in i. 3, iii, 3, xxi. 6] those advanced in 
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years), and in liv. 2 they are at least included among 
the appointed presbyters (kafecrauévor tpec BuTEpor). 

(g) In spite of the great importance of the officials, 
ideally and in the last resort authority rests with the 
flock itself (7d zroiumov, see xvi. 1, xliv. 3, liv. 2, 
Ivii. 2) or with the people (76 wAqO0g: liv. 1, “I do 
that which is ordered by the people,” wow Ta mpoc- 
TaccoKMeva UO TOU TA/OouS). 

(h) The existence of a monarchical bishop for Corinth 
is excluded. 

(¢) The author of the Epistle writes in the name of 
the Roman community and never abandons this attitude; 
nor does the Roman community send people to Corinth 
whom it describes as clerics but as “ faithful and prudent 
men that have walked among us from youth unto old 
age unblamably,” dvdpas mistovs Kal sdppovas, amo 
veoTNTOS avarTpapEevTas ews ‘ynpous CMEMTTWS EV NULLY 
(xiii. 6). 

These are the actual conditions which prevailed ; 
it follows from them that the bishops and deacons, 
who are always mentioned together, and whose common 
function is called a bishop’s office (é7icKo77), or minis- 
tration (Ae:roupyia), probably belong, as appointed 
presbyters (xaYecrapevor rpexBitepor), to the rulers 
(#yovuevor); but it by no means follows that these 
officials in charge of public worship were the only 
rulers (syovmevor); it is much more probable that the 
latter include other groups who are not named (it is 
not even certain that all appointed presbyters, xaGe- 
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orapéevo. mpecBvtepor, are bishops or deacons). But 
besides what has been described, the Roman community 
in its Epistle brings forward a theory and historical 
assertions with reference to the office of worship. 
Firstly, it introduces in c. 40 ff. the theory that the 
arrangements for worship in the Old Testament, and 
therefore also the particular orders, high-priests, priests, 
levites, laymen, are typical for the Christian com- 
munity (high-priest = Christ, priests = bishops, levites = 
deacons); it is questionable whether, in the sense in 
which the author uses it, the term “the layman” 
(6 Aaitkds) belongs to the type or to the Christian anti- 
type. But since the term is not found in the Septua- 
gint, the latter is probable (for further details about 
laity and clergy see below); with this the fateful first 
step is taken of interpreting the nature of office in 
the Church by reference to Jewish institutions (to a 
certain extent the way is prepared for this in 1 Cor. 
ix. 9 and 1 Tim. v. 18). This was, as far as we know, 
something new—especially as it is emphasised in xli. 3 
that the violation of the laws of worship in the Old 
Testament involves death ! !—and the Roman community 
is proudly conscious that new knowledge has been 
granted to it (xl. 4, “ye see, brethren, in proportion 
as greater knowledge hath been vouchsafed unto us, so 
much the more are we exposed to danger,” dpare 
adedpol, dow wreiovos KaTnEHOnuev yrvocrews, TOTOUTH 
parrov viroxeiucOa xudivp). Secondly, by misquoting 
the words of Isaiah (lx. 17), “I will also make thy 
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officers peace and thine exactors righteousness ” (Sacw 
rove dpxovrds cou ev eipiyy Kal Tovs émiTKOTOUS TOU ev 
ducatocvvy), in the form “I will appoint their bishops in 
righteousness and their deacons in faith” (cataoTiow 
[this is also a technical term ; see above] TOUS ETLTKOTOUS 
avtav év daoctyy Kat Siakdvovs adTov €v aiaret), it 
maintains that the appointment of bishops and deacons 
under these very titles is foretold in the Old Testament. 
Thirdly, it declares that the apostles, who were sent 
from Christ just as Christ was sent from God, had, as 
missionaries, everywhere appointed their first converts, 
when they had proved them by the Spirit (cf. 1 Tim. 
iii. 10), as bishops and deacons “ unto them that should 
believe” (rav weddAdvT@Y TicTevE). Finally, it main- 
tains that “our” apostles (here perhaps not the Twelve, 
but Peter and Paul; see c. v.) had foreseen by revelation 
from Jesus Christ that there would be strife over the 
name of the bishop’s office (Zorg éo rat ert TOU OVOMAT OS 
ris éemoxomys)- On this account they had not con- 
tented themselves with the aforesaid appointment, but 
had also added the direction that, after the decease of 
the first officials, other approved men should take over 
their ministration. As is obvious, there is no question 
here of apostolic episcopal succession (nor of succession 
at all), although the continuance of the office is repre- 
- sented as being due to apostolical direction; the strife 
must therefore have centred round the question whether 
the office was to continue at all; there was thus no 
strife about the existence or desirability of the 
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monarchical episcopate, for this episcopate stood 
entirely outside the question. ‘There is just as little 
strife as to who has the appointment of the officials as 
over the nature of their office. 

(g) The “Shepherd” of Hermas.—As regards the _ 
Roman community (but not the Corinthian), the 
Epistle of Clement leaves, after all, the distant possi- 
bility open that a monarchical bishop existed there, and 
that the very writer of the Epistle is the monarchical 
bishop (in this case we should, indeed, be forced to 
assume that the Roman community entirely disregards 
its own constitution, and puts itself at the point of view 
of the wholly different conditions prevailing in Corinth 
—which is, naturally, quite improbable). But this 
possibility is excluded by Hermas, who likewise wrote 
in Rome, and whose work appeared in successive parts 
during the first third of the second century. Hermas’ 
contribution to constitutional history is not large, and 
the little that he does offer is not clear throughout, but 
yet some of it is of great importance. 

1. In distinction from Clement, Hermas thinks 
primarily of the general community and not of the local 
community, Hence he brings the apostles and teachers 
to the front, for though, according to Sim. ix. 15, 16, 
17, 25, they belong to a past generation, yet according 
to Vis. iii. 5 and Mand. iv. 3 some are still living. 
He does not mention the prophets in connection with 
these views about the foundation of the Church (in Sim. 
ix. 15 the Old Testament prophets are meant); it is 
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difficult to account for this omission (see my Mission 
and Expansion of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 339 ff.), since 
in Mand. xi. he goes very thoroughly into the question 
of the true and the false prophets, and he himself is a 
prophet. 

2. In Vis. iii. 5 he connects the general with the 
local organisation (as in the Epistle to the Ephesians) 
and now gives the sequence apostles, bishops, teachers, 
deacons (ardaToAol, éricxoTol, Sidackadol, Stakovot), 
i.e. for him the local organisation is represented by the 
bishops and deacons; in order to honour the bishops, 
however, he puts them before the teachers. The con- 
junction “ bishops and deacons” occurs again in Sim. ix. 
26, 27 (with the order reversed for an accidental but 
obvious reason). ‘Their chief task is, as unselfish men, 
to care for the widows and orphans, as well as the poor ; 
their service is called a ministration (d:axovia and 
Aevroupyia). 

3. In Vis. ii. 2, 6, the rulers of the Church 
(arponyovpevor THs exkAyotas) are admonished to direct 
their ways in righteousness—we cannot but understand 
them (see 1 Clem.) as including every kind of leader 
—and in Vis. iii. 9, 7, they receive a still sharper 
admonition : at the same time we find expressly added 
to them those that occupy the first seats (zpwto- 
caQeSpirat). Unfortunately it is not stated who these 
are: according to Mand. xi. 1 the false prophet sits on 
the chair (xa0édpa), and according to Mand. xi. 12 he 
strives after the first seat (xpwroxaQedpia). We shall 
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have to give the expression a wider meaning, as it stands 
beside such a general expression as “the rulers” (of 
mponyovpevot); it is certainly not a term of scorn: it 
means all those who, either as prophets or teachers or 
in some similar capacity, stand towards the multitude 
(+60 7An00s, Mand. xi. 9) in the position of instructors, 
Whether the author condemns only the striving for the 
first seat (zpwroxaQedpia) or the very idea of a first 
seat, is not quite clear; still, the former is more 
probable, nor is it contradicted by Stm. viii. 7, 4, 
for here too the author signifies his disapproval, not 
of the foremost places (zpwreta) as such, but of those 
“who are emulous of each other about the foremost 
places and about fame. All these are foolish in indulg- 
ing in such a rivalry ” (ot éyovor GHAOv Twa év GAAHAOIS 
wept mpwrelwy Kal mept do€ys Twos* TavTes ovTOL 
MO@pol eiatv, Ev AAAnAOLs ExovTES CroV TEPt Tpwrelwr). 
All the same, in view of the coming monarchical 
episcopate, the fact of “rivalry about the foremost 
places ” (£ijXos wept tpwreiwy) is important (cf 3 John 
v. 19, “he who loveth to have the pre-eminence,” 
piAoTpwrevwy), and nothing prevents us from seeking 
the disputants among the bishops (ér/cxo7ro1). 

4. In two passages presbyters are mentioned; in 
Vis. ii. 4, 2, the Church asks Hermas whether he has 
already given a certain little book to the presbyters. 
On his denial he is told that he is to read it in this city 
“along with the presbyters who preside over the 
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éxkAnstas), and in Vis. iii. 1 he is taught in a symbolical 
incident that there are still worthier people in the 
church than the presbyters, namely, the martyrs. Un- 
fortunately, this short notice does not enable us to 
determine positively in what relation the presbyters 
stood to the bishops and deacons (the same applies to 
the shepherds, zroiméves, Who are once mentioned, Sam. 
ix. 31. 6, and who are responsible for the sheep. Who 
are they, presbyters or bishops ?). Where the one are 
mentioned the others are absent. Obviously the pres- 
byters who preside over the Church (of peo Butepor 
of wpolaTamevol THS éxkAyatas) belong so exclusively to 
the individual community that the author cannot make 
use of them where he thinks of the Church as a whole, 
or of the individual community as a reflection of the 
Church as a whole. But it is not possible to say any- 
thing more. ‘I'he relation of the two groups remains 
obscure. 

5. Finally, Hermas mentions a certain Clement and 
a certain Grapte when he is speaking of the sending 
forth of the book (see above). The former is to send 
the book “to foreign cities” (ets tas é&w aoAets), for 
this is what he has been commissioned to do (éxelvw yap 
CTITET PATTAL) 3 the latter is to make use of it to 
admonish the widows and orphans. Probably the 
writer of the First Epistle of Clement is meant; but 
even if it is recognised that in this sentence (éxelyw yap 
éxirérparrat) Clement is entrusted, not with a tem- 
porary commission for a particular purpose, but with 
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a permanent and general one, still he cannot by any 
means be regarded as a monarchical bishop. Though 
he may have been very highly esteemed and was perhaps 
a presbyter or a bishop, yet he can only be looked upon 
as an official appointed to deal with the correspondence. 
The existence of a monarchical bishop is excluded both 
by the plural “the presbyters who preside over the 
church” (06 rpexBvrepo: of rpoistapevor THe éxkAnolas) 
(in the one community of Rome) and by the plural 
“bishops” (ézicxo7rou). 

(h) The Teaching of the Apostles.—The “ Teaching 
of the Apostles” is concerned, like Hermas, almost 
entirely with the Church as a whole, and with the 
individual community as its local embodiment. This 
is the reason why it is so much taken up with the work 
of the apostles, prophets, and teachers, whose work it 
still presupposes, even though it makes regulations for 
the case when the individual community has no prophets 
and teachers (ix. and x. 1-6 compared with x. 7, 
xili.4, xv, 1). 7Phe high esteem in which those 
“speaking the Word” (Adyoy Nadodvres) are held is 
extraordinary (they are to be honoured as the Lord ; 
“for where the Lordship is spoken of, there is the Lord,” 
SOev yap 4 Kupidtns Naderrat, exe? KUplos éotiy, iv. 1; 
to criticise the prophet is an unforgivable sin, xi. Ds 
Although the class of the prophets already shows 
ominous signs of corruption (xi. 7-12), this makes no 
difference to the esteem which is their due, or to the 
material services which the community owes them (even 
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before the poor, xi. 4), for, as the author writes in 
xill. 3, “the prophets are your high priests.” We find 
here, for the second time, appeal made to the priestly 
office in the Old Testament (see above, 1 Clem.). In 
c. xiv. the author comes to the subject of the Sunday 
service and the solemn sacrifice (Ovcia). In this connec- 
tion he says (c. xv.): “ Appoint therefore for yourselves 
bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord, men meek 
and not lovers of money, and true and approved ; for 
they also minister unto you the ministry of the prophets 
and teachers. Therefore despise them not, for they are 
your honourable men along with the prophets and 
teachers” (yetporomjoare ody éavTois émiaxdTous Kal 
Siaxdvous akiovs Tov Kupiov, dvdpas Tpaeis Kai adid- 
apyvpous Kat adnOeig Kat Sedoximacpevors’ vuiv yup 
Netroupyovor Kai avtot THY NeLTOUpyiay ToY TpopyTay 
kal diackadwy* wy odv UrepidnTe avTOvs' avTol yap 
clowy of TeTLYUNMevol VUoV peTa TOV TpOdNTaY Kal 
didacxadwv). These words are particularly valuable : 

1. They bring bishops and deacons into close con- 
nection—presbyters are not mentioned either here or 
anywhere else in the book. 

2, They show by the close connection of these 
persons with the sacrifice (@vcia) that their function 
had primarily to do with public worship (see 1 Clem.). 

3. They specify their qualities in such a way that 
it is obvious that their duties also included personal 
influence and the management of finance. 

4, They prove that these officials (as distinguished 
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from apostles, prophets, and teachers) are appointed by 
the community and are therefore local officials. 

5. They show that “speaking the Word” (Aoyoy 
Aare) is not in itself one of their functions, but that 
this ministration, Aecrovpyia (owing to the lack of 
prophets and teachers) is beginning to pass into their 
hands. 

6. Finally they show that in the abstract a great 
gulf exists between prophets and teachers on the one 
hand, and bishops and deacons on the other, but that 
we should beware of underestimating the latter (as 
elected officials), since they now do the work of the 
former, namely, the ministration of the Word. 

(i) The Epistle of Polycarp—The Epistle of 
Polycarp is addressed to the community at Philippi. 
We shall treat later of the constitution which it 
suggests for Smyrna. In Philippi it does not pre- 
suppose a monarchical bishop but a collegiate adminis- 
tration. First of all, the men are admonished (iv. 1), 
then the women (iv. 2), then the widows (iv. 3), then the 
deacons (v. 2), then the younger men (vewrepor) (v. 3), 
then the virgins (v. 3c), then the presbyters, apeo- 
Bitepor (vi.). With reference to the young men 
(vedrepor), it is said that they are to be subject to the 
presbyters and deacons as unto God and Christ (as 
Oem kat Xpictw). Here the monarchical bishop must 
have been mentioned if there had been one in Philippi. 
But the admonitions addressed to the presbyters also 
exclude him, for these are represented as a collegiate 
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unity, but at the same time, in the demands which are 
made upon them, as the class which in almost all 
conceivable relations has the direction and administra- 
tion. In fact none of the lists which we possess 
specifying the qualities necessary for officials of the 
community is more extensive and many-sided than this 
(financial administration is mentioned and only public 
worship is absent). But it is very surprising that they 
are not called “bishops” and that the name “ bishops ” 
is entirely absent from the Epistle (see, on the other 
hand, the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians). We 
might be tempted to assume that the admonition 
addressed to the bishops has fallen out from its place in 
front of that to the deacons, since it is extremely sur- 
prising to find these put in front, but another explana- 
tion is more natural. Owing to having dealt with the 
young men (vewrepor) after the deacons, Polycarp felt 
called upon (cf. 1 Pet., 1 Clem.) to include under the 
general title “the presbyters” (of tpexBvrepor) all the 
leaders whom he still wished to admonish. (Note also 
that each time he introduces the admonitions to the 
deacons and to the young men, vewrepor, with the 
words “in like manner,” ouoiws, but then continues 
simply with “and the presbyters,” «ai of rpexBvrepa..) 
The absence of the bishops is thus accidental: they are 
included, together with the aged and the leading men 
generally, in the presbyters (rpexBvrepor). A particular 
presbyter (Valens) is mentioned in c. xi.: on account of 
some lapse due to avarice he has lost his position (“ who 
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was once a presbyter among you,” qui presbyter factus 
est.aliquando apud vos). Nothing more definite about 
the constitution can be got from this. Still it is not 
without significance that an official entrusted with the 
administration of the funds—for this must be assumed 
from the nature of his lapse—is here called a 
“ presbyter” and that he lost his position. 

This exhausts the most important passages in the 
sources belonging to the period from Vespasian and 
Hadrian, with the exception of the Epistles of Ignatius. 


CHAPTER III 
IcNATIUS AND THE Episcopate. Locat ComMUNITIES 


16. The Rise of the Monarchical Episcopate. 
The Epistles of Ignatius. 
ImmepiaTELY after the period to which this varied and 
by no means consistent material belongs, viz. in the age 
of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, the monarchical 
episcopate, along with the definite organisation which 
goes with it, is to be found, so far as our information 
extends, everywhere in the Church ; indeed, as regards 
Antioch and Asia Minor, the Epistles of Ignatius are 
to be taken as proving its existence as early as about 
the year 115 a.p. ‘The historical problem thus arising is 
great and difficult to solve, for in the material brought 
forward above there is scarcely a single feature pointing 
directly to the monarchical constitution. In Ignatius 
it takes the following form: at the head of every com- 
munity (except the Roman, to which he is writing) 
there stands a bishop, who bears this name and no 
other. He is the real monarch of the community, as it 
seems, in every conceivable relation. Primarily, how- 


ever, he is the leader of public worship and presides at 
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all Christian gatherings, and the first duty of every 
Christian is to attach himself to him, and to avoid all 
unauthorised services. But it is not less important to 
hearken to his word, his teaching. In general “ nothing 
in opposition to the bishop, nothing without the bishop,” 
is the alpha and omega of the Ignatian epistles. In 
subordination, yet next in order to him, stands a college 
of presbyters (ro rpecBuTnpiov, of mperBvrepor) which 
acts as a council, with special seats of honour in the 
community. They seem to act, not as individuals but 
only as a council (but their powers are hardly touched 
upon at all), and they have no other name than “the 
presbyters ” (their number is not stated). Finally there 
come the deacons (an indefinite number), who do not 
form a college but appear as individuals. They are the 
executive organs of the bishop in divine service and in 
the work of administration, and for this reason are 
very closely associated with him (hence the affinity of 
bishop and deacon, which is also to be observed else- 
where). ‘The “theory” which Ignatius constructs from 
this order seems, on a superficial view, to exalt to an 
extravagant degree its nature and dignity; in truth, 
the Ignatian theory depreciates them, or rather reveals 
that the whole institution was really by no means so 
exalted and on no such firm canonical foundation as he 
would have us believe. In the first place, the theory 
has its root in the view which makes the individual 
community a reflection of the community as a whole. 
This accounts for its being constantly proclaimed that 
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in the individual community the bishop stands in place 
of God or of Christ, the presbyters in the place of the 
apostles. This assertion really proves nothing at all: 
it would prove something, and indeed a great deal, 
if it was said that the bishop stood in place of the 
apostles and continued their office. But Ignatius does not 
say this. What he does say is indeed not simply rhetoric 
—for at its base lies the old conception of the general 
and the local community being in one another—but it is 
a view which does not involve the possession of judicial 
powers by the bishop and presbyters. Then it cannot be 
ascertained beyond doubt how much of this constitution 
was really established in Asia and how much belongs 
merely to Antioch. It is certain, indeed, that the 
Asiatic communities, to which Ignatius is writing, in at 
least one respect had a monarchical head as well as 
presbyters and deacons; and further, that the official 
who stood at the head might be a comparatively young 
man (Magn. iii.), and therefore as regards age need not 
belong to the presbyters. But the documents relating 
to Asia up to the beginning of the third century 
(especially Irenzeus) show how great a mistake it would 
be to extend to the whole of Asia Minor, on the basis 
of the Epistles of Ignatius, the sharp terminological 
distinction “the bishop, the presbyters.” They show, 
in contradiction to Ignatius, that the monarchical bishops 
were still always called “presbyters of the church.” 
But it is also questionable whether Ignatius really 
found the general rule of a single individual already 
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established in the Asiatic communities. What, to his 
joy, he did find an established usage there was that an 
individual who bore the name of “bishop” (but was 
perhaps not the only one to be called a bishop) con- 
ducted divine service. This forms the kernel round 
which his admonitions and speculations centre. But it 
may justly be asked whether the part which the 
presbyters actually played in the leadership of the com- 
munity was not quite different from what he makes it 
appear. Certainly he is totally silent about the real 
nature of their canonical powers. The problem is thus 
not so great as it was bound to seem at first sight. 
For Antioch, indeed, we must assume the existence of 
the monarchical episcopate in the strict sense, because 
Ignatius himself was bishop there. But what do we 
know of the community in Antioch and the Syrian 
communities? The episcopate at Antioch may be a 
copy of the monarchy at J erusalem of James and Simeon 
(this is Zahn’s contention), but it may also—and this 
seems more probable to me—have developed out of 
special conditions of which we have absolutely no know- 
ledge. The old list of bishops of Antioch connects 
the episcopate with Peter, and mentions Euodius as 
Ignatius’ predecessor (see my Chronologie, vol. i. pp. 'T0 
ff.). The problem, so far as it is capable of solution, 
concerns in general only the regions lying between 
Phrygia and Rome, for it is only from these that the 
material comes which we have collected above. Even 
Egypt must be left out of account, for we have no 
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statements as to the constitution of the communities 
there before the end of the second century. 

How, then, is the material belonging to the period 
before Pius to be judged in the light of the fact that 
these regions have monarchical bishops from the time 
of the Antonines? (For Rome the existence of a list 
of bishops belonging to the period of Soter [see my 
Chronologie, i.c.] and the express designation of 
Anicetus as the bishop in an almost contemporary 
document make it certain that the monarchical episco- 
pate came into prominence not later than about 150; 
the author of the Muratorian fragment is therefore right 
in giving Pius the title of bishop; the conclusion of 
the “ Shepherd” of Hermas must have been written about 
140 at the latest. So far as Corinth is concerned, we 
have the evidence of Hegesippus [Euseb., H.E., iv. 22], 
who states that Primus was bishop there in the time 
of Anicetus of Rome. Morarchical bishops in the 
Greek and Asiatic cities as well as in Crete are attested 
by Dionysius of Corinth, Polycrates, and others in 
Euseb., iv. 23 ff., etc. etc.) In my opinion the following 
points are certain :-— 

1. Until past the beginning of the second century 
the organisation of the individual community did not 
in general possess the importance which it afterwards 
acquired. Men felt that, as Christians, they belonged 
to the Church as a whole, and regarded their attach- 
ment to the individual community, since it was some- 
thing fixed and earthly, almost as something which 
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ought not to be: this feeling they tried to get rid of by 
conceiving of the individual community as “ the church 
of God (éxkAyoia tov Oeov) dwelling as a sojourner 
in this city.” In accordance with this view we have 
government by the Spirit, by the whole community of 
the elect, and, last but not least, by the charismata, 
which organised everything and did not leave for the 
most part any room for earthly judicial authorities, and 
made even the “governments” (kuBepmicets) appear as 
an outpouring of the Spirit (like glossolalia). 

2. The community as a whole is governed on 
strictly monarchical lines, for it has Christ as its 
shepherd and bishop; further, it builds itself on the 
infallible Word of God, and this is available, in the 
form of apostolical teaching, in living representatives 
and witnesses, namely, the apostles (prophets and 
teachers). Among them the Twelve take, if possible, 
a still more important position in the view of the 
Gentile churches, while the Common Law in. the 
churches for dealing with spiritual matters grew up 
from the practice of Paul and the other missionaries 
to the Gentiles, 

3. The democratic equality which was based on the 
charismata and originally applied to a close association 
of brethren, might lead to the adoption, from the 
heathen religious societies, of certain free and easy 
forms, but this was certainly not brought about by 
earnest Christians, and even immature Christians could 
not deliberately adopt them but were only more or less 
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defenceless against their intrusion. We must therefore 
accept with the greatest caution the theories that 
ancient Christian institutions are to be carried back 
to the heathen religious societies; recourse to such an 
explanation as this is more appropriate in the face of 
later conditions. 

4. From the beginning the natural division between 
older and younger (zpecGiTepor and vewrepor) is 
authoritative for the inner life of the local communities : 
to the former group also belonged all those whose 
services called for deference and thanks (even apostles 
might be called presbyters, but in general this did not 
become a technical usage). Where circumstances did 
not permit of the missionaries’ handing over everything 
that remained to be done after their departure to the 
care of a householder, or to the most prominent of the 
first converts, or to “old men” (how seldom, in all 
probability, was this possible, especially where the 
number of early converts was relatively large !), officials 
(as a rule the earliest converts) were appointed, probably 
always by the laying on of hands, though certainly the 
method was not everywhere the same. It may have 
been the rule for the apostle conducting the mission to 
make the appointment, but how varied must have 
been the procedure when the impulse came from the 
Spirit; prophets also, and the community, might 
supplicate for this impulse and might examine it, and 
the practice of the later period shows that no one was 
forced upon the community. The officials—there are 
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always several—did not everywhere have the same name ; 
and it is especially noteworthy that in general they did 
not have a fixed name. Not only where the synagogue 
was taken as a model, but where the new order was 
regarded merely as a crystallisation of the natural 
division into old and young, and also in places where 
the municipal constitution may perhaps have supplied 
the example, the term “presbyter” was the obvious 
and natural choice. These old men were “elders” 
appointed by the laying on of hands—who sometimes 
disappeared into the general body of old men and 
sometimes stood out from it. They were also called 
“shepherds ” (for there was no metaphor more natural 
than this), and presidents (of zpotoramevor), a name 
which in itself does not denote any office but an actual 
function. Their authority was to be in all essentials 
dependent upon their Great Example (1 Pet. v.), and 
was thus not really of a judicial nature. 

5. The functions of these presbyters were of a dia- 
conal nature so long as building up by means of the 
Word could be left to the free working of the Spirit 
(though in many communities the activity of the Spirit 
in this respect may have been from the beginning 
only very insignificant). But here we must distinguish 
a diaconate in a wider and a narrower sense. In the 
wider sense it includes every service which is not a 
service of the Word (this, too, under certain circum- 
stances is called “ diakonia,” but here it can be left out 
of account), and therefore everything which may be 
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an object of any care, discipline, and management. In 
the narrower sense it includes the two closely related 
spheres of care for the poor and the performance of 
duties at the assembly of the community. Both in the 
former relation and in the latter we find at an early 
period the names “ bishops” and “ deacons” applied to 
the presbyters (just as they are applied to the Exalted 
Christ in respect of his work for the community as a 
whole), though it is only at the beginning and on rare 
occasions that the presbyters are called bishops in 
relation to the diaconate in the wider sense (nor did any 
cleavage into higher and lower functions develop in the 
diaconate as a whole). On the contrary, the presbyters 
come to be more and more regularly denoted by the 
names which had been reserved for the diaconate in the 
narrower sense, i.e. as covering the care of the poor and 
the performance of duties at the assembly of the 
community. (We should expect just the opposite in 
view of the scope of the term “overseer,” éwicxo7os, 
but this is not what took place.) But in this connec- 
tion the practice soon developed of no longer reckoning 
among the presbyters the officials who in these depart- 
ments were merely executive and did not have the 
direction in their hands (here there was absolutely no 
chance of avoiding the cleavage), but of leaving to them 
the name of “deacon,” didkovos (in 1 Clem. they are 
counted, curiously enough, among the presbyters). 
This led to a depreciation of this old title of honour 
(Ignatius still tries to lay a plaster on the sore); the 
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‘deacon ” became in reality only a servant, whereas at 
the beginning he must have occupied a higher position. 
It follows from this exposition that in the very earliest 
period presbyters and bishops here and there coincided, 
so that every duly appointed presbyter was also called a 
bishop. But quick and decisive was the victory of the 
form of expression according to which only the officials 
who played an active and leading part in the assembly 
of the community and in the care of the poor were called 
“bishops” (without losing the name “presbyter” or 
their place in the college of presbyters). This victory 
—‘“bishop ” (€ricxo7os) is a higher name and probably 
has nothing to do originally with the secular ézisxozos 
of a city, but only with the éricxomos Christ; at a 
later period analogies may have been set up, and here 
and there these may have been of importance, but this 
cannot be proved—is obviously a proof of the increasing 
importance of the care of the poor and of the service in 
the assembly of the community, which more and more 
resolved itself into the conducting of public worship, 
now beginning to establish itself in a fixed form. But 
the function of the bishops and deacons (especially, 
however, of the former) must have completely differ- 
entiated itself from that of the presbyters in general, 
when, owing to the lack of prophets and teachers, they 
were charged with the function of building up by means 
of the Word (rév Adyov Tov Oeod AaXdeiv), and other 
duties which these inspired men had hitherto performed. 
It is true that at the beginning, and in many com- 
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munities certainly for a somewhat lengthy period, every 
presbyter might be entrusted with this function, and, 
for example, the First Epistle of Timothy has in view 
presbyters who are capable of teaching. But as the 
testimony of the Didaché and Hermas shows, the func- 
tions of the apostles, prophets, and teachers must have 
devolved to an increasing extent on the bishops (and 
deacons) ; this, indeed, was only natural, since they had 
to officiate at the solemn assembly of the community, 
which more and more became an assembly for worship. 
The Didaché says that the bishops and deacons of the 
community perform the service of the prophets and 
teachers, and Hermas connects them with the apostles 
and teachers, but in this connection both are silent 
about the presbyters. But in and with this develop- 
ment a great deal of the high estimation in which these 
spiritual teachers were held must necessarily have been 
transferred to the bishops. The Didaché says as much 
in plain words: “they are your honourable men, along 
with the prophets and teachers.” What consequences 
this involved for the bishops, after they had become 
monarchical bishops and assembled in synods, will be 
shown later. 

6. The course of things as here set forth does justice 
to a great part of the material collected above, and 
clears up, though there is no need to show this now, 
the complicated use of the terms presbyter, bishop, 
deacon, as well as the affinity of bishops and deacons. 
Now for the first time, so far as we know, in the Epistle 
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of Clement this gradually developed order of the local 
community is carried back to the Old Testament 
prototype and to an authoritative apostolical order. 
(The latter assertion is to a certain extent supported by 
the facts, but to maintain that there was a “command” 
on the part of the apostles is a momentous fiction.) 
This order receives thereby a legal stamp; it is sup- 
posed to rest upon both spiritual and, so to speak, 
secular law. Clement makes this legal character apply 
to the office as an office of worship (and in its twofold 
division), maintaining at the same time the necessity 
(and therefore the necessary continuance) of the office 
and the irremovability of its holders, provided that 
their conduct is free from blame. Whether Clement 
was also interested in consolidating in the same way 
all the functions of the presbyters, including those 
which lie outside the sphere of worship, cannot be 
directly determined, but indirectly it follows as a 
necessary conclusion, for the community has to honour 
the old and to obey the “leaders” ; moreover, it does 
not choose directly, but the officials are appointed 
(xaBiordvar)—at least in Rome—by men of repute, 
EAAGytwor avdpes (ze. by the leaders or notables) ; here 
the community has only to signify its approval 
(cvvevdoxeiv). But certain as it is that it is not a 
matter of indifference that, as far as we know, it was 
the Roman community which first claimed this as 
a statutory apostolical injunction, it is no less certain 
that Sohm here goes too far when he sees in the Epistle 
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of Clement the great lapse which led to the rise of 
ecclesiastical law, and deduces the spread of the new 
view from the circulation of the epistle. In Corinth the 
majority of the community must already have held 
essentially similar views, and must at least have been 
disposed to regard the office as necessary and its holders 
as irremovable.1 The correct view is as follows: The 
local community, a body which has hitherto been 
essentially united to the spiritual community as a 
whole, now for the first time becomes an entity resting 
on itself, or rather on the officials in charge of its 
worship, and now for the first time there is an ecclesi- 
astical law in the proper sense, because the spiritual 
factor and the Church as a whole are as a matter of fact 
excluded (although, indeed, the practice still continued of 
referring everything to God Himself or to His Spirit). 
This change of opinion, such as can be proved to have 
taken place in Rome, by which a legal and apostolical 
character is ascribed to the constitution of the individual 
community, was consummated everywhere about this 
period or soon afterwards (but in the case of Ignatius 
the monarchical episcopate is earlier than this change). 
1 The irremovability of the officials—except where they have 
grossly violated their official duties and ipso facto have lost their 
office (see Cyprian’s Epistles, from which it is obvious that loss 
of office was a matter of course)—Wwas no longer objected to any- 
where in the great Church, so far as I know, from the second 
century onwards, A few Isaurian inscriptions, on which we 
read “twice presbyter” (d!s mpexBitepos) seem to contradict this, 


but it is more than probable that “twice” is to be taken, not 
with “presbyter,” but with the preceding word, 
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7. As regards the question of the origin of the 
monarchical office, it is extremely significant that it 
developed in connection with the problem of organisa- 
tion. Organisation came within the sphere of the 
officials in charge of public worship, who also had in 
their hands the administration of the funds and the 
care of the poor. These officials in charge of the 
worship are already mentioned by Paul (Philippians) ; 
Clement not only carries back their appointment to 
the apostles, but also knows of an apostolical injunction 
dealing with the lasting necessity of such an office of 
overseer (€7icKo77), While Hermas connects them with 
the apostles and teachers, and the Didaché with the 
prophets and teachers (similar assertions are not made 
about the office of the presbyters). Since we are deprived 
of almost every direct source of information concern- 
ing the origin of the monarchy of the bishop, we are 
thrown back upon hypotheses. In connection with 
these we must be mindful of the saying of Salmon: 
“If the original constitution of the Church was not 
the same as in the time of Irenzeus, it must at least 
have been capable of an inner development to the 
later form, and indeed in the form of quite gradual 
changes, called forth by causes universal in their 
nature.” This demand we have so far complied with ; 
it is the same as that which we must postulate if we 
are to give a correct account of the rise of the New 
Testament and the apostolic rule of faith. 

(i) Probably where the monarchy of the leading 
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apostle (prophet or teacher) in a local community lapsed, 
there was from the beginning a kind of informal 
monarchy, i.e. the college of ruling presbyters needed, 
like all colleges, a president, and the community like- 
wise needed an executive official Naturally this 
function fell to the one who took the most prominent 
part, and therefore not to one of the ordinary presbyters 
_ but to a presbyter-bishop. 

(ii) When public worship began to assume fixed 
forms and a ritual developed and established itself, it 
was natural that the leadership should come more and 
more into the hands of an individual; indeed, the 
celebration of the Eucharist perhaps required from the 
beginning a single leader (according to Sohm from 
the beginning as a representative of Christ). Justin 
distinguishes in public worship (about the year 150) 
the one president (mpoertas) and several deacons 
(Staxovor) (Ap. I. 65, 67). The same applies to the 
administration of finance, which was so important : this, 
too, needed the management of one man if there was 
to be any order (Justin, I. 67): “What is collected 
is deposited with the president and he succours both 
orphans and widows . . . . and freely becomes the pro- 
tector of all who are in need” (vo avAAeyouevoy Tapa 
TH TpoecTart AToTMeT al, Kat auTos emikouper Oppavois 
Te kal Xijpais ..» » Kal amAGS TaGL TOIS év xpela odor 
Knoewwv ‘yivera). In Justin’s time the presidents at 
the service may still have changed, but the important 


point was that one was always needed. 
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(iii) Intercourse also with external bodies required 
a single representative to conduct the business of the 
community. We may take as an example the position 
in Rome occupied as early as the end of the first century 
by Clement, who drew up the Epistle to Corinth in 
the name of the Roman community, and whose activity 
with regard to foreign communities is also mentioned 
by Hermas. 

(iv) In this connection it will also be allowable to 
lay special emphasis on the teaching given, and on the 
protection of the communities from gnostic errors by 
the appointment of a single authoritative teacher. We 
saw above that the teaching functions and authority 
of the apostles and inspired teachers gradually devolved 
upon the bishops. In itself this transference does not 
involve monarchy, nor can the latter be deduced from 
the references, so frequent in the second and third 
centuries, to the chair and the first seat (caOédpa and 
apwrokaQedpia), for this reference is not exclusive of 
the presbyters. Origen still writes (on Matth. xvi. 22) 
“the bishops and presbyters entrusted with the first 
seats among the people” (of tas mpwroxabedpias 
TETLTTEVMEVOL TOV aod érickoTOL Kal 1 pec BuTEpot), 
but it is natural that the chair (ca@édpa, also called 
apoedpia) should become more and more the possession 
of a single teacher. The sharing of responsibility easily 
leads to shuffling it off altogether; only a single 
individual can undertake to be fully responsible (this 
also applies to protection against external influences ; 
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compare what Dionysius of Corinth says in Eusebius, 
H.E., iv. 23, about the importance of the monarchical 
bishop in Athens at a time of persecution), But 
particularly when spiritual instruction was given during 
divine service, the development of this service in a 
monarchical direction was bound to react on the 
monarchy of the bishop as being the teacher (compare 
the way in which Ignatius emphasises this function of 
the bishop). 

(v) The putting forward of lists of bishops (after the 
last quarter of the second century: in Rome, Antioch, 
Corinth, etc., Eusebius, H.#., iv. 23. 3 ff.) would have 
been an impudent falsification, which could not possibly 
have succeeded, if from an early period a single individual 
had not thus stood out as primus inter pares in the 
presbyteral college of many communities (in the sense 
in which Clement comes forward as author in the Roman 
Epistle to Corinth). Just for this very reason it is 
quite impossible to say when the monarchical episcopate 
really began. It developed by a gradual process of 
differentiation, though the fundamental tendency was 
not at the beginning monarchical in character. It is 
naturally first realised in the localities where the title 
of “bishop” is applied only to a single member of a 
community and not to several. 

(vi) There was another reason why the development 
towards monarchy could never appear as a break with the 
past, viz. in many matters the bishop, even after he had 
become monarchical, acted in the same way as before, 
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namely, as a fellow-presbyter along with the college of 
presbyters. As it is said of Marcion (Epiphanius, xlii. 
2) that he appeared before the presbyters in Rome, 
so it is said of Noétus that he was judged by the 
presbyters in Smyrna (Hippol., c. Noét. 1), and the name 
“ presbyter” was still applied to the bishops for a very 
long period (see above), and was preserved still longer 
in the bishops’ practice of addressing their presbyters 
as fellow-presbyters and colleagues. ‘The development 
towards full monarchy which is involved in these ten- 
dencies was checked for a good many decades by the 
universal collegiate character of the office. But it 
must have been furthered in many communities by the 
recollection of what the founder, the missionary (apostle), 
had once been to them, and what, similarly, they must 
have wished to retain (besides, it was being continually 
put forward that the missionary became a bishop, e.g. 
Orig., on Numbers, Hom. xi. 4, “just as in some city, 
where as yet no Christians have been born, if anyone 
comes and begins to teach, he would labour, instruct, con- 
vert to the faith, and afterwards would himself become a 
leader and bishop of those whom he has taught,” sicut 
in aliqua civitate, ubi nondum Christiani nati sunt, si 
accedat aliquis et docere incipiat, laboret, mstruat, adducat 
ad fidem, et ipse postmodum tis, quos docuit, princeps et 
episcopus fiat). ‘This development must also have been 
furthered by the analogy which it was sought to 
establish with the Church as a whole, which possessed 
in Christ its head and its episcopal monarch. But so 
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long as the idea of the Church as a whole was still a 
reality through being represented by an apostolical man, 
this reality kept the local community from taking the 
final step towards full sovereignty (and thus worked 
both in a positive and in a negative direction at the 
same time), for the monarchical bishop is the exponent 
of the individual community as self-contained and 
sovereign of itself. he conflicts in this connection 
which cannot have failed to occur (compare the case of 
Paul and the Corinthian community) have a clear light 
thrown upon them by the Third Epistle of John. It 
is especially characteristic that Diotrephes, “who 
loveth to have the pre-eminence” (6 ¢iAoTpwTevwv 
Aor pégns), even exercises the right of excommunication 
(ex rs éxxAnotas éxBddde), for he could not give a 
stronger expression of his intention to be master in the 
house, and at the same time to vindicate the inde- 
pendence of his house against the whole Church, as 
represented by “the presbyter” John. ‘The counter- 
struggles, however, of the collegiate office against the 
monarchy we should be obliged merely to postulate 
—for even in the “Shepherd” of Hermas their pres- 
ence cannot be safely affirmed (the cases where there 
is a quarrel about the already existing bishop’s office 
naturally do not belong here: Thebutis, Valentinus) 
—-unless we were able to prove their existence at a 
later period, especially in Carthage in the time of 
Cyprian. 


This is as far as conjecture may safely go with regard 
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to the gradual rise of the monarchical episcopate.‘ 
Details, unfortunately, we are unable to ascertain. In 
the form which this office assumed, it is an original 
creation—primarily based, in all probability, on the 
local assembly of the community, which developed more 
and more into an assembly for worship—just because it 
drew to itself powers and forms from all sides. The 
opinion, which finds representatives in Jerome, Theodore, 
and others, that presbyters and bishops were originally 
identical, is not quite correct. The period at which 
every presbyter was also a bishop was in any case very 
short, and probably there were communities in which 
complete identity never existed. A quite peculiar 
theory of the origin of the monarchical episcopate is 
propounded by Theodore of Mopsuestia in his Com- 
mentary on | Timothy (see my Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 445 ff.). Assuming the 
original identity of bishops and presbyters in the form 
of a collegiate body exercising official functions in the 
local community, he goes on to add that the power of 
ordination originally rested, not with them but with the 
apostles. The apostles, therefore (or in certain cases 
representatives appointed by them, such as Timothy), 


1 If this account be compared with that given by Duchesne 
(Early History of the Christian Church, pp. 62 ff.) the difference is 
apparently extremely small, but that it is a significant one is 
shown by such a sentence as this, on p. 66: “Whether they (the 
communities) had one bishop at their head or whether they had a 
college of several, the episcopate carried on the apostolic succes- 
sion.” As regards the beginnings this is incorrect. 
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occupied from the beginning the same position towards 
whole provinces as the bishops now hold with regard to a 
particular city (é.e. they conducted ordinations and were 
superintendents). ‘There was therefore a monarchical 
office existing in the Church from the beginning, 
and with this the power of ordination rested; it 
did not exist, however, in every community, but each 
province (or in some cases several together) had a 
monarch, namely, an apostle, or a representative ap- 
pointed by him. But when Christianity spread over 
wider and wider areas, when the apostles were dead and 
their representatives did not feel themselves strong 
enough to officiate as apostles and to carry on the name, 
and were unable to continue the imparting of miraculous 
powers, then they divided up the tasks and official 
titles; the name “presbyter” they made over to the 
presbyters, the title “ bishop” they assigned to the 
individual who was to be authorised to ordain, so that 
he was now entrusted with the leadership of the whole. 
In this connection, however, Theodore makes the 
further assumption that at first there was only a small 
number of such bishops—two or three in a province,— 
and that it was only gradually that every place received 
a bishop. On this last assertion see below; it can only 
be accepted with a great many qualifications. But even 
his primary contention, that the monarchical episcopate 
is rooted exclusively in the power of ordination, cannot 
stand, and depends on the point of view of a later period. 
If the power of ordination was the motive force which 
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made a monarchical office out of a collegiate system, it 
must have been the rule from the beginning that on 
every occasion only one individual (and he a “ cleric”) 
should appoint and consecrate. But this was not the 
case. From 1 Clem. xliv. it follows that men of 
repute (eAAdytuor Gvdpes) in the community made the 
nomination, and obviously also appointed the individual 
approved by the community. This is supported by the 
Apostolical Church Order. “Ordination” cannot by 
any possibility have originally played so important a 
part. But as it became more important it may also 
have contributed to the development of the monarchical 
office. In theory the rule that the community chooses 
the bishop is not altered, and still finds expression in 
the examination to which the candidate had to submit, 
and the applause which signified the community’s 
approval ; but in actual fact the election of a bishop was 
probably a clerical affair as early as the end of the second 
century. The fourth Canon of the Synod of Niczea, 
dealing with the election of bishops, presupposes a fully 
developed metropolitan constitution, and is totally in- 
applicable in the present connection. It is only in the 
proviso that at least three provincial bishops must be 
present at an election that it recalls an old regulation 
(Apostolical Church Order) which requires for the 
election of a bishop a body of electors consisting of at 
least three approved men (see the next section), but 
here there is no thought of clerics, much less of bishops. 
From the protocol of the clection of a bishop in Hippo 
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Regius (Augustine, Kp. 213) in the year 426 much can 
be learnt as regards the formalities involved in the 
earliest elections also. 

If the election of a bishop was probably a clerical 
affair as early as the end of the second century, the 
same applies in a still greater degree to the choice of 
deacons and presbyters and their promotion, although 
here the people cannot have failed to take some part. 
In the time of Cyprian these appointments are entirely 
in the hands of the bishop; unfortunately, the material 
is wanting to enable us to decide when this transference 
came about, whether as early as the end of the second 
century or not until later. It is quite possible that 
the prayers of consecration which we still possess on the 
occasion of the installation or ordination of the various 
orders of the clergy, go back as early as the second 
century, but this cannot be decided for certain. Hence 
I leave them out of account. 


17. The Formation of the strictly self-contained Local 
Community. The Christian Schools. 

With the development of the monarchical episcopate 
the tendency to unite into a single community all the 
Christians in one locality reaches its consummation. 
Though at an earlier period household communities 
were still tolerated (their original relation to the local 
community is quite obscure), they now ceased. (‘The 
circle to which the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed 
seems still to have been a separate community ; see 
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Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft I, 1900, 
pp. 16 ff., and Schiele, in the American Journal of 
Theology, 1905, pp. 290 ff). Attempts also to set up 
several independent religious societies in a city cannot 
have failed to occur (see the Epistles of Ignatius), but 
they were now suppressed. It is not quite certain 
whether in some cities two episcopal communities did 
not exist peaceably side by side even after the mon- 
archical episcopate was fully developed; however, no 
such case is verified. Even those cases must have been 
disappearing in which for some special reason or other 
a community had two bishops ;1 in any case the general 
character of the constitutional conditions is not affected 
by this. The relation of the “schools” (6:dacKaneia) 
to the local community is not at all clear (see my 
Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 2nd ed., vol. i. 
pp. 357 ff, 443 f.). After the charismatic type of 
teacher had gradually given place to the ordinary type, 
schools were formed which on the one hand were felt 
to be indispensable—in order to carry on a vigorous 
campaign of religious defence and attack—and yet, on 
the other hand, were a danger (both on account of 
their independence as well as on account of their 


1 See the case of Narcissus and Alexander in Jerusalem given 
by Eusebius, H.H., vi. 11. Closely akin to this exceptional case 
are the instances in which owing to the advanced age of the 
bishop a younger man is appointed as second bishop to assist him. 
After the Council of Niczea even this was no longer permissible. 
Augustine (/p, 213) excuses his aged predecessor and himself on 
the score of ignorance of the Nicene canon. 
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learning). What we know! is by no means sufficient 
to enable us to form a clear picture, for beyond the 
fact of the existence of these schools we hear very little 
about them. (Justin, according to the Acta Justini, 
says that he knows no other place of meeting in Rome 
than the one where he has his school.) It is open to 
anyone to try to show that in the second half of the 
second century there was a general danger that the 
Church would be entirely dissolved into “schools.” 
On the other hand, another might undertake to prove 
that here and there even popular Christianity deliber- 
ately assumed the character of a philosophical school in 
order thus to gain freedom, and to protect itself both 
against the State and a hostile society. (That isolated 
cases of such a proceeding occurred admits of hardly any 
doubt; see my Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
Qnd ed., vol. i. p. 365.) Both sides would be able to 
bring forward much that is noteworthy, but not 
sufficient to prove their case. Thus much, however, is 


1 We hear of Justin’s school, the schools of Tatian, Rhodon, 
Theodotus, Praxeas, Epigonus, and Cleomenes in Rome, the 
transformation of the school of Theodotus in Rome into a com- 
munity—that is the most interesting case of this kind which we 
know—the catechetical school in Alexandria. Hippolytus scorn- 
fully applies the term “school” to the Christians in Rome who 
were adherents of Callistus, i.e. to the majority of the community ; 
and in the same way Rhodon in Euseb., H.E., v. 13, calls the 
Marcionite church a “school,” Sidacxadciov. Further, we hear of 
the different Gnostic schools, which in the beginning certainly 
stood in part within the Christian community, and of the school 
of Lucian, hard by the church in Antioch. 
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certain, that on the one hand the “schools” involved 
a certain danger to the unity of the episcopal system 
(we have only to recall the case of Demetrius and 
Origen), and that on the other hand the episcopal 
church had succeeded, as early as the beginning of 
the third century, in exorcising their chief dangers.! 
Everything that sprang up as a Christian society, 
and strove to establish itself in a locality alongside 
and independently of the episcopal community, was 


‘ It is also true that, though the Church never became a 
philosophical school, yet what the Stoics and Cynics aimed at 
was realised in her in a peculiar way, viz. a league of the virtuous 
and such as desired nothing from the world, hence a society of 
the like-minded. Among the factors out of which the Christian 
“priest” or bishop was developed, may be reckoned the Stoic 
(Cynic) philosopher—not directly but indirectly, i.e. the existence 
of such a class of men favoured the further development of the 
clergy. The fact that the old inspired men—apostles, prophets 
and teachers—were transformed into a class, who give professional 
moral instruction, preach sermons, restrain the people by judicious 
admonitions, that this class looked upon itself as occupying a 
mediating position and as being royal and divine, that its repre- 
sentatives became “lords” and permitted themselves to be called 
“despots”—all this is foreshadowed in the Wise Man of the 
Stoics and the Missionary of the Cynics. But in so far as these 
individual “kings and lords” are united in the idea and reality 
of the Church and are subject to her, the Platonic ideal of the 
Republic transcends and subordinates to itself the Stoic and 
Cynic ideal. But this Platonic ideal, again, received its political 
realisation in the Church through the very concrete character of 
the laws of the Roman empire, which were adopted or annexed 
to an increasing extent. Thus we find the philosophical schools 
and the Roman empire reflected in the fully developed Church 
of the third century, and yet the Church has evolved along these 
lines by its own innate impulse. 
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branded as heresy (ai%peots, 1 Cor. xi. 19; Gal. v. 20; 
2 Pet. ii. 1; “heretical” [aiperixos] occurs as early as 
Titus iii. 10; the Jews called Christianity a heresy, 
see Acts xxiv. 5, 14; xxviii. 22). In each city there 
was to be only one strictly self-contained episcopal 
community, and these independent communities were 
to form together the Church of Christ. This simple 
arrangement proved itself to be an organisation of 
extraordinary strength. To be sure, it soon forced the 
community to extend that exclusiveness, which it 
showed towards the heathen, with no less strictness to 
such “ brethren” as were unwilling, for some reason or 
other, to submit to the bishop and the community. 
The unhappy passion for heresy-hunting which made 
its appearance among the Church Christians as early as 
the second century is not only a consequence of their 
fanatical enthusiasm for the true doctrine, but just as 
much a consequence of their exclusive organisation and 
the high claims which they made for themselves as 
being “ the Church of God.” 


18. The Endeavour of the Christians to organise them- 
selves everywhere in strictly self-contained 
Episcopal Communities. 

Just as in each city there was to be only one 
community, so, on the other hand, if it was at all 
possible, every place, however small it might be, was 
intended at the beginning to have its self-contained 
community. I have shown in my Mission and Expan- 
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sion of Christianity, 2nd ed., vol. i. pp. 445 ff. (as 
against Duchesne), that this was the ideal rule, although 
it was impracticable and was contravened at a very 
early period by the city bishops, who were reluctant to 
see any restriction of their original sphere of influence 
in the surrounding country, and was also modified by 
other considerations. Confirmation of this is found in 
the document contained in c. xvi. ff. of the so-called 
Apostolical Church Order (Texte und Unters., ii. 5, 
pp. 7 ff). “In the case where there are only a 
few men and less than twelve persons in a single 
locality who are competent to vote at the election of a 
bishop, a letter must be sent to the neighbouring 
churches, where there is one well-established, in order 
that three selected men” (cf. the “men of repute,” 
EAAywor avdpes, 1 Clem. xiii.) “should come from 
there and carefully examine the one who is worthy,” 
etc. (From the third century onwards the relation 
between city and bishopric [or, in Egypt, district (vouds) 
and bishopric] becomes closer and closer; where there 
is a bishopric there is a city, and vice versa.) ‘The 
document is also interesting in other respects, because 
it demands that the bishop shall be of good repute 
among the heathen, desires that he should be unmarried 
(if not unmarried, then the husband of one wife), and 


1 [For this document see Harnack, Texte und Unters, (1886), 
ii. 2, pp. 225-237, and ii. 5, pp. 7-81. The latter essay has been 
translated into English under the title Sources of the Apostolic 
Canons, London, 1895.—Tr.] 
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further, requires an education which renders him 
capable of expounding the Scriptures (naturally he 
must also be free from covetousness—this is a standing 
demand). There must be at least two presbyters 
(hence this number was already sufficient under certain 
circumstances), elderly men (it is not required that 
the bishop should be of advanced age), fellow-initiates 
(cuupmvorat) of the bishop. There are to be (at least) 
three deacons. ‘That in larger communities the number 
was restricted to seven cannot be proved till we reach 
the third century, and this supposed limitation is 
probably a consequence of connecting the number of 
deacons with Acts vi., which was erroneously inter- 
preted as referring to deacons. ‘The number of deacons, 
however, was not to sink below three, because they had 
duties to discharge in making investigations and giving 
evidence. 

Christians in the country, as opposed to the town, 
are mentioned in the first and second centuries. Justin 
(Apol. I. 67) relates that on Sundays they came into the 
city to attend the chief services. As regards their 
organisation, in so far as they were not simply members 
of the city community, we have no documentary 
evidence until we come to the third and fourth 
centuries (see my Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
2nd ed., vol. i. pp. 470 ff., 480, and elsewhere). 


CHAPTER IV 
Crerey ann Larry. Tur EccrestasticaL OrpErs 


19. Clergy and Laity. 


In the second century the distinction between clergy 
and laity gradually becomes firmly established. It is 
a natural consequence of the process of development, 
but in the terms which are used it shows the influence 
of the Jewish distinction between priests and people 
(Aads). As early as 1 Clem. xl. 5 we find it said, 
0 Aaikos GvOpwros Tots Naikots Tpoctaypmacw déderat 
(“the layman is bound by the layman’s ordinances”). 
In accordance with this we read in the A postolical 
Church Order, c. 7, 6 Xaikds Tots Natkois TpayLact 
mepiTreOec Ow UTOTATTOMEVOS Tos Tapedpevovact TO 
Oucvacrnpiv (“let the layman content himself with the 
business of the layman, yielding obedience to those who 
minister at the altar”). Clement of Alexandria, Strom., 
iii. 12, Kdv mpecBirepos f} Kav Sidkovos Kéy Aatkds 
(“whether he is a presbyter or a deacon or a lay- 
man”); v. 6, Naik amioria (“lay unbelief”). In Ter- 
tullian the terms are frequent; e.g., de Suga 11, cum 


apst auctores, i.e. ipsi diaconi et presbyteri: et episcopi 
112 
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Sugiunt, quomedo laicus intellegere poterit, etc. (“when 
persons in authority themselves ——I mean the very 
deacons and presbyters and bishops — take to flight, 
how shall a layman be able to understand,” etc.), 
de bapt.17; de praescr. 41; de exhort.7; de monog. 
11; Hippolytus, in Eusebius, v. 28. 12, dao rovs rodas 
ov movov Tav év KAip@, GAXa Kat Tav Aaikoy (“at 
the feet not only of the clergy but also of the laity”). 
Ep. Clem. ad Jacob. 5, obttws éxartw aikw apaptia 
éoriv (“so it is a sin for every layman”). The layman 
is a layman because he has not been set apart from 
the “ people” by ordination (see below). 

According to Acts i. the first election in the com- 
munity took place by drawing lots (xAjpos). But the 
story stands quite by itself, and, though for this very 
reason it is no doubt historical, it affords no explana- 
tion of the development of «Ajpos into a technical 
term. Again, in 1 Pet. v. 3, cAfpou (charge) is used 
in such a way that we see that the word cannot yet be 
a technical term (in this passage it does not denote 
“clerics,” as some commentators maintain, but almost 
the opposite, for it is used as synonymous with 
“flock,” oluvoy, see above). Acts xvii. 4, mpoce- 
KAnpbOncay TH ILavAw (“they threw in their lot with 
Paul”), is also quite neutral. We see the origin of 
the technical use in such passages as Acts i. 17, Tov 
kAjpov Tihs Staxovias (“his lot in this ministry”). 
Kyjpos is the lot (in the literal and in the figurative 


sense) by which something is won, and en it is 
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applied to that which is won (a share, a place, an 
office) ; finally it denotes the group of those who have 
received a share (an office). We find the first evidence 
of the growing restriction of the term to the officials 
of the church in (Clemens Alex.), (Irenzeus), Tertullian, 
and Hippolytus; in the Epistle of the Church of 
Lyons (Euseb., H.E., v. 1) there are still several 
allusions to the «Ajpos Tav haptupwy (“order of 
witnesses”). Nevertheless, the evidence shows that the 
distinction between clergy and laity had become every- 
where firmly established in the language of the Church 
about 180 at the latest. Clement, Quis dives, 42, KrAYNpw 
[here not yet equivalent to “cleric”] ga yé twa kAnpo- 
cw TOY UTO TOU TrevMaTOS cHuaWwouevor (“selecting 
for an office someone of those indicated by the Spirit ”) ; 
Iren., i, 27. 1, ext ‘Yyivov &arov kAnpov The ém- 
akoT ns OLadoxys 470 THY aToTTOAWY éxovros (“in the 
time of Hyginus, who held the ninth place in the 
episcopal succession from the apostles”); iii. 3: 3, THY 
emiskomyy KAnpovrat Krruys (“Clement was allotted 
the bishopric”); iii. 3. 3, TOV Tis eTLoKOT AS KApov 
éxet "EAevOepos (“ Eleutherus holds the inheritance of 
the episcopate”). Hippol., 2c., of éy KAnp@®.... of 
Aaixot (“on the one hand those in office . . . . on the 
other hand the laity”); Hippol., Philos., ix. 12, ypcavTo 
€rickoTot Kal mperBurepor Kat Sdtaxovor Slyapoe Kat 
Tplyapor KaBicracbat ets KArhpous (“ bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, who had been twice and thrice married, 
began to be appointed among the clergy”) (but 
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Hippolytus still uses it in the general sense, c. Noét. 1, 
&BrAnros yéernrat KAjpov ayiov, “he is cast out from 
the holy inheritance”); Tertull., de monog. 12, unde 
enim episcopt et clerus? si non omnes monogamiae 
tenentur, unde monogami im clerum? An ordo aliqui - 
seorsum debebit mstitui monogamorum, de quo allectio 
Jjiat in clerum? sed cum eatollimur et nflamur adversus 
clerum, tunc unum omnes sumus (For whence is it 
that the bishops and clergy come? If all Christians 
are not bound to monogamy, whence are monogamists 
to be taken into the clerical rank? Will some separate 
order of monogamists have to be instituted from which 
to make selection for the clerical body? [No]; but 
when we are extolling and inflating ourselves in opposi- 
tion to the clergy, then ‘we are all one’”). Testam. 
Levi 8, cat 6 wpwros KApos eoTa péeyas’ Kal UTép 
avrov ov yenjoerat erepos (“and the first class shall 
be great ; greater than it shall none other be”). It can 
thus be established that the Roman community was 
the first to use «Ajpos as roundly equivalent to “ clergy,” 
for the linguistic usage of Carthage was derived from 
Rome. The Latin ordo (order) corresponds essentially 
to the Greek «Ajpos. Tertullian uses the word in a 
wider sense (ordo ecclesiw, “ecclesiastical order”) in 
several passages (¢.g., de monog. 11), but with the 
meaning «Ajpos it occurs de zdolol. 7 (adleguntur in 
ordinem ecclesiasticum, “they are chosen into the 
ecclesiastical order”), de exhortat. 7 (ordo et plebs, 
ordinis consessus, ecclesiasticus ordo, “the order and 
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the people,” “the sitting together of the order,” 
“ecclesiastical order”); de exhort. 13 (ecclesiastici 
ordines, “ecclesiastical orders”); de monog. 12 (ordo 
monogamorum [ironical], ecclesiastici ordines, “ order of 
monogamists,” “ecclesiastical orders”). The «Ajpos 
(ordo, order) is based on “ordination” (used in a wider 
sense in the Muratorian Fragment [ordinatio ecclesi- 
asticae disciplinae, “the ordaining of ecclesiastical 
discipline”], and in Tertullian). The word first occurs 
in the narrower sense in Tertullian, de preescr. 41, 
ordinationes haereticorum temerariae, “the ordinations 
of the heretics are carelessly administered.” Tertullian 
is still aware that the distinction between clergy and 
laity does not go back to Christ or the apostles, but is 
a (later) ecclesiastical institution ; de exhort. 7, differ- 
entiam inter ordinem et plebem constituit ecclesiae auctoritas 
et honor per ordinis consessum (the college of presbyters 
sitting on special seats) sanctificatus (“it is the authority 
of the Church and the honour which has acquired 
sanctity through the sitting together of the order 
which has established the difference between the order 
and the laity”). With this “honour” compare of tert- 
unuévor (“your honourable men”) in Didaché xv., the 
didn Te (“double honour”) in 1 Tim. v. 17, the 
TeT unuevn Nevroupyia (“office with which they had 
been honoured ”), 1 Clem. xliv. 6, and the Tin 4 Kabr- 
cova (“the honour which is their due”), lc. i. 3. 
Compare also Clem., Strom., vi. 13. 107, rerimnuévor 
Kpitat te Kat Sioucyrai (“honoured judges and rulers,” 
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0 Tiuov émrickoroy vm Oeod Teriuyra (“he that 
honoureth the bishop is honoured of God”). To the 
“ordo” belonged not only bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, but all who received an ordination (Tertull., 
de prescr. 41), hence, ¢.g., the readers and the organisa- 
tion of widows (on the minor orders, see below). All 
clerics are also called in Tertullian “auctores ” (“persons 
in authority ”); yet this word became no more technical 
than jyovmuevor, 2.¢. “leaders” (but with regard to this 
latter compare the usage in monastic language in the 
Kast). 


20. Rise of a Specific Ecclesiastical Priesthood. 


The most momentous title which the higher ecclesi- 
astical officials received was the official designation of 
“priests.” The earliest stages fall within our period. 
It is well known what store was originally set upon the 
universal priesthood, in contrast to a priestly class 
(among Jews and heathen), how vigorously it was used 
against heathenism as late as the second century, and 
how vehemently Tertullian as a Montanist defended it 
(“are not even we laymen priests?” nonne et laici 
sacerdotes sumus ?). It is also evident from 'Tertullian 
(de exhort. 7) that the logical consequences of the 
idea of universal priesthood still continued to exist 
in part in his own day (“ where there is no assembly 
of the ecclesiastical order, there you both offer and 
baptize, and are a priest alone for yourself,” wht ecclesi- 
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astict ordinis non est consessus, et offers et tinguis et 
sacerdos es tibi solus; cf. de bapt. 17, de monog. 7). 
The institution of a special order of priests is not to 
be derived simply from the direct influence of the Old 
Testament, still less is it to be regarded as a borrowing 
from the Jewish priestly organisation (perhaps the 
case is different in Jerusalem, see above on James; 
what Polycrates in Euseb., H.E., v. 24. 3, says about 
John in Asia Minor is obscure, “ who became a priest, 
wearing the sacerdotal plate,” ds éyejOn lepers TO 
méradov tepopexas; was he not originally a Jewish 
priest who retained the robes?). Even the fact that 
the Epistle of Clement compares the bishops and 
deacons with the priests and Levites, and the Didaché 
gives the prophets the title of high priest (see above), 
significant as it is, is still not decisive. Finally, the 
fact that in the Gnostic sects (see below, concerning 
the Marcosians) as early as the middle of the second 
century a priesthood was developed, which in its 
theurgic character shows obvious signs of heathen 
influence, is irrelevant as regards the development 
within the Church, for in such matters the great 
Church followed in the second century neither the 
Gnostics nor the heathen. The root of the specific 
ecclesiastical priesthood is rather the specific sacrifice, 
as it developed in the conception of the Lord’s Supper 
(the ideas about sacraments, which were just beginning 
to take a definite form, must also be regarded as 
secondary influences). This development begins very 
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early (note the phrase “to offer the gifts,” rpoogépew 
Ta dpa, 1 Clem. xliv., and especially the “sacrifice,” 
Ovaia, in Didaché xiv. ; with these should be compared 
the relevant passages in Irenzeus). This line of thought 
led to the conception of the @uc.acrijpiov (place of 
sacrifice), and although at first a metaphor, it gradually 
established itself in the sense of “altar” (compare the 
Apostolical Church Order, ii. '7, and Wieland, Mensa 
und Confessio, 1906). The principle which Ignatius 
had already enunciated (ad Smyrn. 8), “let that be 
held a valid eucharist which is under the bishop or 
one to whom he shall have committed it” (écelvy BeBata 
evyapiotia yyeicOw 4 UO Tov érlacKoTOY ovca fy @ ay 
autos éaitpéyy), tends in the same direction. The 
ecclesiastical priest appears first in Tertullian, and in 
fact he calls the bishop swmmus sacerdos (“ high priest,” 
de bapt. 17), from which it follows that even as early 
as that period the presbyters were conceived of as 
priests ; cf. de exhortat. 7; sacerdotalis ordo (“ priestly 
order”); de exhort. 11; de pudic, 1, 22; de monog. 
7, 12, disciplina sacerdotalis (“priestly discipline”); 
but at an even earlier period, de prescr. 29, 41, 
sacerdotalia munera (“priestly functions”); de virg. 
vel. 9, sacerdotale officium (“priestly office”) ; scorp. 7, 
sacerdos (“priest”). Similarly Hippolytus, Philos. 
pref., “we, as being their [the apostles’] successors, 
and participating in the same grace, high-priesthood, 
and office of teaching” (dv mets Suadoxor TUyXavorTes 


A , ? , ‘ 
The Te auvThs XapiTos meTEXOVTES ApXLepaTelas Kat 
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dtWackaXias). The East follows somewhat later. It 
goes without saying that the Old Testament priestly 
legislation was now brought in, and that, on the other 
hand, the analogies with the heathen priesthoods were 
bound to become of importance for the further develop- 
ment of this conception. It is important to note that 
the priestly character was not transferred to the deacons 
(in view of 1 Clem. xl. ff. it might have been expected), 
while it was attributed to the presbyters, because they 
might conduct “the sacrifice.” This led to a rap- 
prochement (this time a lasting one) between the 
bishops and the presbyters, after the monarchy of the 
bishop had fixed a gulf between him and them, and 
there was a danger of their sinking even below the 
deacons. The priestly character now attributed to 
them banished this danger for ever, although now and 
again deacons tried to make the really greater influence 
which they possessed felt at the cost of the presbyters, 
and had to be put back into their places. But there 
was another reason why the presbyters kept their place 
by the bishops, viz. that, besides their priestly power, 
they also retained their disciplinary and judicial power 
(here, however, under the supreme direction of the 
bishops, and to a continually increasing extent only 
as their delegates), The theoretical and statutory 
development of the power of absolution as a judicial 
power belonging to the clergy in their capacity of 
representatives of Christ, does not take place in the 
strict sense until the third century (Cyprian), and 
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not until then did it put an end to the collateral 
spiritual judicial power of the martyrs, confessors, 
ascetics, and visionaries. But it had long taken its 
place by the side of the latter, and the priests were 
always able to prevent its coming exclusively into 
the hands of the bishops—no doubt for the simple 
reason that a single individual was physically unequal 
to the burden. 


21. The different Orders of Clergy, the Bishop (Episcopal 
Succession) etc. Dying out of the Apostles, 
Prophets and Teachers. 


The consolidation of the monarchical episcopate also 
fixed the orders and powers of the clergy. ‘The position 
and significance of the bishop, the presbyter, the deacon, 
became fixed towards the end of the second century, and 
the confusion of one with the other, which still persisted 
in some Gnostic churches, was considered as a sign of 
their illegitimacy (Tertull., de prescr. 41). The 
bishop, just because he is monarch in the community, 
is its head and functionary in every relation. He repre- 
sents the community in the eyes of God (in sacrifice 
and prayer); he represents the community in the eyes 
of the sister-communities (by epistles and the reception 
of strangers coming from other communities) ; he repre- 
sents the community in the eyes of the outer world ; 
and lastly, by his administration of the sacraments and 
by his teaching, he represents God and Christ to the 
community. It is therefore superfluous, and indeed 
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impossible, to enumerate the rights and functions of 
the bishop, since in a certain sense they are limitless. 
The most important have already been described.! But 
an attribute of quite special importance is proclaimed 
quite clearly in the West as early as the end of the 
second century, i.¢. the attribute of the Apostolical 
Succession of the bishops. In that epoch of civilisation 
ideas of succession were by no means unusual ; they 
generally took the form of mystical conceptions and 
legal fictions. These, however, are based on a very true 
analysis of experience, since there is hardly anything 
which gives a greater feeling of confidence and stability 
(if one does not go beyond a superficial view) than the 
chain of regular successions in an office or calling, or in 
connection with the transmission of a doctrine regarded 
as a deposit. Precedents and limitations necessarily 
grow up in connection with any office, as well as ideas 
of what is inevitably involved in it, and these influence 
not only the outside public but also the holders of the 
office or the custodians of the deposit, and confer upon 
these men, as a kind of permanent stamp, a char- 
acteristic temperament and reputation, as though 


‘ It is a very important fact that as early as the last quarter 
of the second century dates were reckoned in Rome by bishops 
(elsewhere this system of reckoning is entirely absent or came 
into use much later), and that this method of dating very quickly 
became quite usual. See my essay in the Sttz-Ber. d. Preuss. 
Akad, d. Wissensch., 1892, pp. 617 ff., “Die altesten christlichen 


Datierungen und die Anfange einer bisch6flichen Chronographie 
in Rom.” 
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the originator of the whole chain were in some sort 
incarnate in them all. And even where the succession is 
not felt so vividly or taken so literally, still the chain 
seems at least to afford a guarantee that here everything 
is preserved unchanged, though in truth this is a great 
error, for nothing living can escape the transforming 
influence of time. In that age all authority was repre- 
sented by successions, which rendered unnecessary and 
forbade any real examination of what the authority 
commanded. But the whole question turns upon 
this. ‘The Roman constitution and law rested on 
successions, and the same applied equally to the philo- 
sophical schools of the period. Judaism, too, had its 
successions. Long before there was any thought of the 
apostolic succession of the bishops, successions were to 
be met with in the Church itself, namely, the succession 
of teachers (é:ddcxador), Who had once been disciples 
(uaOnrai) of older teachers (and so on right up to the 
apostles), and the succession of the prophets (this plays 
a part in the conflict with Montanism ; see my History 
of Dogma, vol. ii. pp. 94 ff). How inevitable was the 
thought of succession in connection with the possession 
of a deposit of doctrine is shown on the one hand by 
the Pastoral Epistles (see, ¢.g-, 2 Tim. ii. 2, “and the 
things which thou hast heard from me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also,” @ jxovoas wap’ €uou 
tc TOAAGY MapTUPwY, TAUTA mapabov micros avOparrous, 


, , 
olrives (xavol érovtTat Kal eTEpous didaéa), and on the 
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other by the Gnostic sects, which laid the greatest stress 
on the successions (d:adoyat) of their teachers right up 
to the apostles (there are numerous passages which show 
this ; see especially Ptol., ep. ad Floram in Epiphanius, 
adv. Her., xxxiii. 7, “the apostolic tradition which 
we also have received in succession,” 4 a&moaToAlKy 
mapadoats, iW ex diadoxns Kat nueis TapeAnpaper). 
Under such circumstances it is rash to refer the apostolic 
succession of the bishops solely to the influence of 
Roman legal ideas (Tschirn, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, xii. pp. 220-231), although these may have 
co-operated as a strong secondary factor. If the right 
doctrine of God (p60 Adyos Oeot) was the main thing 
in the Church, on which everything else was built, and 
if the monarchical bishops had become despotic leaders 
and teachers (for the transference of the teaching 
function to them see above), there is no great need to 
ask whence and why the idea of succession was trans- 
ferred to them. It was bound to come in of itself, and 
even the fact that very soon it was applied exclusively 
to the bishops and all other successions disappeared, 
needs no explanation, for it is only a special case in the 
general development of the episcopate, which vanquishes 
all other rivals. The sole point that demands an 
explanation is the fact that it is only the apostolate in 
the form of the apostolate of the Twelve which is 
brought in as the starting-point of the chain of suc- 
cession. ‘Their introduction presupposes the dying out 
of the general body of apostles, and at the same time 
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the necessity, imposed by the conflict with the Gnostics, 
of carrying back everything in the Church to the eye- 
witnesses, and of connecting the means of proof afforded 
by the apostles with the thing to be proved, i.e. the 
adoration of the Crucified and Risen God-man (the 
development of ideas about the apostleship of the 
Twelve is treated in greater detail in my History of 
Dogma, vol. i.). The theory that the bishops received 
by succession (per successionem) the true Gospel as a 
charisma from the apostles, that therefore as teachers 
they represent in their combined testimony the apostles 
(namely, the Twelve—Paul only occupies a secondary 
position), and that only in this way is the truth 
preserved in the churches (veritas in ecclesiis custoditur), 
would probably have established itself without the 
conflict with the Gnostics, but in point of fact it did 
develop in consequence of that conflict. We meet with 
the theory first in Irenzeus (ieee its), Aerie 4s Ts 
iv. 26: 2, 5; iv. 33: 8) and Tertullian (de prescr. etc.), 
But—apart from the fact that it was surprisingly slow 
in establishing itself—it remained for long only an ideal 
seen in fitful gleams, in so far as the individual bishop 
was unable to make it a reality in his own case without 
the co-operation of many other factors. Even the 
episcopal occupants of apostolic seats, although more 
and more importance was attributed to them, could not 
say as individuals “I am an infallible apostolical teacher 
because I am the occupant of an apostolical seat”; on 
the contrary, they could only render their apostolicity 
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and infallibility valid by the cohesion and agreement of 
the whole episcopal body.} 

Like every element in the organisation of the Church, 
however new it may appear, this apostolicity of the 
bishops had its preparatory stages, going beyond what 
was already fully developed. These stages consisted in 
the putting of the shepherds (croéves) alongside the 
apostles, prophets, and teachers in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians; the setting of the bishops (éricxo7or) 
alongside the apostles in Hermas, and the fact that 
the duty of teaching, which at an earlier period had 


1 Tt was not until the third century, as far as we are able to 
judge, that the Bishop of Rome gave himself out to be the personal 
successor of Peter (to the exclusion of all similar claims) and began 
to claim for himself the duties, rights, and honours which Peter 
had possessed, or which he and others attributed to Peter. This 
as something absolutely unique, and it is still more remarkable that 
the Roman bishop gradually succeeded in enforcing this exor- 
bitant claim. The other episcopal occupants of apostolical seats 
have never felt and proclaimed themselves the personal successors 
of the apostles in question, in the sense in which the Bishop of 
Rome made the claim, They said, no doubt, that they occupied 
the seat of James, Mark, etc. (cathedra Jacobi, Maret), but this was 
hardly anything more than the statement of an historical fact, 
Within the general conception of the apostolical succession of the 
bishops, the claim of the Roman bishop is historically and intrinsi- 
cally an entirely exceptional case, which is by no means covered 
by the general idea of succession. It is an instance of the shrewd- 
ness of the Roman Church that she tries to make it appear that the 
authority of the Roman bishop as the successor and representative 
of Peter is involved, ipso facto, in the general idea of the apostolical 
succession of bishops, while in reality, in the form in which it is 
conceived and turned to account, it has hardly anything to do 
with it, and is entirely devoid of any historical] foundation, 
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been discharged by the apostles and teachers, now 
devolved first upon the bishops as a body, and then 
upon the individual bishop. (This is clear enough if 
we keep in mind in connection with the whole process 
the further fact that the high estimation in which the 
whole group of the “speakers of the word,” of Ad-yov 
AaXovvres, had been held, was gradually transferred in 
memory to the Twelve alone.) The way was also 
prepared by the personalities of particular bishops, 
whose virtue and force of character gained for them 
an apostolical reputation which was then transferred 
to the whole order of bishops. The community of 
Smyrna closes the characterisation of its bishop, 
Polycarp, with the thankful and proud words “the 
martyr Polycarp, who became an apostolic and _ pro- 
phetic teacher in our own time, a bishop of the universal 
Church which is in Smyrna” (uaprus TodvKcapzros, év 
Tois Kal’ iuas xpdvos didaoKados aroaroXtKds Kat 
Tpopytixos yevouevos, emlakowos Ths év LDuvpvy xab- 
oAkys éxkAnotlas), ep. Smyr. 16. How great was his 
reputation is shown by the fact that the heathen in 
Smyrna thought that the Christians would now give 
up the worship of the Crucified One for that of the 
burnt Polycarp (ep. Smyrn. 17). He was to them as 
an apostle. Lucian, too, in his satire Peregrinus 
Proteus testifies to the extraordinary reverence of the 
Christians for their leaders. That the bishops were 
credited with apostolical qualities is thus another 
consequence of their steadfastness under trial, 
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It followed as a necessary consequence of the con- 
ception of the apostolicity of the bishops that the 
ancient, and partly correct, tradition that the apostles 
had appointed the officials of the Church now became 
specialised, and it was asserted that the apostles (or 
in such cases always a single apostle) had appointed 
the bishops in the individual communities. This 
assumption was made as early as the end of the second 
century in Asia, Rome, and Lyons, and the lists of 
bishops were drawn up accordingly. Originally the 
apostle who made the appointment was not counted 
as the first bishop (this we find to be the case in the 
ancient list of bishops of Rome given by Irenzus, and 
in certain places at an even later period). But very 
soon (as early as about the year 220) men began to 
regard the apostle himself as the first bishop, and to 
include him in the list. This is a proof that apostle 
and bishop were now set upon a footing of perfect 
equality (as regards the office of teaching in the 
community). 

The apostolical character of the episcopate, which 
was the crown and culmination of its dignity, raised 
it high above the presbyters, and so immediately 
restored to it the pre-eminence and reputation which 
it seemed likely to lose through being placed on the 
same level as the presbyters in their capacity of priests 
(for the name “high priest” for the bishop never be- 
came established: it was reserved, remarkably enough, 
for Christ). The powers of the presbyters remained 
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great in so far as they acted as a college, for here the 
relative equality with the bishop was maintained. Un- 
fortunately, however, we know hardly anything of the 
activity of the presbyteral colleges. If we may judge 
from the energy which the college of presbyters showed 
at the time when the papal chair was vacant, after the 
death of Fabian in Rome, we should form a high 
opinion of their influence, but probably this case cannot 
be regarded as typical. As individuals the presbyters 
were probably not very important where the com- 
munity was small and there was only one assembly 
for worship in a place, but no doubt they gained in 
importance where there were several such assemblies, 
for then they were commissioned by the bishop to 
conduct the services of the branch congregations, and 
he needed their advice and help in the numerous and 
important matters which came before him.1 

The deacons — originally, according to 1 Tim., 
1 Clem., Hermas, and Didaché, not very different from 
the éicxomo:—remain as closely associated with the 
bishop as formerly with the bishops: their activity 
and powers are now confined to rendering assistance 
in public worship, in the care of the poor and the cure. 


1 Whether the distinction, which we find in the Gesta apud 
Zenophilum (episcopt, presbytert, diacont, senrores), whereby the 
“seniors” form a kind of committee representing the community, 
is ancient enough to point to primitive conditions, is to me very 
questionable. Nor do we know anything of the spread of the 
distinction in Africa, (See Prot, Real.-Encykl., 3rd ed., vol. xiv. 


. 163). 
p. 163) 9 
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of souls. Only the lower disciplinary functions can 
have fallen to them; with the judicial they had nothing 
to do. In times of persecution their office was specially 
exposed to danger, since they could not withdraw from 
public work. The Apostolical Church Order., c. vi., says 
“those who have been deacons of good report and 
blameless, purchase to themselves the pastorate” (of 
KAAGS OLAKOVNTAVYTES KAl AMEUTTWS TOTOY EavTOLS TEpt- 
mowvwrat Tov momevkov, cf. 1 Tim. ii. 13). It was 
thus possible to rise direct from the diaconate to the 
episcopate. This information is important in view of 
the conditions of the later period, when in some com- 
munities (Rome) the archidiaconate, and not the 
presbyterate, was the surest preliminary step towards 
the episcopate. It is not possible to find any historical 
traces of the archidiaconate in the second century (still 
less, naturally, in the first: Acts vi. does not belong 
here, even ideally), for the only passage which can be 
adduced (Hegesippus, in Euseb., H.E., iv. 22, ’Avixnros, 
.00 dtaxovos jv ’EXevOepos, “ Anicetus, whose deacon 
was Eleutherus”), admits of various interpretations. 
Yet it is extremely probable that we should be right 
in emphasising a special affinity between this deacon 
and his bishop. There should be no dispute as to the 
continued influence of the general affinity between 
bishop and deacon, which, indeed, in the new constitu- 
tion, was threatened but not destroyed by the inter- 
vention of the presbyters. The episcopal office in its 
development towards monarchy weakened the position 
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of both the presbyters and the deacons. The former 
it deprived of the dignity attaching to the office of 
president ; they. are now no longer the presiding 
presbyters (of rpecBurepot of mpoictapevor) in the 
full sense. The latter it reduced completely to the 
rank of higher servants. Of the method and details 
of clerical promotion in the second century we know 
hardly anything. For the third century, Cyprian’s 
correspondence affords us some information. Zeno of 
Verona (ii. 50) declares that the clerical promotions 
took place at the Easter festival. 

The order (ordo) did not yet end at the deacons. It 
is true that in the second century there were not yet any 
regular orders of minor clergy (with regard to these see 
my essay on the origin of the readership and the other 
lower orders in Texte wnd Unters., ii. 5); Tertullian’s 
allusion, de fuga 11, to the “servant of God in an 
inferior place” (servus dei minoris loci), does not refer 
to the lower orders; and Abelard’s contention (ep. ad 
Hel. 7) that the Church, as was universally known, had 
taken over from the synagogue the entire clerical 
hierarchy from the doorkeeper up to the bishop, is 
incorrect. When, however, the new classification with 
the bishop at the head had developed, the order (in the 
wider sense) was extended to include not only the 
widows ! (perhaps also the virgins or in some cases the 

1 Apostolical Church Order, 5: “Three widows shall be ap- 


pointed, two to persevere in prayer for all those who are in 
temptation, and for the reception of revelations where such are 
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virgins in the widows’ charge), but also in some pro- 
vinces the deaconesses (for the second century we know 
of these only from Pliny’s letter to Trajan) and the 
readers and exorcists. As regards the readers this can 
be proved from Justin, Tertullian (de preescr. 41), from 
the Apostolical Church Order,’ c. iii., by inferences from 
what we find in the third and fourth centuries, and 
from the consecration prayers; and it is certain that it 
applies also to the exorcist, since for a long period he is 
closely connected with the reader. This noteworthy 
connection is based on the fact that both were originally 
regarded as charismatic persons (?.e. a certain capacity 
for teaching was a condition of the reader’s holding 
office). As the order (o7do) could not ignore those who 
were still in existence, it had to take them up into 
itself. ‘This was a kind of capitulation. How it after- 
wards transformed these functions into clerical offices 
and ingeniously connected them with other grades 
which hardly existed in the second century, is another 
necessary, but one to assist the women visited with sicknesses ; 
she must be ready for service, sober, communicating what is 
necessary to the presbyters, not avaricious, not given to much 
love of wine, so that she may be sober and capable of performing 
the night services, and other good work, if she will.” 

1 “For reader, one should be appointed after he has been care- 
fully proved; no babbler nor drunkard nor jester; of good 
morals, submissive, of benevolent disposition, first in the assembly 
at the meetings on the Lord’s Day, of a plain utterance, and 
capable of clearly expounding, mindful that he rules in place of 
an evangelist : for whoever fills the ear of the ignorant will be 


accounted as having his name written with God” (%yypados 
AoyisOhoeT a mapd TO OeG). 


_* 
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story. It may also be reckoned a capitulation that 
the order saw itself compelled to receive the confessors 
into its midst or to give them an office. The tension 
between office-holders and heroes is naturally very old 
(see also the indications in Hermas). Tertullian says 
(de fuga 11) that the brother in a humble rank should 
become a confessor “in order that he may come to have 
amore important place, if he has made some upward 
step by his endurance of persecution” (wé maioris loci 
Jiert possit, si quem gradum in persecutionis tolerantia 
ascenderit). This is supported by a great deal of other 
evidence (especially as regards the West). Tertullian 
also relates that Valentinus wished to become a bishop, 
but that another was preferred by reason of a claim 
which confessorship had given him, ex praerogativa 
martyrit (adv. Valent. 4). Hippolytus (in Euseb., H.E., 
v. 28) reports that the confessor Natalis in Rome was 
elected bishop. Naturally they could not all become 
bishops, but the fact that if, after the middle of the 
century, they were received into the ranks of the clergy 
they had to begin almost at the very bottom, is an 
indication of how high the clergy then stood. 

In his Epistle to the Corinthians Clement had already 
compared the ranks of the clerical office to the military 
ranks, and the Church to a great army. After a clergy 
properly so called (i.e. a body quite distinct from the 
laity) had been created, this metaphor of military ranks 
seems to have been no longer regarded with favour— 
perhaps because it was too appropriate. Certainly the 
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Church was not an army, but the clergy were the 
warriors of God—in this sense the metaphor remained 
always applicable—and formed a corps of officers of 
marvellous discipline and steadfastness. Yet the bishop 
was not only dua, dominus, iudex, rex (leader, lord, 
judge, and king), but primarily pastor, magister, sacerdos 
(shepherd, master, and priest). So far as I know, he 
was never called Lwrijp (Saviour), and this is very 
significant. There were still limits! 

By the side of such an army, the ancient and dying 
orders of apostles, prophets, and teachers must in time 
entirely disappear. As a matter of fact they dis- 
appeared in this order, first the apostles and then the 
evangelists. They passed over in part into the class of 
wandering ascetics, and as such perhaps had some 
importance for the growth of monasticism (see especi- 
ally the pseudo-Clementine epistles de virginitate). 
They were followed by the prophets, who disappeared 
in the great Montanistic crisis. The teachers kept 
their place the longest. As late as the beginning of 
the third century we find them as teachers of the 
communities in Phrygia and Isauria (e.g., in Laranda, 
Iconium, and Synnada; see Euseb., H.E., vi. 19. 18), as 
well as in Egyptian villages where, actually in con- 
Junction with the presbyters, they were leaders of the 
communities (Euseb., H.E., vii. 24. 6). 
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22. The Duties and Rights of the Clergy. 


The qualities which the clergy were expected to 
possess have already been mentioned incidentally. 
They could be appointed only after being put to the 
test (doxy.agew), and to gain the approval (suffragium) 
of the assembly of the community may be taken as part 
of this test (the Apostolical Church Order also requires 
them to be of good repute among the heathen). 
Another requirement was that they should have been 
only once married, and should keep their own house in 
order. Yet monogamy in the sense of a strict prohibi- 
tion to marry again after the death of the first wife 
cannot have been an inviolable law, as is shown by the 
conflicts waged by Tertullian and Hippolytus. In the 
case of the bishops the demand for monogamy was 
earlier and stricter than in the case of the presbyters 
(1 Tim. iii. 2, and elsewhere) ; in fact, the Apostolical 
Church Order already declares that it is desirable for 
the bishop to be unmarried (“it is good if he is un- 
married,” caXov elvat ayvvatos), though married bishops 
were by no means rare as late as the third century. 
Even in our period it was in any case a cause of offence 
if one of the higher clergy took the step of getting 
married ;! but, on the other hand, the Apostolical Church 

1 Hippolytus, Philos., ix. 12, writes : “Tn the time of Callistus 
[hence about 220 a.p.] bishops, presbyters, and deacons who had 
been twice and thrice married began to be appointed among the 


clergy. If also anyone in holy orders should get married, 
[Callistus permitted] such an one to continue in holy orders, as if 
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Order stands as yet by itself in demanding that the 
married presbyters should live as unmarried. Frequent 
warnings are given against the appointment of. novices. 
For the presbyters an advanced age is required (“already 
advanced in years in the world,” #6 cexoovtxdres émt TO 
xoou@, Apostolical Church Order, 2), yet the Synod of 
Neo-Cesarea in its eleventh canon requires only thirty 
years (beginning of the fourth century) ; the regulation 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, ii. 1, that no one should 
as a rule become a bishop before the age of fifty, was 
hardly observed at any time, much less in the earliest 
period. Among the virtues with which the clergy are 
to be adorned, special emphasis is laid upon hospitality, 
unselfishness, gentleness, and sobriety (for all these com- 
pare the Pastoral Epistles). Very important is the 
principle, enunciated as early as the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, that the official of the Church, as a warrior of 
God, is not to entangle himself in worldly affairs. This 
laid the foundation for that withdrawal from the things 
of the world which gave the clergy a firm footing as a 
special class and set them apart from the laity (see my 
Mihtia Christi, 1905). 

So far as the women performed any service at all for 
the community, it was strictly separated from that of 
men (see Zscharnack, Der Dienst der Frau in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten der christlichen Kirche, 1902: von der 


he had not sinned” (él KaaAlorov fptavro erloxorot kad mpeoBurepor 
kal Sidkovor Siyapor Kal Tplyamor KablotacOa els KAnpous* ef 58 Kal Tus 
ev KANpY dv yapoln, weve Tov ToLOdTOY ev TH KAN, OS wh Huaptryndra), 
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Goltz, Der Dienst der Fraw in der christlichen Kirche, 
1905; L. Stécker, Die Frau in der alten Kirche, 1907). 
On the whole we observe, especially in and after the 
conflict with the Gnostics and Montanists, that the 
active co-operation of women in the public life and con- 
structive work of the community is repressed ; in fact, a 
very ancient redaction ! of the Acts of the Apostles took 
up the struggle against Prisca and against women 
generally in the above sense. The figure of Thecla in 
the Acta Pauli (about 180 a.v.), to which the isolated 
supporters of woman in the Church appealed, was unable 
to restore to her the old position. The factors which 
helped to put woman in the background were not only 
the ancient sense of decorum, but also the growing 
sacerdotal character of public worship and the constitu- 
tion, as well as, ostensibly, the boldness (procacitas) of 
the Gnostic women and the claims of the Montanistic 
prophetesses.” 

Where a class of men with special duties is developed, 


1 [I.e. the so-called Western text ; see Hastings, D.B., vol. iv. 
p- 102.—Tr.] 

2 A remarkable but obscure passage on the diaconate (d:axovia) 
of women is contained in the Apostolical Church Order, 8: “It is 
profitable to arrange for a service from the women... . When 
the teacher asked for the bread and the cup and blessed them 
with the words ‘ This is my body and blood,’ he did not grant to 
the women to stand with us. Martha said, ‘For Mary’s sake, 
because he had seen her smile.’ Mary said, ‘I did not really 
laugh, but I remembered the words of our Lord and rejoiced ; ye 
know indeed that he had already said to us [the last seventeen 
words occur only in the Syriac-Malabaric recension}, when he 
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there also special rights are developed. The first right 
of the clergy as a class was their claim to special honour 
and obedience (1 Clem.). The second was their right 
to draw maintenance from their office, i.e. to claim it 
from the members of the community (see above with 
regard to Paul). Their third right was to seats of 
honour at public worship (for the bishop and the 
priests; they sat while the others stood). The fourth 
was that accusations against the clergy were made 
difficult (see above, 1 Tim.). The importance of the 
second right was increased by the fact that the treasury 
of the community was entirely under the control of the 
bishop (on an obscure passage concerning a right of 
supervision on the part of the presbyters see note on 
Apostolical Church Order, c. ii.). It is impossible to 
enter into details here about the treasury and funds of 
the community, because the scanty information which we 
possess as regards the second century can only be treated 
in conjunction with the passages in the sources belonging 
to the third century. It is certain that the treasury of 
the community was in principle a fund for the poor and 
for the giving of relief, and was thus “God’s box.” 
Neither the individual officials of the Church nor the 
bishop received fixed stipends. Hippolytus (in Euseb., 
H.E., v. 28) regards it as a horrible innovation that the 


used to teach, that the weak shall be saved by the strong. ... It 
is not proper for the women to pray standing, but sitting on the 
ground. . . . How then can we, in the case of women, now order 


them services, unless perchance the service of coming to the help 
of necessitous women ??” 
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schismatical church of the Theodotians in Rome granted 
their bishop a monthly stipend. Considering the general 
circumstances of the church, this step really does seem 
to be very unseemly and pernicious. (Had the bishop 
made them guarantee the amount, distrusting the 
willingness of the community to make sacrifices ?) 


23. Organisation and Social Position. 


The ancient Christians in Palestine were called, or 
called themselves, “ Ebionim” (i.e. the poor), and all 
the evidence up to the time of Minucius Felix shows 
that in the Roman empire, too, the Church consisted in 
great part of the poor and was rooted in the lower 
classes. Nevertheless the poverty of the Christians 
and their inferior social position are by no means so 
prominent in the sources as we should expect. The 
reason for this is to be sought, in my opinion, not only 
in the fact that the old Christians in their religious 
idealism rose far above economic difficulties and paid 
little attention to them, but also in the fact that the 
Christian movement, after all, did not draw its adherents 
predominantly from the lowest stratum, but from the 
small middle class.) We seem compelled to draw this 
conclusion, not only from the “Shepherd” of Hermas 
but also from the general body of the oldest Christian 
literature, which assumes that those to whom it is 
addressed possess a certain amount of education. But 
if the lowest class in the nation really were the strongest 
in the Church, this would afford a proof that Chris- 
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tianity raised this class to a higher spiritual level, 
without, however, producing any essential change in 
its economic position, for the character of the 
Christian communities is not proletarian. An essential 
change in the economic position of the individual 
Christians through the help of the society is not to be 
assumed, both because such a change cannot be brought 
about by gifts and alms, and because Christianity shows 
no interest in any such universal advancement and 
obviously took no direct and general measures to 
promote it. But no doubt many came in for help in a 
primitive patriarchal and brotherly fashion in all the 
necessities of life, and even particular cases of improving 
one’s position may have been numerous; the exhorta- 
tion to work and the sense of obligation to provide 
work for the workless may also have been the cause of 
blessing to many. The question whether the develop- 
ment of the Church constitution was affected by the 
attention paid to the economic conditions amid which 
the community was formed, may be answered by a 
locally qualified and conditional affirmative. It is 
true that the office of the bishops and deacons arose 
in all probability primarily from the needs of the 
eucharistic worship; but with this and the offering 
of gifts, which formed a part of it, there was bound up 
from the beginning in the closest fashion care for the 
poor, the sick, the helpless, etc. The bishops appear, 
therefore, from the very first as the protectors of the 
poor, and the deacons as relieving officers. These 
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functions are essential to them, and for this reason their 
office must be regarded as including the administration 
of charitable funds. Every Christian community was in 
principle also a mutual aid society (primarily for its own 
members, but secondarily for travelling Christians, and 
finally for other communities which were in need), 
and the officials in the community had by their very 
vocation to take care of the poor (a more detailed 
treatment of this subject, and particularly of the 
special services of the Roman community, will be 
found in my Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
Qnd ed., vol. i. pp. 147-198); but there was no attempt 
to organise this department of their work in a way 
which would have influenced the further development of 
the office. Mention should also be made of the women 
who performed similar services (widows and deaconesses). 
In general compare Troeltsch, ‘Die Soziallehren der 
christlichen Kirche” (Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Soxialpolitik, 1907). 


CHAPTER V 


Cuurcu Law. Consrirution oF HERETICAL 
Societies. Synops. 


24. The Formation of Church Law. 


Tux Church, as being a transformation of the Jewish 
Church and synagogue, contained within itself the 
impulse not only to evolve a legislative system but to 
evolve it along particular lines, and that because it 
was the successor of a sacred society whose constitu- 
tion took the form of a legal code (or rather the 
Church revealed itself as the consummation of this very 
society). As the true “people of God” the Church 
was a “theocracy,” though it is a very remarkable fact 
that it almost entirely rejected the theocratic forms 
of ancient Israel, expecting, indeed, that this form of 
government would be restored in the future, but living 
in the present almost entirely by the Spirit, by faith, 
and hope, and love. Nevertheless the ideal of direct 
government by God was always latent in the Church, 
and to some extent was actually realised, and it was 
this ideal which invested the law of the Church with 
a divine sanction. Further, as already indicated, the 


development of a legislative system was rendered inevi- 
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table by the fact that the Church claimed control over 
the whole life and thought of her adherents, as well as 
over their social relations to one another, and sought 
to subject everything to a fixed order determined by 
religion and administered by love (cf., e.g., the so-called 
“domestic code” in the Pauline Epistles). Yet the 
strongest roots of her general legislative system do not 
lie here. We shall find, leaving out of account the 
factors to which we have already referred as operating 
in the sphere of the development of the Church’s con- 
stitution, that its roots lie elsewhere (see my essay 
“ Kirche und Staat bis zur Griindung der Staatskirche,” 
in the Kultur der Gegenwart, 1905). 'The Church saw 
herself confronted by a highly cultivated State, to 
whose law, however, she was unable to take up a 
consistent attitude from the beginning. Had she 
refused to recognise the State in every relation, she 
would soon have been shattered by it. Had she been 
able simply to acquiesce in civil government, there 
would have been no question of forming a legislative 
system of her own except to a very modest extent. 
Just because her relation to the State was complicated, 
just because she both submitted to it (Rom. xiii.) and 
opposed it (Apocalypse of John, etc.), just because she 
unconsciously took it as a model and yet refused to 
recognise it, she found herself at last possessed of a 
permanent legislative system corresponding to the 
secular system of the State. Sohm is right in principle: 
the negation of the world and the rising above it, the 
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fraternal equality and the consciousness of charismatic 
guidance, did not properly admit of the formation of 
any legislative system at all analogous or similar 
to the secular laws of the State. If we read, for 
example, Hermas, Simi. 1 f. and kindred passages, we 
cannot help believing that with the renunciation of 
private property the Church rejects in general every 
attempt at legislative regulation, but not even in 
Hermas is this what is meant- even according to him 
the possession of property, if combined with alms- 
giving, is allowable—and the majority of Christians 
recognised the existing rights of class and property 
as benefits which they were permitted to retain (in 
spite of all declamations against an age permeated 
with idolatry), and very soon strove after a steady 
improvement of their position. If one could live as 
a grass-eating and unclothed beast in the mountains, 
exclaims Irenzus (iv. 30. 3), then, and then only, 
would one be justified in rejecting as wrong not only 
the possession of private property but all trade and 
traffic and the ordinary regulations of peaceful life, 
which are provided by the laws of the State; but 
Irenzeus does not regard this as an ideal! 
Ecclesiastical law (in the wider sense and as applying 
to the natural relations of life) thus arose in the main 
from the necessity of replacing those laws and regula- 
tions in force in the State, which Christianity was unable 
to recognise, by others dealing with similar conditions, 
and of improving those which Christianity was able to 
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accept, cclesiastical law did not arise in any sense as 
the working out of a principle, but it developed gradu- 
ally and, so to speak, from case to case. Paul already 
took a step in the former direction when he forbade 
the Christians to seek for justice at the hands of the 
tribunals of the world, and enjoined upon them to have 
recourse to qualified Christian brethren (1 Cor. vi.). 
But the whole organism of the constitution of the 
Church with its officials, right down to the develop- 
ment of the monarchical episcopate in every local 
community, is to be regarded as the formation of a 
legislative system, which arose simply because it was not 
found possible to recognise the existing organisations 
with their officials except very conditionally and within 
narrow limits. The Church, beginning with the regulat- 
ing and strengthening of family life and the formation 
of small societies of the like-minded, advances beyond 
the system of the voluntary club to that of the municipal 
constitution, and gradually exerts its influence on this 
form of organisation. The local organisation—the 
bishop, the college of presbyters, the deacons, etc. —acts 
from the very first as a rival of the municipal system, 
although it arose without any such conscious intention, 
and certainly not as an imitation of the latter. But yet 
it is no mere chance that it became so similar to the 
municipal constitution. Along this line the develop- 


1 [ fully agree with Ramsay (The Church in the Roman Empire, 
1893, p. 361) when he writes: ‘‘The administrative forms in 
which the Church gradually came to be organised were determined 


10 
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ment advanced until it included the provincial con- 
stitution (see below); and, further, the imperial constitu- 
tion, the Church always half rejecting, half accepting 
the secular system, but, just because of her imitation 
or adoption of these forms, denying the right of the 
State to possess and to use them—the surest method 
of at once sapping and undermining the State. Along 
the other line, however (improvement of the laws 
dealing with public morality), the Church, by her moral 
practice, which is here and there strengthened by 
definite regulations, is often in advance of the develop- 
ment of the secular law in the second to the fourth 
centuries. This is seen when we compare her with the 
State in her view of the rights of slaves, her guardian- 
ship of the marriage tie, the increasing severity of her 
resentment against breaches of sexual morality, her 
regulations for the relief of the poor, her weakening 
of class distinctions, etc. By the middle of the third 
century, when she revealed herself as a great public 


by the state of society and the spirit of the age. In the conflict 
with the civil Government these forms were, in a sense, forced on 
it; but it would be an error to suppose that they were forced on 
it in mere self-defence against a powerful enemy. They were 
accepted actively, not passively. The Church gradually became 
conscious of the real character of the task which it had under- 
taken. It came gradually to realise that it was a world-wide 
institution, and must organise a world-wide system of administra- 
tion. It grew as a vigorous and healthy organism, which worked 
out its own purposes, and maintained itself against the disin- 
tegrating influence of surrounding forces; but the line of its 
growth was determined by its environment,” 
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power, she made the State seem by comparison unpro- 
gressive. Here, too, the development of law in the 
Church brings the State into an awkward position, from 
which it can rescue itself only by recognising the Church 
and granting her special privileges. We see the way 
prepared for all this as early as the second century, in 
which the Church, having already conquered, so to speak, 
the city, begins the conquest of the province, and 
announces to the emperor and the empire through her 
apologists that they will have no other course but to 
acquiesce in the spiritual and moral lordship of the 
Church. In the civil legislation of the State the Roman 
bishop Callistus was the first to intervene sharply by 
the regulation which Hippolytus (Philos. ix. 12) repro- 
duces in this form: ‘ He permitted women, if they were 
unwedded and burned with passion at an age at all 
events unbecoming, or if they were not disposed to 
destroy their own dignity through a legal marriage [it 
was thus a question of well-born Christian girls who 
could not find a Christian husband of the same class, 
and who were unwilling either to marry a heathen or 
to lose their standing by a mesalliance] that they might 
have whomsoever they would choose as a bedfellow, 
whether a slave or free, and, though not legally married, 
might consider him as a husband” (ywvaé iy eet pewer, 
ef dvavépor elev Kat ArLKia ye exkalowTo avakia fy éavray 
aglav py Bovrowro KaAapeiy dia TO voulmws yaun- 
Ova, exew bva bv dy aipijowyrar vyKolTov, etre olkérnv 


” ’ , 4 A ’ > 1 9 3 \ ‘ , 
€lTE eAevOepor, Kat TOUTOY K PLVELV avTi av pos MY VOW 
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yeyaunuéevny). The bishop thus makes marriages which 
the Church recognises, while in the eyes of the civil 
tribunals they are null and void ! 

Ecclesiastical law (in the narrower sense) =2us ecclesi- 
asticum (see my essay in the Sttz.-Ber. d. K. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss., 26th February 1903) reaches back in its 
beginnings to the second century. The idea that the 
Church possesses rights or a right (ra, ius) is older than 
the hierarchic conception of the Church; it is, as far as 
we know, first applied by Tertullian to different functions 
of the Church, but especially to the power of the keys 
(potestas clavium). 'This was granted to the Church by 
Christ. The specific idea of a right or law of the Church 
(tus ecclesiae) was an outgrowth of the power of the keys, 
and the development of a system of penance akin to the 
procedure in the law courts naturally promoted and 
strengthened this idea (in administering this system 
the priests appear as judges, iudices, and therefore 
conduct the proceedings in accordance with a ius). In 
Africa as well as in Rome the power of binding and 
loosing (potestas igandi et absolvendi) is the legal right 
(tus) of the Church, and is so called (Tertullian, de 
pudic. 21). In addition, Tertullian uses the words ius, 
wra, of the Church, because as a social body she has 
certain rights, as also have certain of her members in 
their official capacity; e.g.,the right to be called brethren, 
to receive the kiss of peace, to share in needful hospital- 
ity. These rights belong to the Church as a social body 
(de prescr. 20). In these matters all local churches 
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“share equally in the rights of the whole Church,” 
miscent (inter se) unius institutionis wra (l.c. 27). On 
the other hand, there are rights which belong to certain 
classes of Christians only ; ¢.g., women have not the right 
of teaching iws docendi (de bapt. 1); the bishop has the 
right of baptizing, iws baptizandi, as also the clergy, 
and in certain cases the laity; heretics have no right 
either to possess or to alter the Christian scriptures or 
to maintain their own particular interpretations of 
them as against the Church, nadlwm ius capiunt Christi- 
anarum htterarum (de prescr. 37). 


25. The Constitution of Heretical Societies and 
of Montanism. 

We must here cast a glance at the constitution of 
heretical societies and of the Montanists, although what 
we know of them does not amount to much. So far as 
they existed in the form of mere schools (Tertullian, de 
prescr. 42, “the majority do not even have churches,” 
plerique nec ecclesias habent), they are of no interest in 
this connection ; they are grouped like the philosophical 
schools, many showing an almost idolatrous veneration 
for their master (¢.g., the Carpocratians and the Elke- 
sites). But others were organised in the form of 
churches, and others again in the form of societies 
connected with the mysteries (for both of these tradition 
played just as important a part as in the great Church). 
The former type of organisation certainly applies to the 
Marcionites; even their opponents did not deny that 
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they were a Church and had churches (Tertullian, adv. 
Marc. iv. 5: “even wasps make combs, even the 
Marcionites make churches,” faciunt favos et vespae, 
faciunt ecclesias et Marcionitae). It could not be 
denied, for they had not only their numerous martyrs 
(Euseb., H.E., v. 16. 21 and elsewhere) but also their 
bishops and presbyters, their believers and catechumens 
(for bishops and presbyters compare Acta Pioni 21; 
Euseb., de mart. Pal. 10; presbyters are also mentioned 
in an inscription ! on a Marcionite church-building from 
the neighbourhood of Damascus; it is remarkable that 
in the inscription the building is called a “synagogue,” 
cwaywyy). According to Adamantius (p. 16) the 
Marcionites called Marcion their bishop. But although 
they thus had a great deal in common with the organi- 
sation of the Church, they used less ceremonial than 
the latter, and their regulations were purposely not so 
hard and fast. The description of the heretical organi- 
sation in Tertullian (de prescr. 41 f.) can be proved to 
be aimed mainly or exclusively at the Marcionites. It 
runs: “I must not omit an account of the conduct also — 
of the heretics, how frivolous it is, how worldly, how 
merely human, without seriousness, without authority, 
without discipline, as suits their creed. To begin with, 
it is doubtful who is a catechumen and who a believer ; 
they all have access alike, they hear alike, they pray 
alike, even heathen, if any such happen to come among 


1 [Cf. Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, No. 2558, vol. iii. 
p- 583,—TR.] 
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them. . . . Simplicity they will have to consist in the 
overthrow of discipline, attention to which on our part 
they call finery. . . . The very women of these heretics, 
how wanton they are! For they are bold enough to 
teach, to dispute, to carry out exorcisms, to undertake 
cures—it may be, even to baptize. Their ordinations 
are carelessly administered, capricious, changeable. At 
one time they put novices in office; at another time 
men who are bound by some secular employment ; at 
another, persons who have apostatised from us... . 
And so it comes to pass that to-day one man is their 
bishop, to-morrow another ; to-day he is a deacon 
who to-morrow is a reader ; to-day he is a presbyter who 
to-morrow is a layman. For even on laymen do they 
impose the functions of priesthood... . Otherwise 
they know no respect even for their own leaders” 
(“Non omittam ipsius etiam conversationis haereticae 
descriptionem, quam futilis, quam terrena, quam humana 
sit, sine gravitate, sine auctoritate, sine dasciplina, ut fidet 
suae congruens. Imprimis quis catechumenus, quis fidehs, 
incertum est; pariter adeunt, pariter audiunt, pariter 
orant, etiam ethnici, si supervenerint. . . . Stmplicitatem 
volunt esse prostrationem disciplinae, cuius penes nos 
curam lenocinium vocant. . . . Ipsae mulieres haereticae 
quam procaces ! Quae audeant docere, contendere, exor- 
cismos agere, curationes repromittere, forsitan et tingere. 
Ordinationes eorum temerariae, leves, nconstantes. Nunc 
neophytos collocant, nunc saeculo obstrictos, nunc apostatas 
nostros. . . . Itaque alius hodie episcopus, cras alius ; 
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hodie diaconus qui cras lector, hodie presbyter qui cras 
laicus ; nam et laicis sacerdotalia munera imungunt. ... 
Ceterum nec suis praesidibus reverentiam noverunt”). 
This description is in part confirmed by Epiphanius and 
Jerome. The former says (Her. xlii. p. 304): “ With 
him [Marcion] mysteries are celebrated with the cate- 
chumens looking on,” uwuoripia rap’ avr éemcredeirat 
TOV KaTHXOUMEVWY OpavTwv (cf. p. 305), and the latter 
observes that for the mingling of believers and cate- 
chumens Marcion appealed to Gal. vi. 6, “but let him 
that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things” (xowwvetrw 6 katnxovpmevos 
Tov Adyov TH KaTNXobYTL év TaoWw ayaQois). The 
obscure assertion of the latter (Ep. 133. 4), “* Marcion 
sent a woman before him to Rome, to prepare men’s 
minds to fall into his snare” (Marcion Romam praemisit 
mulerem, quae decipiendos sibi animos praepararet), 
strengthens the supposition that women were allowed 
to teach in this church. Compare Epiphanius, p. 305: 
“He even authorises women to administer baptism ” 
(Sidwot Kat émitpomiy yuvaéi Barriona dudovat). 
Eznik writes: “Marcion went so far that he even re- 
commended the women to baptize, which none of the 
earlier heretics dared to do . . . . no one else allowed 
women to attain to the priesthood.” The ideal Church 
was for Marcion a great procreative power (Gal. iv. 26 
he read as follows: “which is our mother, bearing 
children into that holy church which we preached,” 


WT eoTW mITHP Huav yervara els iw érnyyeraueba 
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ayiav éxxAyoiayv), but he rejected the steadily developing 
ritual of the great Church (yet he also had a ritual of 
his own, when, ¢.g., as there is ample evidence to show, 
he made his disciples fast on the Sabbath in order to 
proclaim their defiance to the God of the Jews). In 
the Marcionite body there were, as it seems, no 
prophets and prophetesses, although they were probably 
to be found in the communities formed by Apelles, the 
Basilidians, Marcosians, etc. ‘The counterpart to the 
loose constitution of the Marcionite church was afforded 
by the Christian sects who were organised like the 
societies connected with the mysteries. We know the 
Marcosians best (Jren., i. 13 f.). Here we have, mutatis 
mutandis, the later Catholic bishop, who is able to 
consummate the mysterious sacrifice, with whose person 
powers of imparting grace are bound up—the formula 
of impartation runs: “'To thee I would impart of my 
Charis . . . . receive Charis from me and byme.... 
receive from me the spouse” (seTadotvai cor Oédw Ths 
éuns Xapitos . . - . AauBave at’ euod Kat dv euov xapw 
.... AaBe wap’ éuod Tov vuudiov). In the case of the 
recipient it proceeds: “She gives thanks to Marcion, 
who imparts of his own Charis to her” (evxaprore? Mapk 
+p émidwWovte THe iSias XxdpiTos avTy)—and by whose 
mediation alone one can attain to union with God. 
The redemption (droAvrpwots, i. 21. 1) is imparted 
only by the mystagogue. We find much the same in 
the Coptic Gnostic scriptures. But among the Valen- 
tinians also the “disciples” (ua@y7ai) were divided into 
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various grades: one mounted step by step to a share in 
the highest knowledge (see the epistle of Ptolemzeus to 
Flora). On the contrary, Epiphanes, the son of 
Carpocrates, going beyond Plato, proclaimed communism 
and the abolition of every human law (in Clement, 
Strom. iii. 2. 6 f., “the rights of property established by 
the laws of men have mutilated the communism which 
the law of God permits, and have limited its scope,” 
4 (OLOTHS TOV VOMMY THY KoWwViay TOD Delov vomoU KaTE- 
Teuev Kat Tapatpwye.). Whether these anarchical prin- 
ciples were really carried out in the sect we do not know. 

To draw conclusions from the organisation of the 
Montanistic communities in Phrygia as to the early 
stages of the general ecclesiastical organisation is hardly 
admissible. This also applies to the rights which they 
granted to women, for the earliest Church never went 
so far (Epiphanius, Her. xlix. 2: “ Among them women 
are bishops and presbyters and fill the other offices, as 
not differing in nature, for in Christ Jesus there is 
neither male nor female” (é¢ticko7oi Tap’ avrois yuvaixes 
kal mpecPuTEpot yuvaikes, Kal Ta GAAA" we pndev Stapéepew 
puow' ev yap Xptatw Iyood ovre dppev ovte OAAu, of. 
Ambrosiaster on 1 Tim. iii. 11). We have two groups 
of passages dealing with the Montanistic organisation : 
the one relates to the very earliest, and the other to a 
late epoch. In the former it is said that Montanus— 
he exercised an unconditional authority as an instrument 
of the Paraclete (together with the two prophetesses)— 
led the believers to Pepuza in the desert, there to await 
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the second coming of Christ. In order to add to the 
community of the saints (and perhaps also to provide 
subsistence) he appointed men whose duty it was to 
collect gifts from his adherents (Euseb., H.E., v. 18. 2, 
“Who appointed collectors of money .. . - who contrived 
the receiving of gifts under the name of offerings . . 

who provided salaries for those who preached his 
doctrines” (6 mpaxripas KaTaotijcas . .. . 6 é7’ dvo- 
Matos Tporpopav thy dwpornyiay CTLTEXVOMEVOS + - 

0 cadapia Xopnyav Tots KnpUTTOUVTW avToOU TOV AOYoY, 
of. 18. 7). Undoubtedly this organisation was quite 
transitory, and moreover the granting of salaries is not 
a feature characteristic of antiquity. Then Jerome 
reports (Ep. xli. 3): “ With us the bishops occupy the 
place of the apostles, but with them a bishop ranks not 
first but third. For while they put first the patriarchs 
of Pepuza in Phrygia, and place next those whom they 
call companions, the bishops are relegated to the third 
or almost the lowest rank” (apud nos apostolorum locum 
episcopr tenent ; apud eos episcopus tertius est; habent 
enim primos de Pepusa Phrygiae patriarchas, secundos, 
quos appellant cenonas, atque ita im tertium, t.e. paene 
ultimum locum episcopt devoluntur). This organisation 
is obviously recent, and presumably existed in the 
Montanistic communities of Phrygia at the time when 
Jerome wrote. The most interesting feature about it 
is that it has no monarchical head, and that the bishops 
occupy the third place, i.e. this organisation makes it 
certain that originally the intention was to create some- 
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thing entirely new, namely, a universal organisation of 
the Church in Pepuza. Hence the local bishops, in so 
far as they recognised the “new prophecy,” could only 
be tacked on as extras, after it was found that, whether 
one liked it or not, they had to be reckoned with. 
The “ patriarchs” are no doubt meant to correspond to 
Montanus and the two prophetesses (but the very name 
proves that they can hardly have been so called in the 
beginning), and the “cenones” (=xowwvol ) probably 
represent the first companions of the prophets, who 
indeed had played a very important part. There was 
thus, no doubt, a desire to copy the oldest organisation 
of the sect. The account given in Epiphanius (Her. 
xlix. 2) is enigmatical: “Often in their church seven 
virgins enter, carrying torches and clothed in white, 
coming, as they pretend, to prophesy to the people” 
(wodAaKs ev ty adtav éxxAnola eloépxovrat Nawradn- 
popotoa éerra Tives TapOévor Aevyxel moves, 70ev epxomevar 
iva mpoperevowot TH Aaw). These seven virgins do not 
seem to have been a standing institution. Probably 
Epiphanius himself did not know what this disconnected 
bit of information really meant. 


26. The provincial Co-ordination of the Churches. 
The Synods. 

There is another important point in the organisation 
of the churches in the earliest period which needs 
attention. In the first part of the present volume we 
have repeatedly emphasised the fundamental antimony 
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and tension which controls the historical development 
of the constitution: on the one hand we saw the com- 
munity as a missionary community, as the creation of 
an apostle, as his work, and in this aspect it appeared 
a universal organisation; on the other hand we saw 
the community as a self-contained local community 
(though as such it was still a copy and embodiment of 
the heavenly Church). As the creation of an apostolical 
missionary, the community is responsible to its founder, 
is dependent on him and under an obligation to observe 
the principles which he follows everywhere in his work 
of founding communities, and which are in force in the 
universal Church. As a self-contained local community 
it is both less and more—on the one hand it is some- 
thing which in its concrete earthly existence and isolation 
has no real right to exist (aaporxia, see above), but on 
the other hand it is the embodiment of the whole in the 
part; from this latter point of view it bears the responsi- 
bility itself and has no one over it but the heavenly 
Lord (and thus it feels a certain tension existing between 
it and the apostle, who represents both the Lord, xvptos, 
and the Church as a whole). Through its apostolical 
founder the community is only one among the other 
communities founded by him and has at least no full 
independence; as the Church of God (éxxcAnota Qeou) it 
stands by itself, and all its relations to other communities 
depend simply on its own free will. Paul wished to 
have both at once—not only the dependence of the com- 
munity, but also its independence, Hence the antimony. 
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But from the beginning a third factor intervened, 
at first almost imperceptibly and then more and more 
clearly, in the situation caused by this tension and the 
opposition between the universal and the local organisa- 
tion—though this factor was to be met with only 
temporarily in the groups formed by the communities 
founded by one and the same apostle. We allude to 
the inner and outer connecting ties subsisting between 
the communities situated in one province. The Pauline 
Epistles, the first Epistle of Peter, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Apocalypse already furnish evidence 
of this. For the apostle Paul, the sphere of his 
missionary work was divided according to provinces, 
just in the same way as in the Acts of the Apostles 
Judza, Samaria, Syria, Cilicia, ete., appear as Christian 
provinces (partly as interconnected). The apostle 
carries on his work of collecting funds by grouping 
together the communities of each province in succession ; 
he groups together Corinth and Achaia, the Galatian 
communities (to them as a unity he also addressed 
an Epistle), the Asiatic and Macedonian communities, 
just as John did in the case of Asia (with this compare 
the placing of Titus in Crete, of Philip in Phrygia, 
and perhaps also of Timothy in Asia). And we find 
similar conditions prevailing further afield. Ignatius 
looks after not only the church in Antioch, but the 
Syrian church as well. Dionysius of Corinth writes 
to the communities in Crete, and to the communities 
in Pontus. From Lyons the brethren write to the 
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brethren in Asia and Phrygia, and in the eyes of 
Irenzeus the churches of Asia appear as a self-contained 
unity. It was almost always the case that the pro- 
vincial capital became also the controlling centre of 
the ecclesiastical province. But Jerusalem—as long 
as it existed—Antioch, Corinth, Rome, Carthage, and 
Alexandria extend their control beyond the immediately 
adjoining province, both on the strength of their 
importance as great cities and by virtue of the energy 
which they displayed in carrying on the work of 
Christianity. As regards Jerusalem and Rome there 
is no further need to show this. Antioch extended its 
sphere of influence towards Cilicia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia, Carthage as far as Mauretania, and Alexandria 
into the Pentapolis. Ephesus, it is true, was for a 
lengthy period not the only ecclesiastical metropolis of 
Asia—Smyrna and other cities disputed the supremacy 
with her—but this too was only the natural consequence 
of the political constitution of Asia. 

The consequence of this state of affairs was two- 
fold. In the first place, the division of the empire into 
provinces, and consequently the provincial spirit, gained 
an influence over the Church.! Because the Church 
was compelled by natural circumstances to acquiesce 

1 Of, Liibeck, Reichseinteilung und kirchliche Hverarchte, pp. 
11 ff.: “Thus in the method of the expansion of Christianity lay 
its closest, although unconscious, connection with the organisation 
of the State.” But the political organisations of the State were, 


for their part, determined by the boundaries of the subject nations 
and kingdoms, and by their particular characteristics, 
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in these provincial limitations, there is developed not 
only a provincial Christianity but also a provincial 
ecclesiasticism, i.e. the Church, whether she will or no, 
is compelled to develop her organisation, which had 
extended from the home (oékos) to the city (0X), 
until it includes the province (érapxia). Between 
the more or less ideal universal Church and the 
local church there comes in the provincial church. 
(Temporarily, and at the beginning, the universal 
Church represented by an apostle coincided with the 
provincial church represented by the same apostle, 
and both repressed the independent development of 
the local church; compare John’s influence in Asia.) 
But even the provincial church, almost in the very 
moment of its origin, points beyond itself to the 
diocesan or patriarchal church, because Antioch is not 
only the Syrian but also the Oriental city, Alexandria 
is not only the Egyptian but also the Libyan city, 
Rome is not only the Italian but also the western, 
and indeed the ecumenical, city. In the second place, 
the bishop of the provincial capital gained a supremacy 
in the province which was at first practical rather than 
canonical, but which was soon rendered definite by 
investing him with specific legal powers... Against 

1 A very ancient and self-evident principle lies at the root of 
the regulation. Conc. Antioch. (341), can. 9: “It behoves the 
bishops in every province to acknowledge the bishop whvu pre- 
sides in the metropolis, and who has to take thought for the 


whole province, because all men of business come together from 
every quarter to the metropolis” (roy év tH untpordAa rpocotara 
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Duchesne I have shown (Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity, 2nd ed., vol. i. pp. 445 ff.) that he gained 
this supremacy, not as being originally the only pro- 
vincial bishop—as if at the beginning there had been 
only one bishop in each province—but as metropolitan, 
with and over other bishops (with the reservation that 
here and there at the beginning there was only one 
bishop in a province, because the small number of 
Christians did not at first admit of the foundation of 
further communities. An exception must also be made 
of the special organisation in Egypt, where in all pro- 
bability the monarchical episcopate did not reach any 
general development until a late period, and, after it 
was successfully established in Alexandria, was slowly 
introduced from that centre into the already com- 
paratively large communities, which had hitherto been 
governed on the collegiate system. The bishop of 
Alexandria was really for some time the bishop of 
Egypt, because he was the only bishop in the country, 
and for this reason in the subsequent period he 
possessed as metropolitan particularly extensive powers ; 
on the other hand, the right of choosing and conse- 
crating the bishop, which the Alexandrian presbyters 
retained, is a survival of the old constitution). The 
énloxowoy .... Thy gpovtida avadéxerbat mdons THs émapxlas, did 
7d ev TH untpordra mavtaxdbey curvrpéxew mdytas Tto’s TA mpdypuara 
zyovras. That the oldest bishop of the province succeeded to 
the primacy is provable, so far as I know, only for Numidia and 


Pontus. But even elsewhere length of tenure of office played a 
certain part at the synods, if 
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metropolitan constitution, with its assignment of 
special prerogatives to the metropolitan, is not only 
foreshadowed in the second century but there are 
special features of it already in existence although it 
is not yet fixed by law. But the prerogatives of the 
metropolitan point beyond themselves to the universal 
bishop, the bishop of bishops (episcopus episcoporum, 
as Tertullian already calls him), ze. the Bishop of 
Rome, in the same way that the metropolitan con- 
stitution of the Church, as a provincial constitu- 
tion, points to the future imperial constitution of the 
Church. 

The metropolitan constitution received powerful 
support from the practice of the bishops of the pro- 
vincial capitals conducting the correspondence and 
traffic of the communities with one another, and also 
through the institution of the synods. It is not 
by chance that these arose in Asia (in connection 
with the Montanistic conflicts and the dispute about 
Easter), but is accounted for by the local political 
circumstances. But just for this reason it is improbable 
that they developed directly from the old and still 
existing assemblies of the community (as Sohm main- 
tains). Some connection, however, between the two may 
well be assumed, since it can be proved that it was the 
practice to invite deputies to attend from other com- 
munities to take part in the assembly of the community. 
The synods came to regard themselves in the same light 
as the old assemblies, and even the claim that the 
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assembly of the community might rely on the aid of the 
Holy Spirit and could speak in His name (see above) 
was transferred to the synods. On their tasks see 
Euseb., H.E., v. 16.10; Tertull., de teiwn 13: “ Through- 
out the provinces of Greece there are held in definite 
localities those councils gathered out of the universal 
churches, by whose means not only all the deeper 
questions are handled for the common benefit, but the 
actual representation of the whole Christian name is 
celebrated with great veneration ” (aguntur per Graecias 
alla certis in locis concilia ex universis ecclestis, per quae 
et altiora quaeque mm commune tractantur, et ipsa reprae- 
sentatio totius nominis Christiant magna veneratione 
celebratur) ; de pudic. 10: “[the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas] 
was judged by every council of churches to be among 
the apocryphal and spurious writings” ([ Pastor Hermae] 
ab omni concilio ecclesiarum inter apocrypha et falsa 
tudicatus). Itis probable, but not certain, that originally 
they included laymen among their members (see Euseb., 
lc.), but they soon became assemblies of bishops, 
although the remainder of the clergy were not excluded. 
Resembling the provincial assemblies for the imperial 
cultus, but leaving these useless gatherings far behind 
them, they came to have the greatest importance 
(though not till a later period in the West), owing to 
the gravity of the questions which were treated, and 
this again is a proof how absolutely dependent every- 
thing here is on the political organisation, for in the 
West the system of assemblies for the imperial cultus 
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did not play any important part. The “representation 
of the whole Christian name ” (representatio totius nominis 
Christiant) must have heightened the consciousness that 


1 The latest detailed treatment of the influence of the Roman 
politico-religious organisation (emperor-worship) on the organi- 
sation of the Church is that given by Liibeck (l.c. pp. 17-45). 
Desjardins, Barthélemy, Monceaux and Perrot have maintained 
that from the beginning the influence was far-reaching, while the 
opposite view has been upheld by Beurlier, Hssai sur le culte rendu 
aux empereurs romains, 1890, p. 317; and Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, its Origin and Evolution (Eng. trans.), 2nd ed., p. 19. 
Iam unable to perceive any trace of this influence, except some 
involuntary, though not unimportant, developments on the 
Christian side, which may be traced to analogy (the worship of 
the emperor was built up on the division of the empire into 
provinces). I could not attach any importance to Liibeck’s proof 
that the seven cities of the Apocalypse were all important centres 
of emperor-worship, even if this proof were established with 
complete success. It is correct, however, that the metropolitan 
of the Church was bound to become gradually the rival of the 
provincial high priest, who had to conduct the religious cere- 
monies of the State, and was the leader in these assemblies for the 
practice of the imperial cultus ; and because the origin of this 
new kind of emperor-worship lay in Asia Minor, it follows that 
the rivalry between the organisation of the old and the new cult 
found there its earliest and clearest expression. Ata later period, 
on the other hand, the heathen politico-religious organisation tried 
to learn from that of the Church (under Maximinus Daza and 
Julian), because the latter had gradually grown to be much more 
important, powerful, comprehensive, and—if we may use the phrase 
—penetrating. As regards the provincial synods Liibeck main- 
tains: “Since there was no inherent reason, and no need arising 
from the circumstances of the Church, that a whole province, and 
indeed as a rule only a province at certain fixed periods, should 
meet together, it follows that such an institution can have been 
due only to external circumstances, possibly to approved pre- 
cedents ; and in that case it could not be anything but the heathen 
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they were the abode of the Holy Spirit. The course of 
development leads straight from these to the diocesan 
synods (which appear in the East in the third century), 
and thence to the synod of the whole empire convened 
by the emperor. This development, however, after it 
had absorbed the foreign imperial element, was neces- 
sarily bound to come into conflict with the development 
towards monarchy of the metropolitan constitution. 
Emperor, Synod, Rome—these are the factors in the 
great struggle over dogma in the fourth and following 
centuries. 

religious assemblies (rd xowdv) that became the occasion, motive, 
and example for these synods of the province.” This argument 
may be correct ; but at the present day it is no longer possible to 
decide whether some need, arising from the circumstances of the 
Church (without the precedent of the xowd) may not have spon- 
taneously called forth the synods and their organisation. In 
favour of the cody being the model, there is of course the similar 
composition of the two corporations, the name (“the holy synod,” 


4 iepd obvodos, for the assembly ; “the assembly,” rd xowdr, for the 
synod), the preservation of the provincial boundaries, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


In the constitutional history of the Church of the first 
two centuries there are to be found, with the exception 
of the emperor, all the elements which played a part 
and took definite shape in the succeeding centuries. 
In fact these elements are not only there, but they are 
already operating. Here, too, it is not correct, with 
reference to the conflicts that have been waged over 
the operative factors in the early Christian organisa- 
tion, to insist upon mutually exclusive alternatives, 
but rather to recognise the co-operation of many 
factors, though this comprehensiveness should not 
obscure the fact that there was one fundamental and 
ever-active principle, which was innate in the religious 
consciousness of Christians, namely, the thought that 
the Church was the realisation of the ideal expressed by / 
the phrase “ the people of God.” This conception itself 
had two aspects, and therefore developed in two very 
closely connected directions, viz. a spiritual and a 
theocratic. In the former it was the charisma that 
inspired and moulded the development ; in the latter the 
thought of the rule of God (God as all and in all). In 


this latter the formal element was derived from the 
166 
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connection maintained with the organisation of Judaism, 
existing both as a whole and as a system of synagogues. 
Originally, of course, this connection was almost entirely 
severed, or at any rate very much obscured, owing to the 
prominence given to the charismatic element, but it 
soon reappeared more and more clearly—not through 
the influence of Jewish Christianity, still less through 
the direct influence of Judaism, but through the con- 
tinued use of the Old Testament and the increasing 
need, similar to that which had been formerly felt 
by Judaism itself, for an ecclesiastical and religious 
organisation here on earth. 

In the development of the organisation of Gentile 
Christianity, the heathen religious societies, the politico- 
religious organisation of the empire, the municipal and 
provincial organisation, and lastly, though perhaps 
only in certain localities, the organisation of the 
philosophical schools: all these had, strictly speaking, 
only so much influence as they exercised unconsciously 
—an influence, too, of which the Gentile-Christian 
communities in their progressive development had not 
the least suspicion. The churches (or in some cases 
particular circles in them) automatically imitated these 
organisations, or rather, compelled by necessity, directed 
their activities into the channels which already traversed 
the land, rejecting, however, in the process everything 
that savoured of polytheism. We may thus certainly 
say, with some reservations, that the above-mentioned 
organisations had their share in the constitution of the 
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Church; but yet it is misleading to assert that the 
Christian communities organised themselves on the 
model of heathen “religious societies” or of civic 
“corporations,” much less on the model of “ philosophi- 
cal schools,” for it should not be forgotten that the chief 
points of resemblance in external form which they had 
in common with the religious societies, philosophical 
schools, etc., sprang from the inner principle of the 
Christian societies themselves. It is most important 
always to see clearly, not only that the Christian 
religion had a specific principle of organisation in the 
thought that the Church was the realisation of the 
ideal expressed in the phrase “the people of God upon 
earth,” but also that in the second century it has already 
drawn to itself so effectively all the elements which 
seemed necessary to complete the edifice that nothing 
more was wanting ;* in fact, it was purely a question of 


1 Even the actual primacy of Rome is already unmistakable 
(see my History of Dogma, vol. ii. p. 149 ff.). When the orthodox 
eastern Church at the present day accords the “Patriarch” of 
Rome precedence among his fellow patriarchs (assuming, of course, 
that he terminates the schism between East and West) and 
bases this precedence both on the importance of the city of Rome 
and on the apostolicity of the Roman Church (Peter and Paul), 
she is following faithfully, as so often is the case, in the footsteps 
of antiquity. On both grounds as early as the second century 
the Roman community was allowed to enjoy a certain amount of 
precedence and an actual ascendency, but these were in no sense 
constitutional or legislative, and did not affect the organisation of 
the whole Church. (The ecclesiastical importance of Alexandria 
and Antioch lies exclusively in their importance as cities, and is 
not based upon the apostolical activity of which they were the 
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shaping a unified structure out of this abundance of 
materials. As regards the idea of a “ right to legislate,” 
this also (and indeed in the form of “divine right ”) 
was innate in the Church on the theocratic view, in 
however spiritual a form that view was held, as well as 
on the other view that the Church was the successor to 
the legislative rights of the ancient people of God, or 
indeed was this people in its final form. Legislation 
resulted (still always invested with a divine sanction) 
in consequence of the development of the charismata. 
This led to various forms of organisation, for “ charisma is 
and “law” do not exclude one another in this connec- 
tion; indeed, the charisma creates certain rights for 
itself. Finally the Church, when she began to become 
naturalised on earth and was compelled to regulate the 
natural social relations of her members, found herself 
unable simply to take over the public regulations already 
in force or to give them her adherence. Accordingly she 
centre, otherwise Ephesus, Corinth, etc., must have been placed 
on the same level.) The Roman bishop then puts himself in the 
place of the community over which he presides, exactly in the 
same way as everywhere else the substitution of the bishops for 
the communities took place. We observe this fact clearly for the 
first time in the case of Victor I. in the last decade of the second 
century. Whether he already applied Matt. xvi. to himself as 
the successor of Peter we do not know; but his successors 
from Callistus onwards (about 220) did so, as is proved by the 
latest writings of Tertullian. Victor, however, already desired 
that a usage of the Roman Church, which had nothing to do with 
the deposit of faith, or at any rate could only be artificially 
brought into connection with it, should form a standard for the 
whole Church. 
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increased the severity of the moral and social ordinances 
which she found already in existence and began, although 
comparatively late, to set up regulations of her own. 
These are in principle moral, but since in part they are 
made compulsory on the communities (marriage regula- 
tions, etc.), there arises an ecclesiastical law of a mixed 
character, i.e. a mixture of moral and legal elements 
and a confused compound of divine and secular law. 
Just for this reason the Church persistently felt and 
maintained that she stood above and beyond the secular 
legal system of the State. 

All the elements of the later development of the 
constitution of the Church were present at the end of 
the second century, and indeed earlier. There was no 
subsequent emergence of new factors except that of the 
Christian emperor, nor was a revolution ever necessary 
to attain that which was to be won in the third, in 
the fourth and fifth, in the ninth and eleventh, in the 
sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was always 
possible to have recourse to something already present, 
which needed only to be brought to the front, to be 
“developed” and fixed by law. But very different 
“developments” were possible. In no period could the 
one which actually took place be accomplished without 
the abolition of some rights, and therefore without the 
invention of historical or legal fictions in order to veil 
the loss of these rights. Nothing, however, became — 
more complicated—complication was a characteristic of 
the condition of things at the beginning. In reality, 
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a continually increasing simplification was introduced. 
The external features of ecclesiastical organisation 
appear indeed in a greater variety of forms, but in no 
century have the essential features of the Western 
Catholic constitution of the Church been simpler than 
in our own. A breach has been made by the Reforma- 
tion, and by the Reformation only. Here, in relation 
to the organisation, constitution, and law of the Church, 
the Reformation has cut more deeply into history and 
historical development than at any other point. It has 
not only destroyed in its own compass the medieval 
constitution of the Church, but it no longer possesses 
any connection with the constitution of the Church of 
the first and second centuries. The Reformation, in so 
far as it is Lutheran, has fallen back on the only principle 
which it was admittedly able to prove from the oldest 
documents, and with which it goes to the root of the 
matter, namely, that the word of God must be proclaimed 
and that an office for this proclamation dare not be 
wanting. From the standpoint of this achievement 
of Luther’s, in its positive and negative aspects, it is 
possible to answer with certainty the question, which is 
again so much debated at the present day, as to when 
the beginning of the modern period is to be placed. 
What post-Reformation movement, then, has been even 
approximately so successful as the Reformation? In 
history it is a question of deeds, or rather of ideas 
which become deeds and create new forms. Meanwhile 
the nations of Western Europe still live as Catholics or 
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as Protestants. There is as yet no third course open. 
That they are one or the other is still at the present 
day far more important than the amount of philo- 
sophical and scientific enlightenment or the number of 
mechanical appliances which they possess. Luther has 
created this condition of things. In the meantime the 
nations are still waiting for a third kind of Church as 
- the foundation of their higher life. 




















APPENDIX I 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND 
CATHOLICISM 


(“ Sprrit” anp Law) 


Rupotr Soum: “Wesen und Ursprung des Katholi- 
zismus” (Abhandlungen der Philol.-Histor. Klasse 
d. K. Stichs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss., vol. xxvii., part 1ii., 
1909). 


In the above essay Sohm has given a fresh exposition 
in more precise terms of the theory of the nature of 
primitive Christianity and Catholicism and of the origin 
of ecclesiastical law, which he put forward in his work 
entitled Kirchenrecht (1892). He has also defended it 
against objections, and in this connection he has paid 
special attention to the account of the earliest con- 
stitutional history of the Church which I have given in 
my Mission and Expansion of Christianity, and also 
in the article “ Verfassung, kirchliche, und kirchliches 
Recht im 1 und 2 Jahrhundert” in the third edition of 
the Protestantische Real-Encyklopadie. (‘This article is 


reprinted in an enlarged form in the first part of the 
175 
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present volume.) As regards the origin of Sohm’s 
theory, it has one of its roots in my earlier works on 
primitive Christianity and the rise of the ancient 
Catholic Church (especially my History of Dogma and 
my Commentary on the Teaching of the A ‘postles). Sohm 
has always recognised this in a manner which calls for 
my warmest acknowledgment. I, for my part, have 
gained much of value from his Kirchenrecht. What I 
have learnt from him has become incorporated in my 
own views, and indeed was already implicitly contained 
in them, and the result is seen in the above article on 
“ Verfassung.” Sohm has now returned to the subject, 
and has given an impressive exposition of his theory in 
an essay which confines itself to broad outlines. Among 
the representatives of ecclesiastical law and history in 
Germany there are probably not many whose view of 
this great problem is so closely akin to Sohm’s on one 
main point as is my own. Moreover, Sohm’s theory, 
with the exception of the Catholic view, is the most 
coherent and complete which has ever been put forward. 
Hence I feel it all the more incumbent upon me to go 
into the question afresh and to offer reasons for the 
misgivings which I feel about Sohm’s view. I preface 
my criticism by a detailed account of the theory, and 
hope that I have not overlooked anything essential. 


1. Soum’s Turory 


Sohm begins with the proposition, which he repre- 
sents as undisputed, that primitive Christianity was not 
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“Catholic,” but that Catholicism emerged from primi- 
tive Christianity as a necessary and logical consequence. 
From this proposition it follows that there must have 
been something in primitive Christianity which con- 
tained within itself the Catholic development, but 
Protestant theology has hitherto given no satisfactory 
answer to the question, where in primitive Christianity 
lay the germ from which Catholicism necessarily de- 
veloped. Hence the main historical problem offered 
by the earliest development of the Church is still 
unsolved. 

Sohm now criticises briefly the answer given by 
myself and others—whether he has fully reproduced 
this answer may be left undecided for the present—and 
finds it insufficient, for, according to him, the Hellenising 
of Christianity (i.e. its rapidly growing intellectualism 
and moralism) is indeed an element in Catholicism, but 
not Catholicism itself. This is proved by the fact that 
in Protestantism, too, there has been a strong infusion of 
intellectualism, moralism, and Old ‘Testament legalism, 
though Protestantism has never become “Catholic,” 
for it has never entirely forgotten its fundamental 
principle of the religious freedom of the individual from 
the power of the Church, and hence has never developed 
an infallible, divine ecclesiastical law. But if the 
investing of tradition with a divine sanction is char- 
acterised as the specifically Catholic element, this hits 
the mark, it being presupposed that tradition (doctrine) 


and ecclesiastical law are identified, for the characteristic 
12 
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feature of Catholicism consists in the identity which it 
sets up between formally binding ecclesiastical law and 
the doctrine handed down by tradition. But the real 
significance of this identity is not recognised in the 
investigations of Church historians, and they cannot give 
any answer to the question why it was inevitable that 
a divine sanction should be attributed to ecclesiastical 
law, which was then extended to include all the 
principles underlying the existence and life of the 
Church. The important point is to press forward to 
the essence of Catholicism, which lies deeper, viz. behind 
the divine tradition and behind the divine ecclesiastical 
law. ‘ This will make clear the connection of Catholi- 
cism not only with Gentile Christianity but also with 
the world of thought in which the ordinary Christian 
of the primitive period lived, and it will also show how 
inevitable was the rise of Catholicism.” Sohm now 
treats of (1) the nature of Catholicism (pp. 9-22) and 
then (2) its origin (pp. 22-58). This second part is 
divided into three sections: “Church and Community ” 
(pp. 22-43); “The Charismatic Organisation” (pp. 
43-48); and “ Ecclesiastical Law” (pp. 48-58). In 
summarising Sohm’s account I shall try to let him 
speak as far as possible for himself. 

1. The Nature of Catholicism. — The Protestant 
teachers of ecclesiastical law and theologians of the 
present day have taken over from “the Enlightenment” 
(Aufklérung) the conception of the Church in the legal 
sense—as a product and at the same time antithesis of the 
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Church in the teaching sense—and this conception seems 
to them to rest on natural right, to be eternal, and to be 
self-evident for all ages. Just for this reason they are 
certain that primitive Christianity organised itself in 
the form of a religious society (a society for worship). 
The result of distinguishing between law and teaching 
is that the legal element (ecclesiastical law) is on 
principle sharply separated from the religious. Ecclesi- 
astical law concerns only the legal association, not the 
Gospel (hence not the Church of Christ); it is therefore 
left to develop freely by human agency, and may assume 
very different forms. But a law there must be in some 
form or other as a help and support for the kingdom 
of God, which is only imperfectly realised on earth. 
Accordingly ecclesiastical law may and ought to be 
closely connected with the Gospel, but its function is to 
serve the Gospel, while a rigid line of demarcation is 
maintained between the two. Since ecclesiastical law is 
also regarded as resting on natural right and as self- 
evident, it follows that on this view, which is the pre- 
vailing one, even the primitive Church must have 
distinguished between the Church as a religious entity 
and as a legal association. 

But as a matter of fact this distinction is not found 
in history before Luther, for even Augustine and the 
predecessors of the Reformers, to whom the conception 
of the invisible Church was familiar, by no means 
wished to renounce the visible Church as a support for 
their religious life. Luther was the first who made a 
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sharp distinction between the invisible Church of faith 
and the Roman Church as it existed in his time. 
Whatever is legally constituted—this is his discovery 
and conviction—can be understood and seen by every- 
body (the world); it cannot be, as such, an object of 
faith, and can never, as such, be the Holy Christian 
Church of which the Christian creed speaks. The 
fact that there exists upon earth a holy people, 
redeemed by Christ, who lead a life with God, can 
only be believed, but never seen. But this invisibility 
necessarily removes the Church from the sphere of 
legal regulation. he legally constituted Church can 
never as such be the Church of Christ; it can never 
speak or act in the name of the Church of Christ, and 
it can never enforce its own ordinances as ordinances of 
the Church of Christ. In this conviction Luther 
shattered the power of ecclesiastical law over the 
Church of Christ. By his hard and fast distinction 
of the invisible Church from the legally constituted 
Church, Luther freed not only his own life but also 
Christendom, the State, science, the world, from 
spiritual tyranny, i.e. from the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical law. He abandoned “the sure ark” in 
order to walk hand in hand with Christ along stony 
paths, whereas until his time the opposition between 
the Church of Christ and the legally constituted Church 
had no existence for the life of Christians. The 
thorough-going application of this distinction indicated 
the Protestant principle ; it naturally follows that the 
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absence of this distinction indicates the Catholic 
principle.? 

The essence of Catholicism lies in the refusal to make 
any distinction between the Church in the religious 
sense (the Church of Christ) and the Church in the 
legal sense. To it even the former is a legally con- 
stituted organisation, and the life of Christians with 
God is therefore to be regulated by the Catholic 
ecclesiastical law. From this all the rest follows. 
(a) The absence of any break in the continuity of the 
legal organisation guarantees the legitimacy and unique- 


1 We must here point out a noticeable gap in Sohm’s treat- 
ment. He shows plainly enough that the prevailing doctrine, 
which he has briefly characterised in the foregoing section, is 
entirely erroneous ; in fact, he treats it with grim irony (p. 11: 
“The primitive Christian communities already stood [according 
to the prevailing opinion] on the foundation of the Enlighten- 
ment!”). But no light is cast on the distinction between Luther’s 
conception and the prevailing doctrine, for Sohm omits to state 
what Luther really thought of the legally constituted Church. 
Was the Roman Church the only instance that he knew of a 
legally constituted Church? What, then, did he think of the 
evangelical national churches which were being formed under 
his eyes, and indeed under his guidance? I know, of course, that 
Sohm has his own opinions about these, but we should have 
expected some indication of what he thought when he was giving 
a general account of present-day ideas and those held by Luther. 
As his treatment is incomplete in Luther’s case, the reader will 
either ask, why this scornful gibe at the Enlightenment ?—for it, 
too, makes a sharp distinction between the Church of faith and 
the legally constituted Church—or he will fail to understand 
why a distinction, which is so highly praised when made by 
Luther, is, according to Sohm, obviously not to be reckoned for 
righteousness when made by present-day opinion. 
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ness of the Church. If it is granted that there can 
be only one Church of Christ, then only that can be 
legitimate which possesses unbroken legal organisation. 
Since this belongs only to the Roman Catholic Church, 
it follows that this is the Church of Christ. Naturally 
it can have no “sister churches”; rather, these in 
withdrawing from the legal connection have by this 
very act apostatised from Christ, and are therefore 
unable to bestow salvation, since life with God through 
Christ is inseparable from the legal Church. 

(6) If the Church of Christ is embodied in the Catholic 
Church and Christ is the supreme head of the Church, 
then the distinction between the visible and the invisible 
Church is to be rejected, the government of the legal 
Church is the government of Christ (God), and thus the 
government of the Church coincides with the guidance 
and maintenance of spiritual life. From this it logically 
follows that no ordinance of the State can have any 
power over the government of the Church, for the 
State cannot lay down any laws for the religious life. 
Since, in addition, the spiritual life is higher than the 
secular, the power of the Church also is set above every 
earthly power, é.e. the power of the State. 

(c) The power by which Christ governs His Church is 
the Word of God regarded as a legally organised pastoral 
power ; in short, the Power of the Keys. This power, 
however, is in the last resort the power of Christ—to 
undertake the pastoral care of souls is to act as the repre- 
sentative of Christ—and therefore, because the analogy 
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must always be preserved, it can belong only to a single 
individual, the Pope; the visibility of the Church also 
postulates such a single head. To the Pope alone are 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven given. On this the 
whole of his power rests, which is therefore a power over 
the entire religious life of the whole of Christendom. 
(d) Such a power must naturally be capable of being 
enforced, for otherwise it would not be a power of 
government and the Church would not be a legal body. 
But in such a body even the obedience which is ex- 
torted by force has a value, and on the other hand 
spiritual life does not suffer through the compulsion 
exercised but is promoted by it, because obedience in 
itself is well-pleasing to God. In consequence the 
compulsion which the Church exercises is a moral duty 
in the interests of those to whom it is applied; but here 
it is a question of spiritual (hierarchical) power of 
compulsion (“the spiritual sword”), which is absolutely 
different from the secular and entirely independent of it. 
(e) After the account already given there can be 
no doubt about the origin of the spiritual power; it 
arose at the same time as the Gospel and the Church 
of Christ, whose existence without it would be im- 
possible. It is thus in the strict sense a ius divinum, 
and this ius divinum, which belongs to the content of 
the Gospel, therefore embraces all the fundamental 
constitutional _ principles. From these we must 
distinguish, as iws humanum, the legal maxims in the 
Church which are liable to change; but where these 
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begin, and what form they are to take, the possessor of 
the tus divinum alone decides, for these, too, spring 
from no earthly source but from the Christian religion, 
and serve the interests of the faith, although they do not 
immediately represent an object of faith. Thus the whole 
tus canonicum is of a spiritual nature and is a spiritual 
law (partly in the narrower, partly in the wider sense), 
for it is legislation dealing with the content of religion. 
(f) With this view and with these claims the Catholic 
Church meets the desire of the natural man, for the 
latter insists on externalising religion and on having a 
visible Church of Christ; he wishes its supernatural 
origin to be proved by its overwhelming greatness and 
its fixed forms, and he desires to have a source of 
authority which, in virtue of its jurisdiction over the 
religious life of its members, gives an authoritative 
answer to all the questions and doubts of the human 
heart, and possesses the power to enforce its decisions. 
It is just the fusion of the religious with the legal which 
exalts the service of the Church to the service of God, 
satisfies the desire that the invisible should become 
visible, and is the source of the power which the 
Catholic Church exercises over the minds of men. 
(g) But it is just this power which is on another 
side the weakness of this Church. Its claim to in- 
fallibility as the bearer of religious truth compels 
it to identify its spirit with the Spirit of God, 
and to assert that its development in doctrine and 
constitution corresponds with the unfolding of revela- 
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tion. It gives its followers formal religious certainty, 
but it hampers and hinders all religious life in pro- 
portion as it annihilates the spiritual life of the 
individual himself. There is only one Christian in 
the full sense of the word, namely, the Pope, because 
he alone has immediate relationship to God and to 
His Word. The rest are Christians of the second class, 
and this means that the essence of Christianity is 
destroyed. But further, faith appears here as belief 
in the truth of the doctrine transmitted by the Catholic 
Church, a doctrine which offers a view of history and 
the world derived from the past. By this means 
Catholicism limits not only religious belief but also 
science, and is bound to wage a continual war against 
them. But impossible as it is even to attempt to force 
Christendom to hold such and such beliefs by means of 
an authority whose competence is merely formal, it is 
just as impossible to check the undying power of 
science: “but still it moves.” Even though it be 
vanquished as “Modernism,” science will ever return 
to the attack and will overthrow the foundations of 
the Church—the foundations, I say, because faith and 
science turn against the very essence of Catholicism, 
viz. against the claim that, with its legal constitution 
and its fixed doctrine, it is the revelation of divine 
powers, the Church of Christ raised far above everything 
earthly. 

2. The Origin of Catholicism.—As soon as the 
nature of Catholicism is recognised, its origin is seen at 
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once. Primitive Christianity was bound to develop 
into Catholicism when it was unable to distinguish the 
outwardly visible (empirical) body of Christians from 
Christendom in the religious sense (the people of God), 
and it was impossible for it to make this distinction. 
From the beginning, not, however, as the result of 
reflection, but instinctively and naively, it made the 
visible society of Christians equivalent to the society of 
the saints (the Chosen Ones, the true children of God), 
and regarded this society as “the people of God,” 
just as the Jews had regarded themselves as “the 
people of God” (this exercised an influence that was 
“involuntary”). This is proved by the very name 
ecclesia (which was applied to the visible community of 
Christians), and Paul and the other Christian authors 
of the first century describe and treat the Christian 
communities at Corinth, Rome, etc., as “the body and 
members of Christ,” and as the people of God. They 
assume that in the visible assembly, God (Christ) is 
present, and that the word and resolution of this 
assembly is the word and resolution of God Himself. 
Hence no distinction is made between the outwardly 
visible body of Christians and a people of God, viz. the 
ecclesia, present only to the eye of faith. “This is 
neither Hellenic nor Jewish ; it has its origin purely in 
the unreflective and undeveloped nature of the earliest 
Christianity—undeveloped, that is to say, in the region 
of ideas. This fact, however, marks the point in 
primitive Christianity from which the development 
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towards Catholicism was inevitably bound to follow” 
(p. 24). This theory has to be proved by reference to 
the constitution of the Church in the primitive period. 
(a) Church and Community.—We must put on one 
side the conception of the “Church” which is current 
in Protestantism at the present day (a conception in 
which the correct idea of true spiritual Christianity is 
inextricably interwoven with a legal system which is 
regarded as its indispensable help and support) if we 
mean to understand primitive Christianity, for the 
ecclesiastical law which the Protestant conception of 
the Church demands stands in contradiction to the 
nature of the Church of Christ which it is meant to 
serve. ‘lhe only conception of the Church which the 
primitive period knew was that which made it equiva- 
lent to the whole body of Christians, and this was the 
conception of a religious entity and therefore not of a 
legally constituted Church. All the oldest names for 
the general body of Christians have the same meaning, 
and designate it as the assembly of the pecple (or 
simply the people) of God (Christ). This people 
forms, it is true, a unity, a body, namely, the body of 
Christ, but the body of Christ is not a corporation, 
much less a Christian corporation, for what makes it a 
body is only something spiritual (the Spirit of God, 
faith). Hence the unity itself is an object of faith; 
the Church cannot be at the same time a spiritual and 
a legal (corporate) unity. But the primitive period, to 
be sure, makes no distinction between Christianity in 
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the religious sense and visible Christendom ; it possesses 
indeed only the religious conception of the Church, and 
applies it also to the Church as a visible corporation. 
These facts have hitherto been misunderstood, and for 
this reason the attempt to understand the rise of 
Catholicism has been unsuccessful, for it is here that 
the ultimate source of the development lies. Two 
consequences immediately follow: firstly, the primitive 
Church knows no communities (in our sense); secondly, 
as regards the primitive Church, the development of a 
legal system is excluded just as much as the formation 
of communities. 

The conception of the community is a legal con- 
ception (indicating a local organisation which in its 
legal aspect is self-contained and at the same time is 
incorporated in and subordinated to a higher and 
wider association). As regards relationship to God 
there are no communities, for it is a matter of no 
importance, ¢.g., in what place anyone goes to church. 
From the religious point of view there is only the 
Church and not a community, and indeed only the one 
Church of Christ, which is embodied in the innumerable 
Churches, in all the assemblies of Christendom. Now 
this was absolutely the view which the primitive period 
took of the general body of Christians, who were 
regarded exclusively as forming a religious entity. 
Hence it could not even conceive such an idea as the 
community in our sense. The local community is all 
that it is, simply because it is the form in which the 
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Christian body as a whole (ecclesia) is visibly and 
locally manifested. It is for its part (é« uépovc) the 
Christian body, the body of Christ, and nothing else, 
for there is only one Church. From the religious point 
of view all assemblies are of equal importance, because 
they are all embodiments of the same entity. When 
the Christian body at Rome writes to that at Corinth, 
it is not one community writing to another but the 
people of God speaking at Rome. What the Christian 
body speaks is naturally the Word of God, for in the 
religious sense it possesses nothing else, but what it says 
is not legally binding. The people of God at Corinth 
agree to receive the Word; that is to say, it must be 
acknowledged and accepted as the Word of God. In 
both places it is the same Church, because it is the 
Church in the religious sense; in the last resort the 
Church’s own verdict must be accepted, and it can 
neither be impugned nor verified by any external 
authority. 

But it is not to be imagined that only the full 
assembly of the local community is an embodiment of 
the Church, for the same claim can be made for every 
household community, and in many localities there are 
often a number of such communities. Hence every 
organisation in the form of a community and every 
legal organisation is excluded (there is no legally unified 
local community). All the oldest evidence bears 
witness to this and contradicts the prevailing doctrine, 
which conceives of the ecclesiae of Jerusalem, Corinth, 
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etc., as “local organisations,” as corporate formations 
with a legal constitution adapted to local circumstances, 
the legal constitution being supposed to have been 
modelled on either the synagogues or the heathen 
societies for worship. It is further held that here we 
have the origin of the episcopal office as an office in the 
local community which gradually developed into an 
office in the Church at large, in the same way as the 
constitution of the community developed by federation 
into the constitution of the Church. Since the dis- 
covery of the Teaching of the Apostles, Harnack, it 
is true, has essentially corrected this view by dis- 
tinguishing a double organisation, one spiritual, uni- 
versal, unitary, applying to the Church as a whole, and 
the other legal, belonging to the local community (his 
chief points are, charisma in the former, election and 
office in the latter; the gradual dying out of the 
charismata [of the apostles, prophets, and teachers]; the 
transference of the function of teaching to the elected 
bishops) ; but this second organisation owes its existence 
solely to a false interpretation of the sources, in which 
charisma and election nowhere appear as antitheses but 
rather imply one another, and in which we nowhere 
find the “corporate local community” taking action, 
because we nowhere meet with it, but always the Spirit 
working through his chosen instruments. Even where 
envoys of the churches (ecclesiae) are spoken of, as in 
2 Cor, viii. 18 ff., it does not follow that we are to think 
of the local communities as a whole, for ecclesia could 
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be used for any assembly of Christians, and the word 
“Christendom” (ecclesia) primarily denotes the Christians 
and not a Christian corporation. The same applies to 
the cases where it is a question of financial affairs ; here, 
too, a corporate resolution, legally binding on the 
individual, is an entirely imaginary importation into 
the sources. Now Harnack, it is true, in his latest 
investigation has approached still nearer to the facts of 
the case as they are given in the sources, but as he 
refuses to surrender essential features of his earlier 
view, he involves himself in inner contradictions. He 
recognises that the ecclesia of God is made manifest in 
the local community, that ideally there is no difference 
between the general community and the individual com- 
munity, that in so far as the constitutional development 
begins with the local ecclesia, the religious and unitary 
conception of the Church exercises throughout a pre- 
dominant influence over the history of the constitution, 
and that therefore even the local ecclesia as a spiritual 
entity is incapable of a legal constitution.!. But this 
leads to the final collapse of Harnack’s theory of the 
“ society for worship,” and he has now come to recognise 
that ecclesiastical law does not prevail till we reach the 


1 This I have never maintained. It is quite incomprehensible 
to me how Sohm—objecting to my view of the development of the 
constitution in Jerusalem, which I expressly derive from the 
model of the synagogue (a point which Sohm himself has not 
failed to notice)—can close his discussion with the words (p. 34, 
n. 31): “Harnack, no less than Ritschl, derives everything that 
is Catholic from Hellenistic Christianity ” ! 
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First Epistle of Clement.!_ But he contradicts himself 
when he goes on to maintain that the Christian ecclesia 
appeared from the beginning as a body possessing a 
legal system, for it is plainly a contradiction if the 
general body of Christians, as Harnack maintains, felt 
and regarded themselves at one and the same time as 
a creation of God and, in their capacity as successors 
to the people of Israel, as a people with a fixed and 
exclusive organisation, or even in some cases as a people 
with local organisations modelled on the synagogues, 
How can the First Epistle of Clement mark the advent 
of ecclesiastical law if Christianity had already received 
from Judaism, as Harnack states, powerful impulses 
towards the formation of a legal system, if the power 
of the Twelve had already become a formal judicial 
function, if the original community at Jerusalem 
already possessed a strong legal organisation, and if 
the same held good of the Gentile churches? The 
arguments brought forward to prove these assertions all 
rest on false interpretations of the sources, which do not 
afford the least suggestion of such a view and never use 
the word ecclesia to denote a local community. The 
leading idea in Harnack is that of a tension between 
the central and the local organisation, “the fundamental 
antinomy and tension which controls the historical 
development of the constitution.” On the one side he 
places the apostles and the apostolic men—an inspired 
and charismatic body ; on the other he puts the bishops, 


' This, too, I must dispute ; see below. 
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who represent the individual community regarded as the 
Church of God, subject only to its heavenly Lord. A 
partly conscious and partly unconscious struggle between 
the two conceptions is supposed to have ended with the 
victory of the local organisation ; the local community 
achieves untrammelled self-government, and the mon- 
archical bishop is, according to Harnack, the exponent 
of the self-contained and sovereign individual community, 
which becomes the starting-point of a fresh progress 
towards more general organisations. But how can 
Harnack, following out this train of thought, conceive 
of the local community in the primitive period as an 
independent entity, while recognising that it is merely 
the local manifestation of the general assembly (of the 
people of God)? His meaning becomes intelligible, but 
is also refuted by his making the general community 
equivalent to the missionary community. In a mis- 
slonary community a “local government” striving after 
independence is at any rate conceivable, in contrast to 
the government of the community by the missionary 
who had established it, but it is an obvious error to 
make the missionary community equivalent to the 
general community, for everything that is done by men 
towards the founding of the missionary community is, 
when looked at from the point of view of such a con- 
ception as that of the people of God, accidental and a 
matter of complete indifference. ‘The missionary com- 
munity is not, as such, directly inspired; only the 


people of God (ecclesia) is inspired, without any dis- 
13 
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tinction between one missionary field and another. 
But there is no kind of opposition or tension between 
this inspired entity and the individual ecclesia; it is just 
this (the “universal” entity) which is the work of God 
(not of an apostle), and it is only because this general 
ecclesia is manifested in the individual body of Christians 
that the latter can regard itself as the ecclesia, the 
Church of God. The “ double organisation” thus rests 
on the confusion between missionary community and 
ecclesia, on the erroneous view of the “ missionary com- 
munity ” as a spiritual, religious, “ universal” entity,— 
independently organised (i.e. with a central, monarchical 
organisation). The spiritual power also of the apostles 
and evangelists is rooted in the fact that it is just the 
‘local organisation” of every local body of Christians 
which is authoritatively and exclusively determined by 
the “central organisation.” There is no antinomy, 
tension or double organisation, and it is impossible that 
there should be. As regards organisation, we find in the 
sources the general ecclesia and nothing more. It alone 
furnishes the organisation of every local ecclesia. For 
this reason the bishops and deacons are also counted 
among the organs of ecumenical Christianity, for they 
serve it (and not a supposed local community, which 
does not exist). The local community would not be an 
embodiment of the Church of Christ if it had anything 
in its constitution which was not simply the constitution 
of the universal Church. This is the teaching of the 
sources from Paul to Hermas, and it is obvious that 
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this view is still influential in the third century. This 
is what Harnack himself teaches, but then he makes 
alien additions, by which he stultifies his own views. 

The last source of the contradictions in which 
Harnack involves himself lies in his attitude towards 
the true content of the fundamental idea of primitive 
Christianity ; he makes the general body of Christians 
purely a social entity, united by ties of solidarity, and 
their organisation a political one! Hence arises the 
“ paradoxical,” “remarkable,” and_ really incompre- 
hensible fact that, regarded as a society, the individual 
community is in truth not identical with the general 
community. The fundamental idea of primitive 
Christianity appears in Harnack as self-contradictory.? 
But as soon as we put aside any attempt to judge the 
conditions of primitive Christianity from a political 

1 Nothing is further from my intention, and I have no idea 
how I can have given occasion for this imputation, which is both 
unjust and hurtful, although not meant to be so. I think that 
I have done just as much as Sohm in bringing into prominence 
the religious nature of the primitive communities and in guard- 
ing it from misunderstanding. 

2 It is not the fundamental idea of primitive Christianity 
which seems to me to be “self-contradictory,” but the contra- 
diction comes in when it begins to realise itself, and it is the 
same contradiction which shows itself wherever an idea is to 
be carried into practice. “It appears ever as a strange guest” 
(Goethe), and the process of realising it can never be carried out 
without a contradiction. It is just the same on Sohm’s theory ; 
or is it not a contradiction that according to him an empirical 


entity is treated as though it were an ideal one, and consequently 
an absolute value is ascribed to earthly embodiments of the 


ideal ? 
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point of view and judge them as they ask to be judged, 
we find that there is no paradox and nothing remark- 
able. There is only Christianity, which is present 
wherever the Spirit of Christ is—it makes no difference 
whether it be an ecumenical assembly, a local assembly, 
or a household community. And there is no need to 
inquire into the origin of this conviction, for it is as 
old as the saying of Jesus, “ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” This saying rules absolutely in the primitive 
period, and runs through the whole history of the 
Church. Because primitive Christianity possesses only 
the religious conception of the Church and consequently 
applies this conception also to the outward and visible 
body of Christians, it knows only the Church and not 
the community ; a double organisation is impossible. 
(b) The Charismatic Organisation.—The organisa- 
tion of the people of God (the body of Christ) can 
only be derived from God Himself and must therefore 
itself be purely spiritual, .e. based on charismata which 
make their presence felt only in an atmosphere of 
love (do they themselves originate this atmosphere ?) 
and when they meet with recognition or willing 
submission. ‘The sources show that this was the view 
taken of the “ offices” in the primitive period, and it 
is also the foundation of the present Catholic constitu- 
tion of the Church. Not only does the power of 
those with the gift of teaching rest solely on charismata, 
but likewise that of the bishops and deacons (i.e. the 
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leaders and pastors of the individual ecclesia). Since 
the charisma, if it is to take effect, must meet with 
recognition on the part of the general body of 
Christians, it follows that “election” is necessary ; but 
election is nothing but a testimony to the presence of 
the charisma, i.e. election simply confirms and makes 
plain to every one the choice really brought about by 
God. It is, in fact, the “Spirit” who speaks in the 
ecclesia, nominates and acts; hence everything is done 
by inspiration, for the ecclesia and the Word of God 
are correlative. No one is legally bound, for here 
everything has a religious and not a legal value. Only 
those who are inspired act, and when, e.g., in 1 Tim. 
iv. 14, mention is made of the laying on of hands by the 
presbyters, we must not think of the act of a corpora- 
tion or a college, but only of a spiritual act on the part 
of the individual presbyters. 

This spiritual organisation of the Church can show 
itself only in the individual ecclesice, for it is only in 
them that Christianity appears as a whole. Hence it 
applies also to the bishops and deacons, as we have 
already remarked, and thus Cyprian can speak of the 
election of a bishop as a decision of God (dei 
iudicium). But faith in possession by the Spirit and in 
the immediate revelation of God cannot be branded as 
mere “enthusiasm,” for we find no trace of abnormal 
excitement. The point at issue is exclusively the 
regulation of a visible society of men according to a 
religious idea, and therefore on this point primitive 
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Christianity and Catholicism are in complete agreement. 
This charismatic organisation is indeed incapable of 
overcoming resistance of any sort, because it is without 
any legal order and external organising power, and yet 
it is the only one which corresponds to the nature of 
the case and is prescribed by God (the religious life of 
the general body of Christians obeys only the charisma, 
never any kind of legal authority), and from this 
“spiritual anarchism” the mightiest legal body in 
history has grown, the Roman Church! The solution 
of this apparent riddle lies in the fact that primitive 
Christianity already identified the outward and visible 
body of Christians with the Church in the religious 
sense, and declared that the organisation of the latter 
applied to the former. Then the development which 
actually followed became inevitable, namely, Catholicism. 

(c) Ecclesiastical Law.—The common life of a visible 
society of men cannot dispense with some kind of form. 
There is need of some generally received order which, 
arising in the past, yet controls the present, and which 
may be appealed to as a standard when any diver- 
gences arise within the society. It is a fundamental 
principle that this must be done without regard to the 
private consent of the party affected, i.e. the common 
life cannot do without a legal system ; religious life, on 
the contrary, depends solely on the spirit and the truth. 
Yet primitive Christianity wished to make this law of 
the religious life at the same time the law of the 
public life of the Church, and did make it so. By this 
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means a judicial system came into the Church. Harnack 
is of another opinion. He regards Christianity as an 
entity which naturally strove to develop a legal 
system, and he finds that the formation of a legal code 
in the primitive Church is chiefly due to its relation to 
the Roman state. Church and State stood in opposi- 
tion to one another; and this relationship compelled 
the Church to elaborate an independent constitution 
and an ecclesiastical law of its own ; otherwise, accord- 
ing to Harnack, it would have developed a legal system 
of its own only to a very modest extent. But this 
would be to the point only if primitive Christianity 
had been conscious of itself in any way as a society 
belonging to this world. But since it could never 
picture itself (i.e. the people of God) as being in the 
same world as the secular order of the state, it always 
felt that it stood beyond the civil and legal system and 
outside all rights of citizenship. In fact this feeling 
has always been the determining factor for the Church, 
even after she had been long influenced by the forms of 
the imperial constitution. Nor can it be admitted that 
the whole civic life of the period, with its institution of 
private property, etc., required from the standpoint of 
primitive Christianity independent regulation on the 
ground that it was not possible to recognise and accept 
the legal system of the State without reservation. This 
would mean that the idea of a canon law applicable to 
the whole world was operative as early as the primitive 
Christian period, but, as Troeltsch has shown against 
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Harnack, in the whole of antiquity the Church’s 
interest was exclusively religious. She has no idea of 
problems to be solved by legal means; she does not 
think of social reform or of permeating the civilisation 
of the world with the Christian spirit.1 Even the 
interest aroused towards the end of the first century by 
the beginnings of the ecclesiastical legal system was 
purely a religious interest, an interest in the life of the 
ecclesia. The Church's legal system originated in the 
form of a disciplinary code in connection with the 
assembles of the general body of Christians. 

We must begin with the assemblies. Originally 
there were two; one was an assembly for the Word, 
and in this “spiritual anarchy” prevailed. The other 
was an assembly for the Eucharist; this was quite 
impossible without a definite external order. It needed 
a president, who took the place of Christ, and those 
who sat with him at table sat in place of the disciples 
(as successors and representatives of the apostles). This 
order followed from the nature of the celebration. 
When it was no longer possible for all to sit at the 
table, the mere fact of sitting necessarily became a mark 
of honour ; the others had to stand. (Herein we may 


1 In the attack which he here makes upon me, Sohm takes 
what I have said in a way which differs essentially from my 
meaning. There is also no important difference on this point 
between Troeltsch and myself (see my review of 'Troeltsch’s essay 
in the Preuss. Jahrob., vol. cxxxi., part iii.). It never entered into 
my head to maintain that primitive Christianity wished to permeate 
the civilisation of the world with the Christian spirit. 
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see the germ of the distinction between clergy and 
laity.) The persons so honoured, who thus represent 
the twelve apostles, were elders both in age and name, 
and the mere act of sitting became a function in the 
Church (they took part in the conducting of the 
eucharistic assembly). At the same time other persons 
were needed to bring the gifts to those who were 
standing, and this service was carried. out by the 
deacons. All those who took an active part in the 
sacred ceremony—the people remained inactive—must 
be charismatics and therefore also “elected.” When 
the assemblies for the Word and the Eucharist were 
amalgamated, the importance of the “clergy” was 
bound to increase. The eucharistic order became the 
order of the Church generally. Owing to this the 
service of the Word also becomes “clerical,” 2.¢. it is 
transferred primarily to the bishop and secondarily to 
the presbyters. As the administration of the sacrificial 
gifts (the property of the Church) always went with 
the leadership of the eucharistic assembly, the chosen 
officials found an accumulation of duties devolving 
upon them. But this was not yet a legal system, 
because the Spirit still determined everything, and the 
man who was chosen to-day to occupy the seat of 
honour might to-morrow give way to another, and 
indeed was bound to do so if he received an intimation 
from the Spirit. These officials were only a group, 
whose members changed from day to day. ‘The increas- 
ing importance attributed to the Lord’s Supper (the 
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sacramental idea, the impartation of eternal life) made 
power over the Eucharist appear as power over the 
religious life of the ecclesia. But what is the conse- 
quence if a dispute arises over the bishop’s office? 
Here comes the turning-point. When the difficulty 
arose in Corinth, the Roman ecclesia wrote an epistle 
asserting that the offices of bishop and deacon conferred 
by “installation” were conferred for life, i.e. installation 
gives a lasting right to exercise the functions of the 
office, a right which has been formally acquired and 
which is based upon a past fact and upon a generally 
received order rooted in the past. Here ecclesiastical 
law makes its first appearance; the government of the 
ecclesia is determined by the needs of its public life. 
The signal is now given for the establishment of a 
fixed order in the ecclesia of God. In this connection ~ 
the Old Testament is appealed to in order to help in 
the building up of a divine legal system for the new 
people of God, for if there is a legal system it cannot 
be anything but divine. God (according to the Epistle 
of Clement) ensures that he who is called by the Spirit 
is also elected once and for all by men ; in the Eucharist 
God binds down the effectual working of the Spirit to 
the correct form of celebration. Thus the spiritual 
factor is not eliminated but protected, for it is 
strengthened by being confined to the legal channels and 
has the influence of the law behind it. As before, 
everything is still based on God and on the Spirit, but 
the spiritual element is legalised and formalised. 
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Although the “local community” does not enjoy 
complete independence, being ostensibly under the 
control of the officials who have charge of its worship, 
yet on the other hand its position as an embodiment of 
the universal ecclesia is strengthened by the legal status 
now assigned to its officials. The law of God, which is 
valid for the ecclesia as a whole, is religiously binding 
on every individual ecclesia. Catholicism is born when 
the “Spirit” is guaranteed to every individual ecclesia 
only by means of the fixed “ military” forms which it 
is bound to adopt. The main feature of the subsequent 
development is that the fundamental laws of the 
universal Church determine throughout the external 
forms of the life of the local churches. On this the 
legitimacy of every local body of Christians really 
depends. ‘The necessary presupposition of the Chris- 
tianity of any single ecclesia lies in its possessing the 
correct ecclesiastical system. 

In Catholicism the whole life of the Christian 
community in the religious sense, and therefore the 
essence of Christianity, is legalised and formalised ; the 
“divine” legal system of the Church takes the place of 
the religious life, for the Church of ecclesiastical law is 
the Church in the religious sense. This appears for the 
first time in the Epistle of Clement, which thus marks 
the rise of Catholicism, a development which is coinci- 
dent with the rise of ecclesiastical law as a system 
applicable to the Church of Christian faith. 

Because primitive Christianity possessed only the 
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religious conception of the Church and consequently 
applied this conception to the outward and visible body 
of Christians, it follows that the rise of a legal system 
applicable to the general body of Christians (the Church 
in the religious sense) necessarily involved the develop- 
ment of primitive Christianity into Catholicism. 


2. Criticism oF Soum’s THEORY 


The Nature of the Church and the Nature of 
Ecclesiastical Law 


Leibniz says somewhere or other, “‘ Most scholars are 
right in what they affirm but wrong in what they deny.” 
I should like to apply this saying to Sohm’s theory. 
Who else has given us a more impressive picture of the 
spiritual character of the primitive Church or a more 
comprehensive view of the effects which it produced ? 
The treatment of this subject in his great work on 
ecclesiastical law and in his new essay is a permanent 
addition to exact knowledge. But when he thinks he 
is bound to exploit his theory to such an extent that it 
simply will not endure “ other gods” alongside it, it is 
time to take objection to such a view, and the objection 
is not confined to one point: if the theory is put 
forward as exclusive it is not only untenable in itself 
but also makes shipwreck on historical facts. 

At the present day there is a great tendency to 
regard the Christian religion and “law” as incom- 
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patible. Such a tendency is especially due to modern 
evangelical conceptions concerning the relation of 
the two. 

Religion creates, and indeed requires, a life derived 
from God, and the only sphere which it knows is that 
of voluntary activity dependent upon God; law 
demands conformity and obedience, insists upon them 
if they are wanting, but is content with the mere fact 
of submission; what has once been established as 
legally binding must be applicable to fresh cases, but so 
long as the obedience is given, its motive seems to be a 
matter of indifference. Such obedience, however, is an 
abomination in God’s sight: on the other hand, law is 
helpless, and often enough even repressive, in face of 
an attitude which simply declares “ My conscience is in 
God’s keeping; I cannot do otherwise,” especially if 
this religious conscience insists on being the sole factor 
in the whole development of individual and social life. 
From this standpoint the incompatibility of the 
Christian religion and law follows as an apparently 
inevitable consequence. 

But we need only reflect for a moment in order to 
recognise how much more complicated the relationship 
is and how superficially both religion and law are 
conceived on this theory. First let us recall a few 
historical considerations. Has not a great part of law, 
not to say the very idea of law, arisen from religion? 
From the very beginning it is thus invested with a 
religious sanction, and close relations between the two 
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still subsist at the present day. Law in general, and 
not only criminal law—of this Sohm of all men has no 
need to be reminded—cannot be conceived or under- 
stood, at least historically, without the background of 
religion. Nor is it correct that law is concerned purely 
with abstract legal rights and not with the inward 
disposition ; only it finds that in the majority of cases 
it is not competent to determine anything about the 
inward disposition. But where it can define and detect 
an illegal and harmful disposition, it intervenes and 
seeks to punish and suppress this disposition. If it 
waits as a rule until the disposition has actually 
issued in action, it waits, not from indifference to the 
disposition in itself, but because it has learnt that re- 
prisals are impracticable on account of the difficulty of 
substantiating the offence, and because the suppression 
of all freedom is more harmful than the dangers of 
illegal dispositions which do not issue in overt acts. 
Hence the idea that law is purely formal and that it 
deals exclusively with actions cannot be maintained ; we 
should say, rather, that behind it lies an actual, definite, 
social will; before it lies an ideal to be realised corre- 
sponding to this will, and to it are entrusted the most 
precious possessions (swmma bona) of humanity, which 
it strives to protect with the strongest means at its 
disposal. Law in this sense always aims at being as 
far as possible a “ right law.” Without this claim, or 
better, without the attempt to reach this goal, it would 
cease to be law; but it is always conscious that it is 
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merely relative, for otherwise it would be bound to 
proclaim itself as a system of ethics or as a religion. 
But, on the other hand, the Christian religion is not the 
private inspiration of the individual, which reveals itself 
in ever varying emotions—that is much more a patho- 
logical condition,—but in its very character of Christian 
it is bound to the tradition of Christ; it rejects the 
religious neutrality which cannot exist in the presence 
of this standard, and teaches that religion reaches its 
consummation as the supremacy of the divine will (te. 
whatever is regarded as good) in the heart of the 
individual and in the life of society. The ordinances 
(Stcawuara) of God are the decisive factor ;1 these, 
even when they take the form of grace and forgiveness, 
always bear the character of ordinances of God, and 
must be carried out both in general and in detail. All 
inspiration and impartation of the Spirit aim at 
strengthening the rule of God's ordinances in the human 
heart. ‘To become fellow-workers with God in order 
that humanity may give positive expression to His good 
and gracious Will is the supreme goal at which the 
Christian religion aims. Have these ordinances, then, 
no relation at all to “law”? If, as we have said, the 
ultimate aim in law is to reach what we have called 
“right law,” and if, on the other hand, the individual 


1 I am not concerned at present with the word dicadua, but 
with the thought which lies behind it. I might have used 
“righteousness of God” (Sxasootvn @eod), “law of Christ” 
(véuos Xpivrod), or other expressions, but they all have their 
limitations, 
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Christian believes that God Himself in love and discip- 
line, by punishment and death, intervenes on behalf of 
His good and gracious Will; and if he believes further- 
more that in this he is called to be God’s fellow-worker, 
how can it be denied that the Christian religion also 
stands for “laws” and a “law,” and how is it possible 
to maintain that there is a fundamental conflict between 
the Christian religion and law? If it be objected—an 
objection which Sohm does not raise, and from which, 
indeed, he is the very one who is furthest removed— 
that they are in conflict just because both are “laws,” 
it is difficult to see why on principle the secular law, 
which yet keeps the “right,” @.e. the ideal law before it 
as the end to be aimed at, must come into conflict with 
the divine law. However great may be the contra- 
diction between the law as it exists from time to time 
and the Christian religion, it is absolutely impossible to 
infer from this that the idea of law contradicts that 
of religion, even if Christianity attaches no value to the 
majority of the possessions which the law of the period 
thinks itself bound to protect ; for in any case it does 
know of goods on behalf of which God Himself, even 
on the Christian view, intervenes to give them legal 
protection; in addition to this we find it roundly 
asserted in Rom. xiii. 1 f. that the earthly magistracy is 
of God. But the objection that the Christian religion 
on principle totally excludes the idea of law is already 
refuted, since in the thought of the ordinances of God, 
which are carried out even in discipline and punishment, 
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the conception of law is immanent in Christianity 
itself.1 

Sohm will object that this account does not affect 
his argument; he has merely asserted that the nature 
of ecclesiastical law is inconsistent with the nature of 
the Church. But one cannot well refute this proposition 
without going back to more general considerations. 
Let us now look at this assertion. We agree with it 
without hesitation, if it be made in the more definite 
form “the nature of Catholic ecclesiastical law is in- 
consistent with the nature of the Church as Luther 
conceived it.” The Church, according to Luther, is 
spiritual both in its essence and in its operations, and 
therefore the intermingling of the spiritual and the 
secular, which occurs in Catholic ecclesiastical law, or 
the inclusion and subordination of secular administra- 
tion and order under the authority of revelation, is 
inconsistent with the nature of the Church as Luther 
conceived it. But this is merely a truism which it is 
not worth while to discuss. If, however, it be asked 
whether the nature of Catholic ecclesiastical law is 
inconsistent with the nature of the primitive Church, 


1 Religion and law therefore are not in opposition (Rom, xiii. 5), 
“ wherefore ye must needs be in subjection, not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake” (avdyxn drordocecOat, od 
pdvov 81a Thy opyhy adda Kal Sid Thy cvveldnow) ; and indeed even 
charisma and law do not exclude one another. In relation to 
others the charisma acts, it is true, as a rule in the form of 
service (S:axovia); but in certain circumstances the charisma is 
given power to exact submission and to act as judge, vi 
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such a question can no longer be answered by a simple 
Yes or No, for our inquiries soon disclose, as we shall 
see, a very complicated state of affairs. Hence let us 
first leave Catholic ecclesiastical law out of account. 
The assertion, in the form in which Sohm puts it 
forward, “the nature of ecclesiastical law is inconsistent 
with the nature of the Church,” can only mean, 
“ According to my [Sohm’s] idea of the nature of the 
Church, there cannot be any ecclesiastical law at all in 
any sense of the term,” for an ecclesiastical law which 
is to remain permanently in force, although it be incon- 
sistent with the nature of the Church, is an absurdity. 
But if Sohm’s idea of the Church be correct, and let 
it be assumed that it is, and if his idea of ecclesiastical 
law be also correct, and let this be assumed also—we 
may still ask whether the conclusion that they are 
incompatible is just. Obviously these are the three 
questions which are here at issue. 

According to Sohm, the Church is a purely religious 
and spiritual entity; she is the people of God, the 
body of Christ. In this sense she forms, it is true, a 
body but not a corporation, much less a Christian 
corporation, for it is only something spiritual (the 
spirit of God, faith) which makes her a body. Nor 
can she be at the same time a spiritual and a legal 
(corporate) unity, for that would be a self-contradiction 
(see above, pp. 187 f.). If we agree with this idea, 
we must first make it clear to ourselves that we are 
here dealing with something which every man must 
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decide for himself, 2.¢. a view which belongs entirely 
to the domain of faith, and which indeed altogether 
neglects the question as to whether it has been realised 
in any age, and if so, to what extent. True, Sohm 
asserts that this was also the view of the primitive 
Church, but most people dispute this very vigorously. 
Sohm, however, would hold to the view if it had never 
(even at the beginning) been realised in its purity, for 
it follows from his conception of the work of Jesus 
Christ. But if we grant his first main proposition— 
we must be grateful to Sohm for enforcing it so 
vigorously—it is impossible to see, if we simply 
eliminate everything earthly from the nature of the 
Church, how the Church can then be anything but a 
mere idea, in which each individual Christian in his 
isolation believes. even so, this idea may be efficacious 
and powerful, but there is no Church here, only a 
number of predestined believers, who cannot be any- 
thing to one another, and who resemble a number of 
parallel lines which meet in infinity and not before. 
But this cannot be what Sohm means, since after all 
the very word “ Church” is used, and here comes the 
decisive point. A Church is an assembly, an assembly 
of those who are called and chosen as a unity. This 
immediately involves a social element, and indeed 
a social element which is realised here on earth, 
for in the world those who are called are the 
Church of God and have as such common ties with 
one another. Sohm makes use of the basal saying, 
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“Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” Again and 
again he does this, and quite rightly too, in order to 
reject by its help the pretensions and the narrowness of 
the Catholic conception of the Church, but he fails to 
see, that this very saying likewise refutes in the most 
striking way the one-sidedness of his own conception 
of the Church; for this saying, by promising the 
presence of Christ to the society of even two or three 
believers (which presence, as Sohm rightly recognises, 
gives to the society its character of Church), is a 
summons to form such societies. Hence the bringing 
together in this world of those who call upon the name 
of Christ is not something secondary or unessential in 
relation to the conception of the Church, but the 
conception of the Church itself demands it, and 
is not realised until such an aggregate is formed. 
The Church, therefore, regarded as a spiritual and 
religious entity, is no mere idea of faith or something 
whose very existence depends upon faith, i.e. the faith 
of the individual. Moreover, it is by no means 
sufficiently described when it is called the invisible 
body of Christ, for it is obviously an essential part 
of its nature that it should form societies on earth. 
But the admission of this renders inevitable the train of 
thought which Sohm himself has thus formulated with 
classic brevity : “‘'The public life of a visible society of 
men cannot dispense with some kind of form. There 
is need of some generally received order which, arising 
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in the past, yet controls the present, so that in the case 
of divergences within the society, the formal fact of 
agreement with the traditional order decides the issue” 
(p. 139). This indeed carries us a step beyond the answer 
to the first question, whether Sohm’s conception of the 
Church is correct. It has proved itself to be one-sidedly 
spiritual, I might almost say something which exists 
only for faith and as the result of faith. The definition 
of the Church (and indeed of the Church which exists 
for faith) must run: The Church is a purely religious 
entity, the people of God, the body of Christ; she has 
her citizenship in heaven, and her home where her 
Head is. In this Church, however, the redeeming Will 
of God on earth is fulfilled in humanity; she therefore 
becomes manifest on earth in the form of a society, i.e. 
a social life; this form, however imcomplete it rs, is 
essential to her. The idea—I do not assert that Sohm 
cherishes it, but in this matter I know of only two 
conceptions as possible—that the social element belongs 
to heaven, that here on earth, on the other hand, the 
only question is the calling of individuals in complete in- 
dependence of one another, and that the social element, 
which is a powerful bond of union between Christians 
here on earth and is easily discernible in its concrete 
manifestations, has nothing to do with the specific 
nature of the Church, and indeed is in conflict with 
it—this idea abolishes at once both the conception of 
the Church and its vocation on earth. The social and 
corporate element cannot be sundered Srom the sublimest 
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conception of the Church. Indeed, it is not enough to 
say to that, the social element is purely a “support and 
help”; rather it lies in the idea of the Church itself, 
whether we think now of heaven or of earth. The social 
body is not the Church which exists for faith, but it is 
the form of its earthly realisation, so far as it can be 
realised upon earth. 

What, now, is the situation with regard to ecclesias- 
tical law? If we leave on one side the “ divine ecclesias- 
tical law ’—which, on the one hand, both by its including 
what is merely relative in the absolute revelation, and, 
on the other, by its believing that it can preserve the 
spiritual by external force, tends to destroy the real 
nature of the Church as a society held together solely 
by unseen bonds of faith—then we have here to do only 
with that ecclesiastical law which puts forward simply 
the same claims as secular law generally. Law, although 
it exercises compulsion within the sphere of its juris- 
diction, nevertheless declares itself to be relative, as 
compared with the idea of “right law” (see above, 
p. 207 f.), and therefore it is not found that the nature 
and conception of law are in any way endangered by 
the changes which it undergoes. Hence ecclesiastical 
law also refrains from asserting, even of the claims 
which it enforces, that they are absolutely right. This 
means that ecclesiastical law cannot include religious 
regulations in the proper sense because these are thereby 
deprived of their value, and indeed are called in question. 
An ecclesiastical law which maintains, for example, that 
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it has the power and right to set up rules by which any- 
one is to be excluded from the Church of Jesus Christ, 
obviously maintains a frivolous absurdity and destroys, 
wherever it prevails, the nature of the Church. Ecclesi- 
astical law can thus relate only to those objects and 
departments which do not concern the inner nature of 
the Church and which are capable of change. This 
does not mean that ecclesiastical law, when it comes to 
the task of coping with the greatest problems, is a 
negligible quantity. Rather, it is to be expected that 
matters will stand with it very much as with law in 
general: a good positive code of law will promote 
“right law,” and a bad code cannot completely destroy 
it, however injurious it be. This is just what Protestant 
ecclesiastical law maintains about itself. 

Is this ecclesiastical law incompatible with the nature 
of the Church, as determined above ? This was the last 
question. We have seen that the Church, even if its 
nature is defined according to the strictest religious 
standard, involves a social and corporate element. But 
this social element in its concrete embodiment must 
necessarily remain something relative, for there can be 
no form for it which is absolutely satisfactory and good, 
because everything earthly is constantly changing and 
nothing is good but a good will. Hence the antinomy 
arises here, if we choose to call it such. For, after all, 
it is the antinomy which runs through all human history, 
whenever and wherever absolute values are recog- 
nised and absolute standards erected. This antinomy 
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between ecclesiastical law and the ideal nature of the 
Church consists in an absolute entity demanding some- 
thing that can only be accomplished by the help and 
within the limits of regulations which are merely relative. 
For the enacting of these the Church has not the 
particular authority that is found in her ideal conception 
of herself, which cannot therefore set the standard in 
this matter. But this weighty conclusion leads to the 
consequence that the Church, far from repudiating 
ecclesiastical law as something in conflict with itself 
(Sohm declares that “the rise of ecclesiastical law and 
the constitution of the Church is an apostasy from the 
conditions intended by Jesus Himself and at first realised 
in the primitive Christian communities »), rather 
demands it, for law is also one of the forms which the 
social and corporate element requires for its fruition, 
and law becomes ecclesiastical law when it relates to 
the Church. It is not only the “support and help” 
of the Church, for in this case it always seems to be 
something which might be dispensed with, but it 
is in certain circumstances a necessary means for the 
realisation and accomplishment on earth of what the 
Church essentially is, viz. a union of men with one 
another—in short, what is meant by the term a society. 
This does not at all mean that ecclesiastical law should 
effect immutable regulations; in fact, it is not even 
asserted that ecclesiastical law must be present always 
and everywhere. In case of small circles it is quite 
permissible to conceive of homely social unions as 
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“Churches,” and there have actually been such Churches 
which needed no express legal regulation. Nevertheless 
in the bosom of the family also there lie latent legal 
rights, even if they do not emerge as such ; and finally it 
may be said that law still exists in a certain sense, even 
if the form in which authority is enforced does not 
take the shape of laws. In any case, Sohm himself 
recognises that the public life of a visible society of men 
cannot dispense with some sort of form, and that the 
generally received order which it needs must as a funda- 
mental principle be enforced without the private consent 
of the party affected. But this is “law.” If it is now 
proved that the religious conception of the Church 
demands a special kind of public life of a visible human 
society, this means that it likewise demands law. With 
this there arises, to be sure, a complicated situation in 
the Churches: their members feel themselves on the one 
hand led by the Spirit of God, they enforce the absolute 
authority of God with regard to everything that belongs 
to faith, hope, love, and demand from themselves and 
from one another unconditional obedience to these 
indications of the Spirit. But at the same time they 
demand obedience to the ordinances established for 
regulating their social life, and even exclude from their 
midst those who are recalcitrant; but they are far 
from claiming the authority of God for their administra- 
tion of these laws. In connection with their confession 
of faith, it is true, conflicts may and necessarily must 
arise, and no one can here draw a hard and fast line of 
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demarcation. Where one party will say that it is a 
question of the Faith itself, others will find that it is a 
question of a merely temporary form of the Faith ; where 
one party feels itself bound by religious scruples, others 
consider that it is a question of ecclesiastical law, which 
has not yet been decided by the Faith. No spiritual or 
secular power can get rid of these conflicts, and they would 
still occur even if Sohm’s theory were to be established, 
and even if it became the general conviction that the rise 
of ecclesiastical law and the constitution of the Church 
was an apostasy from the conditions intended by Jesus 
Himself, for such conflicts are a necessary consequence of 
the fact that Christianity means the rule of God among 
short-sighted, defectively educated, and sinful men. 
The “ prevailing view” in Protestantism with regard 
to ecclesiastical law is thus in principle against Sohm on 
the question of law. If it were only a question of the 
constitution of the Church, it would have been a still 
shorter matter to furnish the necessary proof, for even 
Sohm admits that the charisma creates an organisation. 
But it cannot be admitted that the character of an 
organisation, however specifically charismatic it may be, 
can persist purely on the basis of the charisma even for 
only a short period, much less throughout its whole 
temporal progress. That could not be the case unless 
there were merely prophecies but no prophets, merely 
the words of the teachers but no teachers, merely 
guidance but no guides, or rather, unless everything 
went on simply intermittently. But this was never 
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the case and never can be the case; rather, authorities 
here arise of which the competence is theoretically 
confined to what is spiritual and is always to be 
controlled by the Spirit, but which in actual fact are 
not intermittent but permanent, and extend to depart- 
ments which are not purely spiritual but secular. 
The social character of the Church requires that a 
continuous control should be exercised in earthly 
things, and this is still more plainly demanded when 
men give up the abstract view and remember that the 
distinction between old and young, educated and un- 
educated, is one that is ever present and must be 
accepted. Hence teachers and educators are required. 
As these are recruited from among the charismatics, 
their activity cannot possibly be confined to the cases 
and means which belong to the specific sphere of faith, 
but, conformably to the needs of the given situation, 
extends beyond these. Hence the charismatic teachers 
receive the duties and rights of persons set in authority, 
and accordingly have recourse to means of education, 
legislation, and punishment. These legal rights are 
either included in their spiritual rights, and then indeed 
at this point the “ divine ecclesiastical law” (see above) 
arises, or else they co-exist with them, and then there 
arises, primarily in the constitutional domain, a secular 
ecclesiastical law, namely, the legal right of the officials 
of the Church to deal with both secular and ecclesiastical 
causes. In either case the final result is the formation 


of a legal system. 
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3. Criticism oF Soum’s TurEory (continued) 


The Church and its Original Organisation 


After this unavoidable theoretical discussion let us 
return to history, and examine whether Sohm’s view is 
in accordance with the real circumstances and the course 
of development. 

The historical data, as viewed by Sohm, may be thus 
summarised : (1) Jesus Christ and the primitive Church 
know the Church, i.e. the general body of Christians, 
only as a religious conception, as the people of God, 
as the body of Christ, as a purely invisible body held 
together by the Spirit and by faith; any corporate 
element and every thought of a legal tie is excluded. 
This body is organised entirely on the basis of the 
charismata, which are required to prove their title 
before they are utilised in loving service for the general 
body of Christians; the Christian belongs to this 
Church, which has its citizenship in heaven, and by 
this fact he is, as a Christian, removed from the world, 
and feels that he stands outside the State and its legal 
system. (2) For the early Christians, “Christian local 
communities” organised as societies for worship, or in 
general as local corporations, do not exist, but rather, 
everywhere that Christians are gathered together, 
whether in a city or in a house or elsewhere, it is just 
the heavenly Church that is being manifested on earth. 
But if there was no local community, it naturally follows 
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that there was no local organisation and no local office. 
Everything that is now considered to be such is nothing 
but the manifestation of the one Church with its 
charismata in empirical entities. (3) But here, and 
indeed from the very beginning and with remarkable 
persistence, a peculiar error prevailed among the early 
Christians, a naive confusion, which is due to the 
unreflective and undeveloped character of the earliest 
Christianity—undeveloped, that is to say, in the region 
of ideas: from the beginning the visible society of 
Christians, as it appeared in the different countries, 
localities, and houses, was regarded as equivalent to the 
invisible Church (the company of the saints, the Chosen 
Ones, the true children of God), and was considered to 
be the people of God, just as the Jews had so considered 
themselves. The very transference of the name ecclesia 
to the visible body proves this, and Paul and the rest 
of the earliest authors describe and treat the Christian 
communities at Corinth, Rome, etc., as the “ body and 
members of Christ,” and assume that God (Christ) is 
present in the actual, visible assembly, and that what this 
assembly says and decides is the word and decision of 
God Himself. No thought of anything “legal” could 
occur in this connection; it was assumed that the 
Church, in its manifestation upon earth, still retained 
its heavenly nature, and men estimated and decided 
everything in the visible Church in accordance with this 
conception of its nature. (4) But yet this was the 
starting-point for the perverted development towards 
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Catholicism, which set in after some five decades. It 
is true that afterwards, no less than before, men felt 
that they stood outside the State and its legal system ; 
but since in judging the Church they regarded its 
manifestation upon earth as an embodiment of its real 
nature, the eucharistic assembly came to be considered 
the most important form of the visible Church; this 
eucharistic assembly, however, is inconceivable without 
a fixed order. Such an order required leaders, and the 
position of the leaders must be securely established— 
hence arose the idea that in virtue of a divine right the 
leaders were irremovable. This claim, which comes 
into prominence for the first time in the First Epistle 
of Clement, marks the birth both of Catholicism and 
of ecclesiastical law, for now a certain number of the 
persons marked out by God by means of the charisma 
received definite appointment as officials, and so had a 
legal claim on the obedience of the assembly—that is, 
of the whole community. This step marks the rise of 
ecclesiastical law (which afterwards experienced a great 
deal of logical development), and indeed it arose as 
divine, i.e. Catholic, ecclesiastical law, for it is in virtue 
of a divine dispensation, so it was taught, that the 
officials are officials and as such necessary to the 
community. 

This account of the historical facts is at first sight 
extremely simple and complete; but in reality it 
is obscure on one main point and indeed in conflict 
with itself, and besides this it cannot be brought 
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into harmony with the sources except by doing violence 
to them. 

The inner contradiction lies in the third point. If 
we assume that everything is correct that is brought 
forward on the first and second heads, then it is incon- 
ceivable how Sohm can have failed to recognise that it 
is greatly modified by what is brought forward under 
the third head. If Paul, if the primitive Church before 
him, maintained that the Church on earth was of the 
same nature as the invisible Church, and accordingly 
looked upon the Church of Jerusalem, Rome, etc., as 
the true Church of Christ, and if after all, according to 
Sohm himself, the visible Church as an entity belonging 
to this world is necessarily corporate and as such cannot 
be ‘without “laws”—how is it possible to deny that 
ecclesiastical law was always there, and indeed there in 
the form of divine ecclesiastical law? If we admit the 
validity of his premises, Sohm is right in asserting that 
for the early Christians there can have been no ecclesi- 
astical law exercised by the communities, no “earthly” 
ecclesiastical law, no local officials. But since the 
visible Church must always, as visible, have possessed 
an organisation—for even according to Sohm, without 
an organisation there can be no society—this was not 
abolished as a real local organisation by the fact that 
the early Christians gave it another interpretation by 
maintaining a community of nature between the visible 
and the invisible Church, but rather it was there and 
was regarded as part of the divine system. What 
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Sohm thus regards as an excusable presupposition of the 
“perverted development”! is already this perverted 
development itself: the divine ecclesiastical law was 
already there. The step which the First Epistle of 
Clement takes (or which first comes to our notice in 


1 How Sohm really regards the fundamental fact, which he has 
established and which is so pregnant with consequences, that from 
the beginning the primitive Church applied the religious con- 
ception of the Church also to the outwardly visible body of 
Christians, still remains somewhat obscure. He speaks twice 
(pp. 48, 58 of his Essay) of the application as a “natural conse- 
quence,” as if it was bound to be so; he sees the ground of this 
(p. 24) “purely” in the unreflective and undeveloped nature of 
the earliest Christianity—undeveloped, that is to say, in the 
region of ideas. Is this really sufficient, and if it is sufficient, 
why should not Clement of Rome also and the following period 
be credited with this benefit of youth (benefictwm tuventutis) ? 
Even at that time the conditions were still undeveloped. But 
really, as regards religion, the earliest period of Christianity was 
not undeveloped, though of course the views which it held about 
“free spiritual religion” and the “religious conception of the 
Church” were essentially different from those of Sohm and 
Protestantism. This is the real reason why primitive Christianity 
“as a natural consequence” applied the religious conception of 
the Church also to the outwardly visible Church (on this see 
below). Its views were different, because it was not of hybrid 
birth (generatio eqwivoca), but arose out of Judaism. On p. 23 
Sohm himself seems to get a glimpse of this, for he writes, “The 
people of Israel, the people of God (qahal, ecclesia), really was in 
the old covenant an entity visible to everyone! The Christians 
considered themselves to be the new, the true, people of Israel. 
Hence it was inevitable that men should think of the new people 
of God involuntarily as of an outwardly visible society.” Would 
that Sohm had gone deeper into this thought, which he here hits 
off so happily. His theory would have been completely trans- 
formed. But after touching upon it he simply lets it drop and 
ascribes to it absolutely no consequences, 
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this Epistle) is undeniably a further stage in the 
development, but qualitatively it contributes nothing 
essentially new. It creates, in fact, not a secular but 
a divine ecclesiastical law, since it maintains that the 
irremovability of the officials is the divine will and 
belongs to the divine revelation. There is really no 
distinction of principle between this and the idea that 
the decision of the Jerusalem synod (Acts xv.) is a 
divine revelation. But if Sohm objects that this 
decision was regarded as a revelation just because the 
Church of Jerusalem was thought of as the Church in 
the religious sense, and because the Church in the 
religious sense always speaks under the influence of the 
Spirit of God, what prevents us from assuming that 
the officials are to be regarded as irremovable just 
because God showed by His choice that He meant them 
to be His permanent organs, and that they have proved 
by their character and behaviour that they were really 
chosen by Him? In all probability it was just in this 
way that Clement regarded the matter. In both cases 
we thus have a divine ecclesiastical law! But if Sohm 
further maintains that the decision taken at Jerusalem 
and similar regulations of the apostolic age always 
addressed themselves to the voluntary consent of the 
Christians, and hence in the last resort always needed 
the approval of the brethren, we may reply that the 
same is true of the officials, whose installation presup- 
poses the voluntary approval of the assembly of the 
community. For the rest the charisma, as the early 


15 
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Church understood it, was not nearly so feeble and 
mildly anarchical as Sohm represents it. The charis- 
matic (see above, p. 209, Note) is called upon in certain 
circumstances to exact submission from the others and 
to judge them. It is thus that Jesus appointed His 
twelve disciples to be judges; thus, too, judgment is 
given unto the saints; and thus the apostle can require 
obedience from the brethren, can punish and judge. 
Finally, the lifelong appointment of the officials, which 
was perhaps not the rule at an earlier period—as a 
matter of fact, we have no certain information on the 
point—cannot afford any foundation for a specific dis- 
tinction, and this all the less as the apostles, prophets 
and teachers! also were such “ for life,” that is, in so far 
as through their own conduct they did not ipso facto 
lose their position. But the same is also true of the 
officials, for no one yet dreamt of a character indelebilis 
acquired by appointment as bishop, etc. The divine 
ecclesiastical law is therefore as old as the Church itself. 


1 We must here call attention toa remarkable fact. According 
to Matt. xxiii. 8, Jesus forbade His disciples (and the prohibition 
was a general one) to allow themselves to be called “teachers.” 
According to the apostolic testimony it is one of the best 
established facts that from the beginning the primitive Church 
not only possessed “teachers” but called them “teachers” and 
required obedience to be rendered to them. Can we fail to 
recognise that what occurs here is not merely a divergence with 
regard to names, but that the absolute equality of the brethren, 
which Jesus desired to see in their intercourse with one another, 
is superseded by an organisation, in which the charisma has 
become confined to certain channels, so that it confers a kind of 
legal position on its possessor ? 
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Who would venture to deny that the legalising and 
formalising of the religious life went on very rapidly 
from the earliest period? Further, no one disputes 
that the “Spirit,” which belongs to the essential nature 
of the ecclesia as a whole, was in the progress of things 
first “secured” through the fixed “ military” forms of 
the individual ecclesia. But since Sohm himself recog- 
nises the fateful inconsistency which the primitive period 
exhibited in failing to distinguish between Christianity 
(the Church) in the religious sense and the visible body 
of Christians, he ought necessarily to have gone a step 
further and have recognised that with this fact the 
“divine” ecclesiastical law was assumed, though that 
period may have concealed this result from itself. But 
a priori it is already probable that the primitive period, 
if it regarded the Church in the religious sense as 
equivalent to the general body of Christians, also failed 
to make any clear distinction between what was charis- 
matic and spiritual on the one hand and what came 
within the sphere of experience and legislation on the 
other. Sohm, however, rejects this consequence; the only 
conclusion he draws is that the Church (i.e. the visible 
Church) was on all points and in every respect spiritually 
conceived and organised by the earliest Christians, so 
that for them the free spiritual organisation was the 
only possible organisation of the visible body of 
Christians. But in that case how could they avoid—if 
they wished to avoid it at all—infusing a spiritual 
element into the organisation of the individual com- 
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munity, an organisation which was inevitable and 
which, indeed, was present in some form or other from 
the beginning, i.e. how could they avoid creating a 
divine ecclesiastical law? If they desired, as Sohm 
assumes, to make the law of the religious life into the 
law of their public life, and if as far as possible they 
carried out this desire, then this very fact assumed that 
their life as a community upon earth was in reality the 
life of a theocracy, that is to say, it postulated the 
existence of a divine ecclesiastical law. The resolve to 
determine the forms of the local church life by the 
fundamental laws of the universal Church, and thus to 
carry out in its entirety the divine order of the universal 
Church in the organisation and life of the actual 
individual Church, really means nothing else than giving 
a spiritual sanction to practically necessary ordinances,! 
and therefore signifies the establishment of the divine 
ecclesiastical law. 

But how stands it with the first two of Sohm’s pro- 
positions (p. 220 f.), z.e. with the kernel of his whole view, 
which forms the premises of his third and fourth pro- 
positions, on which we have just cast some light? 'The 
first two propositions can be summed up in a single 


1 On p. 57 of his essay Sohm disputes my statement that the 
spiritual factor and the universal ecclesia were eliminated by the 
ecclesiastical law, but here it is only a question of a misunder- 
standing. I do not dispute the prevalence of the illusion that 
the spiritual character and the identity of the community with 
the universal ecclesia were fully secured by the law, but I maintain 
that a actual fact they were gradually eliminated by the law. 
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sentence: the earliest body of Christians knew only the 
religious conception of the Church. I subscribe to this 
statement, for as a matter of fact it can be proved with 
certainty from the sources, and in his exposition of it 
Sohm has done an important service, but the difference 
between us is rooted in the significance which the earliest 
body of Christians attached to the word “religious” 
(see above, p. 224, Note). Sohm understands it one- 
sidedly as denoting the gifts of the Spirit, faith, the 
powers of redemption, the renewal of the inner life, 
adoption, freedom, etc., but he completely overlooks 
the fact that the earliest Christians also understood it 
as the rule of God—in short, as a theocracy. 

The abstract character of Sohm’s treatment of the 
question and the way in which he has been involuntarily 
influenced by the Lutheran conception of the Church 
here come plainly into view. In opposition to this the 
following are the points to be established :— 

1. The Church, as the people of God, is from the 
beginning not a purely spiritual structure—that is, in our 
sense of the word spiritual,—but is also the true Israel, 
i.e. the actual people of Abraham. This is, as understood 
by the early Christians, no mere comparison but a real 
fact. Hence it is that the essential characteristics of 
the people of Israel have for the Church a real and 
lasting significance. To be sure, some are abolished, 
such as the physical kinship to Abraham (yet there 
were in the primitive period, as is well known, many 
Christians who by no means regarded them as abolished ; 
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hence they held fast as Jews to their laws, ze. the 
Jewish ecclesiastical law), while others are in abeyance 
for the present and will not reappear until the return 
of Christ and the establishment of His kingdom upon 
earth, but others continue in force even now. ‘There was 
no unanimity as to which continue in force, which are 
wholly abolished, and which are in abeyance until the 
appearance of Christ. Different answers were given 
especially to the question how the period in which men 
then found themselves was related on the one hand to 
the past and (on the other hand) to the final period 
which is just about to begin or has already begun. ‘T'o 
realise this, it is only necessary to compare and contrast 
the teaching of Paul and John! It is therefore quite 
wrong to foist Paul’s conception of the Church, much 
less Luther’s, upon primitive Christianity, when it knew 
only the religious conception of the Church. In the 
Church, theocracy (in the Jewish sense) was present 
partly in abeyance and partly as something to be 
realised in the future. But the theocracy always in- 
cludes the thought of law and the rule of God, and 
hence divine ecclesiastical law was always present. In 
the “'T'welve” with their authority there already exists 
something of a Messianic ecclesiastical law, which does 
not lose its legal character by the fact that it rests on 
a charisma, for the opposition which Sohm sets up 
throughout between charisma and law is untenable both 
in itself and according to the evidence of the sources. 
When Peter executes judgment upon Ananias and 
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Sapphira, he acts on the basis of a charisma, but this 
very charisma is at the same time a legal power, and 
how many legal rights (such as obedience) does Paul 
claim as an apostle from his communities! Besides, are 
there no legal powers and rights belonging to the 
apostles, teachers, and leaders of the community? 
Moreover, did not Paul appeal even in 1 Cor. ix. to an 
Old Testament legal dictum and to the Old Testament 
priests on behalf of the right of the teachers to support 
themselves by the Gospel? It is certainly allowable to 
regard the original organisation of the universal Church 
as charismatic, and we can at the same time speak of a 
religious democracy (even anarchy) of the primitive 
Church (for the spheres of the different authorities were 
not rigidly marked off); but in the foregoing sketch of 
the oldest constitution and its earliest development, we 
have shown the variety of the authorities, the amount 
of persuasion and conference that went on, and hence 
the number of legal rights, or, if the expression be pre- 
ferred, legal tendencies. For naturally there was no 
precise and legal settlement of vexed questions, and, 
considering the circumstances, such a settlement was 
impossible. Lastly, we must not overlook the fact that 
—to say nothing of Jesus Himself—the apostles and 
apostolic men do not always view individuals and 
aggregates abstractly, simply as “Christians,” but 
regard them also as men, women, children, slaves, old, 
young, advanced, backward, sluggish, etc., and that in 
this respect they are acting in accordance with both 
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the laws of nature and the maxims of ethics, albeit in 
a sanctified and strengthened form. A natural system 
of rights and duties, which includes the rights of the 
magistracy and the duty of obeying them, is left in 
force or brought into force, and is represented as a 
divine legal system which confers different rights upon 
individuals, in spite of all religious equality, just as the 
charismata do, and often in conjunction with them. 
The “ purely religious ” conception of the Church there- 
fore excluded at that time neither the divine ecclesi- 
astical law as the sovereign means of theocracy nor the 
sanctification of moral rights and duties belonging to 
the present world, which thus become Christian rights 
and duties. At the beginning there was no “profane” 
ecclesiastical law and no “ profane” Church order at all, 
at least in a conscious form, but there existed beside 
the divine ordinances, permissible and therefore different 
forms of organisation. 

2. From the “purely religious” conception of the 
Church, which originally prevailed to the exclusion of 
every other, Sohm infers that the primitive period did 
not by any means admit of or grasp the conception of 
the community, and he strengthens his assertion by 
pointing out that, even at the period when an ecclesi- 
astical law had long been in existence, the organisation 
of the community was still conceived and treated as the 
organisation of the visible form of the universal Church. 
What he has here brought forward is for the most part 
just, but what he has excluded is wrongly excluded. It 
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is certainly to the point to note that the organisation 
really advances from the whole to the part, and that 
this view was taken seriously in a marvellous way both 
theoretically and practically, just as at the present day 
the constitution of the Roman Catholic Church is the 
constitution of the one Church, which assumes visible 
form in the organisations of the Churches of different 
countries, provinces, cities, and villages. But Sohm has 
not succeeded in showing that the early Christians con- 
ceived and carried into effect the thought of the unity 
of the Church in such a theoretical and rigid way as he 
himself does, and that alongside the development from 
whole to part, an ascent from part to whole may not 
have also taken place and been recognised. Certainly 
the individual community was pictured as the represen- 
tation and projection of the universal Church, but it 
is not correct to say that for a long time it had no 
significance of its own, and that originally there were no 
local offices. It is difficult, I admit, to prove that Sohm 
is wrong, because he can obstinately raise objections by 
maintaining that what was local was thought of merely 
as the visible form of the universal entity, but still the 
proof is not hopeless. 

Undoubtedly Church history after about the middle 
of the second century shows a conglomeration of strictly 
self-contained sovereign individual communities, which 
now begin to surrender a part of their sovereignty in 
favour of a federation which was at first provincial in 
its scope. This is the beginning of a development 
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which reaches its relative conclusion in the patriarchal 
and imperial constitution of the Church in the fourth 
century. The independence of the individual com- 
munity was at its greatest about 150 a.p., although 
every community may have considered itself as an 
embodiment of the one Church.1_ Nor can it be disputed 
that at that time the officials of the community were 
purely officials of this particular community: there was 
no abstract bishop, presbyter, deacon, independent of a 
community, but only a Roman, Corinthian bishop, etc. 
(whereas, on the other hand, there was no Roman 
prophet or teacher, but only one belonging to the 
whole Church).2 When did this state of things 
begin ? 

In the first place, it is to be observed that from the 
beginning and on all sides ecclesia are mentioned quite 
naturally in the plural. This is difficult to understand 


1 This view and complete independence do not exclude, but 
rather postulate one another. 

* See Hatch, The Organisation of the Early Christian Churches. 
The prophet, and especially the apostle and teacher, can naturally, 
in spite of his position in the ecumenical Church, have special 
relations to one or more definite communities which also confer 
upon him special rights ; but the bishop (presbyter, deacon) has, 
strictly speaking, no standing in any other community but the 
one to which he belongs. This can be recognised everywhere 
until the view of the bishop’s office as an apostolic office (per 
successionem) establishes itself. 

* Twice in the Acts, twenty (twenty-one) times in Paul, thirteen 
times in the Apocalypse. In 2 Cor. viii. 19 we have the very 


striking phrase “appointed by the churches” (xetporovndels md rev 
exkAnoiav), 
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if the idea of the one Church had suppressed so entirely 
every other mode of thought. Secondly, one would 
have expected—if Sohm’s view were right that in the 
apostolic age there was no “legally” unified individual 
community—that zealous attempts would have been 
made to withdraw the Christians from all local ties and 
to bring them together in one place, or that at the least 
an organisation would have been sought, in order to 
unite into one body those who were locally separated. 
The attempt would have been just as possible at the 
beginning as it was later on, when it met with only 
temporary success, but we hear scarcely anything about 
it; or rather separate local communities arise everywhere 
quite naturally, just like synagogues. This comparison, 
moreover, is a good deal more than a comparison. Just 
as in Judaism there was only one people of God but 
many synagogues with completely independent govern- 
ment (which were thus treated as legal units), so also 
in the earliest period of Christianity. Naturally the 
synagogue is not a “religious” entity, but still it is a 
fact and an entity as viewed by itself; it is a “legal 
unit.” I do not see why this should have been different 
in Christianity in spite of the thought of the universal 
Church, always in the background, or why we should 
judge an analogous phenomenon differently. It is first 
of all a question of the facts and then of the view taken 
of them. The fact is there, viz. the large number of 
independent Christian communities complete in them- 
selves owing to their unified organisation. As regards 
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the view that was taken, it is not obvious why there 
might not be two views existing alongside one another: 
one view that the one people of God is manifested in 
every local community, and the other view that the 
individual communities together form the people of 
God. The “views” were by no means so stiff and rigid 
in reality as they appear in the pages of the historical 
philosopher. Finally, there is not the slightest ground 
for denying the application to the earliest period of 
what we know with the utmost certainty from the time 
of the Ignatian Epistles onwards, namely, that bishops, 
deacons, and presbyters were purely officials of the 
individual community. If Sohm objects that election 
by the community is not decisive, since the prophet and 
teacher also, and indeed even the apostle (Acts xiii.), 
needed to be elected or to be approved by the community, 
we may reply that here and there the facts of the case 
are different. Let Sohm first prove that in the apostolic 
and post-apostolic period it was just as possible to write, 
‘appoint unto yourselves apostles, prophets, and 
teachers worthy of the Lord” (ye:poromjrate éavtois 
atooTodous, tpopnras Kat didacKddovs aklovs Tod 
kuptou), as to write in the form which actually occurs in 
the Didaché, “appoint unto yourselves bishops and 
deacons worthy of the Lord” (yepotomjrare éavrois 
émiaxdmous Kat diaxdvous a€lous Tod Kuplov). Anyone 
who reads the New Testament without prejudice will 
hardly be able to come to the conclusion that the 
primitive period did not know “the local community 
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as a legal unit.”! The only thing which will astonish 
him is the “household communities” within the local 
communities. About their relation to the latter we 
know nothing ; but that they did away with the exist- 
ence and the conception of the local community is 
impossible, as the Pauline Epistles show. They existed 
alongside and within the local communities. It is 
probable that they very soon ceased to exist, because 


1 T must refrain from discussing the particular passages which 
are quoted by the commentators and historians in order to prove 
that the individual community was an independent corporation, 
and which Sohm (on p. 31 f. of his essay and elsewhere) explains 
differently. I grant Sohm that it is possible to understand several 
of them in the way he proposes ; because strictly legal regulations 
and obligations, as well as any express intimations that here the 
individual community is acting in virtue of its own legal right, 
are sought for in vain, and the earliest Christians did not give 
any reflective expression to their “views.” Everywhere at that 
period the Spirit, law, and individual freedom of action were still 
intermingled. But it is allowable to maintain that the customary 
explanation is the more simple and natural. It is also somewhat 
strange to assume that the local community actually abolished its 
own existence by a “view.” Since, moreover, a single passage 
must be regarded as sufficient to refute Sohm, let us refer to the 
following. On page 37 of his essay Sohm seeks to show that in 
Matt. xviii. 15 ff. a local community cannot be meant, and that 
in this passage there is no mention at all of a right of punishment. 
But the gradual progression “ thou and he alone,” “thou with two 
or three witnesses and he,” “the church and he,” makes it in my 
opinion extremely probable that a local community is in question, 
or in any case an actual visible corporate entity, to which one can 
speak and which gives admonition. The injunction, moreover, to 
regard the brother who is disobedient to the Church as a heathen 
and a publican amounts to excommunication, for the subjective 
turn of the injunction (rw oo) is to be explained by the 
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later on we hear hardly anything more about them. It 
may be concluded from their early formation and speedy 
dissolution (the final stage occurs as early as the Ignatian 
Epistles) that originally the conception of the local 
community was “legally” not so exclusive as a few 
decades later. But it is a fact, which no authoritative 
pronouncement can alter, that the Church was built up 
from the beginning in two ways, both from the whole 
to the part (a process which began with the ideal), and 


structure of the whole passage, and, after all, can only possess a 
meaning if the other brethren warn the disobedient one that he 
will be also excluded from their fellowship. Hence the ecclesia 
as a local community or as a curporation exercises the power of 
punishment, and therefore ecclesiastical law is present. 

Further, when it is said in 1 Tim. iv. 14 that Timothy received 
his charisma as leader by means of the laying on of hands on the 
part of the presbytery, and when I have concluded from this that 
the local community carried out the rite through its college of 
presbyters (see 2 Cor. viii. 19, “appointed by the churches,” 
Xetporovndels bmd tHv exxrAno.ev), Sohm retorts (p. 45), “this opinion 
is naturally to be rejected” ; “the laying on of hands can never 
be the act of a corporation but only the act of one who is filled 
with the Spirit ; the expression ‘laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery’ shows that there is no mention of any act on the part 
of a corporation, a college, but merely of a spiritual act of the 
individual presbyters.” As far as I know no one has yet ventured 
upon this explanation! How can the plural “the hands” prove 
this, and how can we so easily get over the fact that in the text 
mention is made, not of presbyters but of apresbytery (mpeaBurépioy), 
and therefore of something corporate? And does not the collection 
of Ignatian Epistles show us the presbyters (as distinguished from 
the deacons) as a college, and indeed as a local college, and does 
not such a local college point with certainty to the fact that the 


local completeness of the ecclesia which it served was recognised 
without reservation ? 
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from the part to the whole (an actual process of 
building up), which has first to be realised upon earth. 
Years ago I showed in connection with the third Epistle 
of John that we still possess a document which brings 
clearly before our eyes the conflict between the two 
directions in which the process of building up proceeded. 
It may also be asked whether in the troubles at Corinth, 
of which the Pauline Epistles give evidence, besides the 
cleavage among an important group of members of the 
community (according as they preferred Paul or Peter 
or Apollos), there was not also a tendency at work to 
vindicate the independence of the local community in 
the face of the apostle Paul as the representative of 
the universal Church.? 

Finally, Sohm attaches great weight to the fact that 
the office-bearers, whom the prevailing opinion regards 

1 (John) the Presbyter (evangelist? apostle?) lays claim to 
supreme power over the bishops of the local community ; but one 
of these bishops does not recognise this power and simply shows 
the emissaries of the “presbyter” the door. 

2 The relatively independent grouping of the local communities 
—let it be incidentally remarked—created a situation calculated to 
call forth here and there developments and conditions which show 
some affinity with the peculiarities of the heathen societies for 
worship. It is, however, difficult to decide how far any direct 
influence has here been at work. It seems to me that the majority 
of such cases are accounted for as spontaneous offshoots of the 
spiritual democracy of Christianity ; still it will be difficult to 
deny that some of the vagaries in Corinth are to be referred to 
the intrusion of heathen practices and malpractices. Compare 
especially the careful investigations of Heinrici, who, however 
(like many Frenchmen) attributes, in my opinion, too great 
importance to these phenomena. 
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as Officials of the local community in some passages 
(Rom. xii. 6 ff.; Ephesians, Hermas) are specified in the 
same series as the apostles, prophets, and teachers. He 
concludes from this that they were charismatics, just 
like the latter, and that this also serves to strengthen 
his theory: “The local community would not be an 
embodiment of the Church of Christ if it had any- 
thing in its constitution which was not simply the 
constitution of the universal Church” (see above, 
pp. 185 ff). To this the following reply is to be 
made :— 

1. The presbyters (or the college of presbyters) 
certainly correspond to no element in the organisation 
of the universal Church. It is true that Ignatius drew 
a parallel between them and the twelve apostles, and 
Sohm, following him, maintains (p. 141) that the 
presbyterate everywhere arose from copying the first 
Lord’s Supper (the Twelve sitting at table with Jesus), 
but no proof of this can be furnished. Ignatius with 
his symbolism stands alone ; the derivation is artificial, 
and not only has against it what we know of the 
original significance of the presbyters, but also wilfully 
overlooks the similar institution in the synagogue. The 
name “ presbyter,” too, would hardly have been adopted 
if the presbyters were meant to represent the twelve 
apostles. 

2. The ranking of the bishops (and also of the 
pastors and deacons) in the group of the apostles, 
prophets, and teachers is not decisive as regards the 
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complete analogy between the two: it is already satis- 
factorily explained by the consideration that all 
together are the “honourable men” (of tTeriunueévor) 
in the community. It has already been remarked 
above that the bishops, etc., were appointed by the local 
community, but not the apostles, etc. The question, 
however, whether they were also considered to be 
charismatics or not may here be left undiscussed, for 
there are charismata and charismata.! In the age of 
enthusiasm ? all Christian ministration was regarded as 
based upon a charisma, including also the dcaxovia of 
the bishop and the deacon, but their charisma was 
quite different from that of those who were called to 


1 With good reason Paul wrote in 1 Cor. xii. 28, “And God 
hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers, then miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, divers kinds of tongues” (obs yey Eero 6 beds ev TH 
exkanala mpdrov amoardrous, Sebrepoy mpodhras, tplrov didacKddous, 
trevra Suvduers, érelra xaplouara laudrwv, davr:Aquwers, KuBepynoes, 
yon yAwooav), 7.e. he has not put any ofs 3¢ corresponding to the 
ovs név, and in this passage he has prudently refrained from 
speaking of bishops and deacons, for their diaxovla rests, it is 
true, on a charisma, but they are not borne by the Spirit like the 
apostles, prophets, and teachers. 

2 Sohm (p. 46 f. of his essay, and above, p. 197) wages war 
against this expression, and finds to his satisfaction that I too have 
now relegated it to the background. This I cannot admit: my 
present opinion about the enthusiasm of primitive Christianity is 
exactly the same as my former opinion. Sohm repudiates the 
expression because he makes it equivalent to abnormal excitement 
and exaggerated inspiration. Just for this reason I think that 
I am bound to retain it, but for me it also includes belief in the 
“ Spirit” in the sense of Rom. viii. ih 
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be preachers of the Word (of tov Adyor NadowvTes). 
The latter charisma has its sphere in the universal 
ecclesia and produces “spiritual” persons, while the 
former serves a definite circle and does not lay claim to 
the entire personal service of its possessor. Moreover, 
“election” and “ recognition ” are something essentially 
different in the one case and in the other. 

I must refrain from further discussion of Sohm’s 
theory that primitive Christianity did not know any 
local communities as corporations. It is particularly 
easy to fall into new errors, even if our object is merely 
refutation, when the very terms in which the question 
is put convey only half truths. As a necessary 
complement to my polemical arguments, I may refer 
my readers to the foregoing sketch of the history of 
the constitution of the Church during the first two 
centuries. 


4, Criticism or Soum’s THEory (concluded) 
The Nature and Origin of Catholicism 


Sohm has entitled his essay The Nature and Origin 
of Catholicism; he thus regards the verdict on 
Catholicism which he has achieved as the final result 
of his inquiry. Sohm indeed decides (see above, 
pp. 178 f.) that the essence of Catholicism consists in 
making the actual visible Church regarded as a legal 
entity equivalent to the Church of Christ (that is, 
equivalent to the Church in the religious sense), and 
in the resultant claim to regulate by the Catholic 
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ecclesiastical law (which is as a logical consequence 
considered to be divine) the life with God of the 
general body of Christians. “The intellectualistic 
character of Catholic Christianity is a further fact to 
be remembered,” continues Sohm; “ faith appears as 
belief in the truth of a definite doctrine which offers 
the Gospel inseparably bound up with a view of history 
and the world derived from the past.” 

This definition of Catholicism is not satisfactory. 
In the first place, we must ask which Catholicism is 
meant? In his exposition Sohm comes right down 
to modern Catholicism (absolute monarchy and infalli- 
bility of the Pope). But though it is certainly correct 
that a kind of constant development of the Church has 
gone on up to this final goal, it is just as certain that 
we cannot compare the period about 200 a.p. with the 
opening years of the twentieth century without making 
some qualifications. No doubt the same elements are 
present but the proportions have changed, and this 
change of quantity, as always in history, has produced 
changes which seem to be qualitative, and really are 
qualitative. For the Catholicism of the period about 
200 a.p. it is not true to say that the Church as a 
legal body was already identified in every respect with 
the Church in the spiritual sense (this does not apply 
even to Cyprian), however near men come to making 
the one fully equivalent to the other. On the other 


1 Even for the period of Tertullian and Cyprian it is not yet 
true that the individual Christian has to regulate his life with 
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hand, we have seen that a certain identification of the 
Church in the spiritual sense with the actual visible 
Church took place from the beginning ; in fact, Sohm 
is bound to admit this, however reluctantly, as we 
have likewise proved, for he maintains that from the 
beginning primitive Christianity applied the religious 
conception “as a natural consequence” also to the 
outwardly visible body of Christians. From this we 
are compelled to conclude that “ the divine ecclesiastical 
law ” was present from the beginning, though it did not 
yet possess the scope and the setting which it after- 
wards received. 

Even by 200 a.p. the equivalence between the actual 
visible Church as a legal body and the spiritual Church 
was by no means fully established; on the other hand, 
a certain identification of the two took place even in 
primitive Christianity, hence the essence of Catholicism 
cannot be straightway sought and found. But if we 
wish to distinguish here between Christianity and 
Catholicism—and we are quite justified in doing so—we 
must adhere to more objectively definite standards and, 
starting from some suitably chosen point in the course 
of development, we must call the condition of things 
that has been reached “Catholic.” This point seems 
God eaclusively by the Catholic ecclesiastical law. And it is all 
the less true for that period, since even in present-day Catholicism 
this claim has not yet met with complete acceptance. Moreover, 
the idea of “regulating” is one that admits of a great many 


shades of meaning; the regulation may be direct or indirect ; 
it may prescribe forms or merely set limits. 
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to me to occur where the apostles, prophets, and charis- 
matic lay teachers ceased and their place was taken by 
the norm of the apostolic doctrine, the norm of the 
apostolic canon of Scripture, and subjection to the 
authority of the apostolic episcopal office. These had, 
it is true, certain preparatory stages as early as the 
apostolic and post-apostolic age, as I have shown in my 
History of Dogma, so that the “Catholic” element 
which they contain was already present in embryo. 
But as yet they had been given no definite form; the 
preliminary stages looked very different ; and besides, 
they were very much restricted in their application by 
other forces. It is not until Tertullian’s time that they 
can really be proved to exist—in Rome and North 
Africa ; hence it is not until we reach this period that 
it is appropriate to use the term “Catholicism.” More- 
over, the established supremacy of these three norms 
denotes nothing less than the fixing of tradition as well 
as the fixing of the guarantee of tradition under the 
title “apostolic.” Instead of this title the name of 
Christ Himself might have been used—and indeed this 
is what we should really have expected a priori; but as 
Jesus did not carry on His missionary work outside 
Palestine, the Gentile Christians regarded the apostles 
as the final court of appeal as to what constituted 
Christian teaching and practice—a view to which they 
were also led by other considerations. And thus tradi- 
tion received the distinguishing mark of “apostolic.” 
The establishment of this apostolic tradition involved 
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the immediate ascription to it of the character of law, 
and indeed the highest divine law ; for it could now be 
used to determine who belongs to the Church and who 
is to be excluded from it ; and further, how the religious 
life in the Church is to be ordered. It was not until 
now that the Church in the spiritual sense was made 
to coincide with the legal body thus defined, although 
the complete identity of the two was not yet reached. 
Thus the basis for this first step is the establishment of 
the apostolic tradition with its fixed external standards. 
The more confident, because reflective, view of the 
actual visible Church as the spiritual and true Church 
is a natural consequence of thus setting up the tradition, 
for it must have seemed to be a logically sound pro- 
position that where what is apostolic remains in force, 
there is the truth and the true Church. The religious 
conception of the Church still remained the only one— 
in this respect no change at all came over Catholicism, 
but it was transferred to the actual visible Church (die 
empirische Kirche) with the certainty of a logical con- 
clusion or of a logically correct legal decision, because 
this Church possesses on all points the apostolic tradi- 
tion and allows it supreme control. The Catholic 
Church is the Church of apostolic tradition fixed as law. 
The deficiency as regards the truth and legitimacy of | 
the Church which results from the fact that the law 
is frequently transgressed by believers, is continually 
made good by the power of punishment and pardon 
possessed by the Church. 
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In this way the definition which Sohm gives of 
Catholicism (the identity of the Church as a legal body 
with the spiritual Church) must be made deeper and 
more precise. But even so, the definition, in my opinion, 
is still very unsatisfactory, for at bottom it gives 
expression to something which is never more than 
universal and merely formal. Have not all the higher 
religions without exception experienced what is here 
asserted of Christianity in the form of Catholicism ? 
Look at Judaism, Islam, Buddhism—everywhere tradi- 
tion has become fixed by law and set up as a divine 
legal system; and then as a logical consequence the 
Church as determined by law was always identified with 
the Church of the living and actual believers. We can 
here speak of a “law” which runs through the whole 
history of religion, for has not, ¢.g., even Protestantism 
experienced just the same? Whether we call this 
process of fixing “ apostolic tradition,” or whether we 
call it “creed,” makes very little difference to the fact ; 
and even if we grant that legalism in Protestantism has 
never become so strict as in Catholicism, and that 
earnest efforts have always been made in Protestantism 
to maintain the distinction between the actual visible 
and the true Church, yet in view of orthodox Protes- 
tantism we cannot say that this indicates any difference 
of principle, especially as we cannot know what the 
future has in store for it. Hence the above definition 
of Catholicism only tells us that it is the form which 
the Christian religion assumes when it is legalised and 
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embodied in a Church, and this is an experience which, 
mutatis mutandis, the other religions have also under- 
gone in the course of their development.! 

A definition—that is, an attempt to determine the 
essence of a religion and a Church—must not be merely 
formal. If one would grasp what is really characteristic, 
then it comes to a question of what is legally defined. 
Sohm is not quite unaffected by this consideration, but 
he has given very incomplete expression to it. While 
in many passages he simply repeats the definition which 
is decisive for him, it is only in one passage of his essay 
that he expands this definition by the statement, which 
he makes quite incidentally: “The intellectualistic 
character of Catholic Christianity is a further fact to 
be remembered. Faith appears as belief in the truth 
of a definite doctrine which offers the Gospel insepar- 
ably bound up with a view of history and the world 
derived from the past.” Here he has felt the necessity 
of completing his definition;? it is not a question, 
however, of completing his definition, but of determin- 


* Sohm on p. 19 f. of his essay (see above, p. 184) has noted the 
real reason why religion is always bound to assume a form of this 
kind : “the desire of the natural man is to externalise religion.” 
He desires a legal system, authority. It is not the priests who 
force these upon the innocent laymen, but the laity create the 
authoritative priests and the ecclesiastical legal system. 

* Only very doubtfully, it is true, for on p. 6 of his essay he 
regards it as a theological peculiarity that, in order to ascertain 
the nature and origin of Catholicism, one should begin in the 
theological sphere, and indeed among the ideas which form the 
very centre of Christianity. 
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ing in what Catholicism consists, as the legal stage in 
the development of the Christian religion. 

If we take our stand about the beginning or in the 
middle of the second century, and keep before us the 
whole vast mass which was offered to the Christian 
believers of that period as “tradition” and as “living 
force”—the moral maxims of Jesus, the acts and the 
fate of Christ, the Old Testament, the Jewish apoca- 
lypses, the J ewish exegetical and dogmatic tradition 
which accompanied the last two, the traditions derived 
from the primitive community at Jerusalem, the 
teaching of Paul, the maxims, teaching, and prophecies 
of Christian prophets and teachers, the already existing 
organisation, etc.—it is obvious that a priori the process 
of “fixing” these might lead to a variety of results, and 
as a matter of fact we find that at first very different 
forms developed not only in the Gnostic Churches but 
also in the provinces (think, for example, of Egypt). 
Yet the main result turned out to be identical in all 
essentials,! although the final similarity did not show 
itself as early in some cases as in others. How was 
this possible, and what was the nature of the factor or 
the factors which finally produced everywhere practically 
the same form of Church, viz. Catholicism ? This is 
the decisive question which Sohm has left unanswered, 
or has only touched upon. 

We cannot assume that Christianity was affected by 


1 The varieties, even in the earlier stages, were not so great, 
when examined closely, as they seem on a superficial view. 
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the main force at work in the Jewish religion of the 
period, for this was the Law. The observance of the 
Law as a law of worship and life was the cardinal point of 
Jewish piety, and the heart and core of Jewish tradition. 
The Law was also primarily instruction; whatever in 
Jewish instruction went beyond the Law was fluctuating 
and uncertain. It needs no proof that this does not 
apply to the early Church; on this most important 
point the Church stands as far as possible removed from 
Judaism and never made any approach towards it. 

The heart and core of the earliest Church was faith 
in the Crucified and Risen Christ and in the one God 
as the Father of Jesus Christ; the Church never lost 
this central belief. Accordingly, anyone who wishes 
really to understand Catholicism must begin at this 
point and formulate the question as follows: How is 
the belief in the Crucified and Risen Christ and in the 
one God as the Father of Jesus Christ represented in 
Catholicism? If there is any distinction at all between 
Catholicism and the earliest Christianity, it must show 
itself at this point or it is unessential. 

If we take our stand again with Tertullian, we find 
a doctrine taught in the Christian Church which centres 
round the One God and the Crucified and Risen Christ. 
This doctrine is both philosophical and historical. In 
so far as it is the latter, it is distinguished in only 
unimportant particulars from the primitive Christian 
doctrine, which appears as an adoption and transforma- 
tion of the late Jewish doctrine sub specie Christi; the 
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apologetic motive comes forward very strongly, but it 
was hardly any less in the primitive period (the use of 
prophecy to prove the Messiahship of Jesus and the 
truth of the Christian religion). But in so far as the 
doctrine is “ philosophical” the following features come 
into prominence. 1, Formal: (a) It is a consistent body 
of teaching, which deals with God, the world, history, 
salvation, and it must be believed deliberately and held 
to be true; (b) it is capable of proof both on grounds 
of reason and of authority. 2, Material: (c) In the 
conception of God the most prominent features are that 
He is the creator because He is the ultimate cause of 
the world; further, that He is the Absolute and Supreme 
Power and the Law-giver ; finally, that He is the Judge 
to whom every individual stands in a covenanted legal 
relationship, and all the declarations about salvation 
seem to be an integral part of God’s working in the 
world within the limits of law. The kinship with the 
Platonic and Stoic conception of God on the one hand 
is as noticeable as the efforts made on the other hand 
to distinguish the Christian conception from it; in the 
idea of the creation of all that exists a real point of 
distinction is found. (d) In the Christology the strictly 
Messianic element is painfully curtailed and greatly 
reduced; on the other hand, the conception of the 
Logos became the central conception, #.¢. the view of 
the Person of Jesus Christ is carried to completion 
primarily from the cosmological point of view, and the 
way is already prepared for His work of redemption in 
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His creative activity (as the Mediator). Here, too, the 
relationship with the idealistic philosophy of the age is 
noticed, and is more freely admitted than in the case 
of the conception of God, but the idea of the Logos 
becoming man distinguishes the Christian view from 
the philosophical! (¢) As regards the end of religion 
(finis religionis) the ideas of complete knowledge and 
eternal life (as a hendiadys in the sense of the eternal 
passionless contemplation of God) stand so prominently 
in the foreground that the rest of the early Christian 
eschatology is no longer, or only artificially, reconcilable 
with them. (jf) As regards the present offer of salva- 
tion, the thought of the direct and absolute guidance 
of the individual Christian by the “Spirit ” has receded 
entirely into the background; in the sacrament of 
baptism the individual Christian has had his sins blotted 
out once and for all; under certain circumstances he 
may once more share in a great forgiveness upon earth, 
but he must not count upon this. On Sundays, how- 
ever, and even oftener, a sacrament is dispensed to him 
which signifies a pledge of eternal divine life and a 
mysterious transformation of his soul and body in pre- 
paration for immortality. (g) As regards the conduct 
of the baptized one, it is true that by knowing and doing 

‘ The confession of Father, Son, and Spirit has nothing to do 
with Greek philosophy or any other philosophy or “ wisdom” ; 
it already belongs to the earliest Church, it is the essence of the 


Christian religion in its objective aspect, and it also marks the 


severance of Christianity from Judaism (for further details see 
pp. 259 ff.). 
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the divine will, z.¢. the good, he becomes justified and a 
partaker of salvation. The chief content of the divine 
will, however, is to keep himself unspotted and resolutely 
to renounce the world and all its goods (asceticism); and 
indeed, where possible, by confessing Christ to suffer 
death for Him, in order by this, the only sure means, to 
make certain of going to heaven. If thorough-going 
asceticism (in face of which the commandment of love 
recedes completely into the background) and martyr- 
dom cannot be accomplished, efforts must be made to 
compensate for this by frequent prayer, fasting, and 
almsgiving, which God as a forbearing creditor and 
judge will allow to count instead. 

These are the main features of Catholicism at the 
beginning of the third century from a practical point 
of view, and they constitute its essence as a religion. 
All these features, as we can prove from the documents, 
are foreshadowed as early as the first century and in 
the writings of the New Testament,! but they are only 
foreshadowed, some more and others less definitely. 
Not only does the Christianity of Paul show quite a 
different general attitude, but even “John,” who stands 
much nearer to the form of the Christian religion we have 


1 Catholicism is thus as old as the Church if we include its 
rudimentary form; there is hardly a single one of its elements 
which was not present. But yet this cannot be taken to 
mean very much, for the Catholic elements did not constitute 
the essence of primitive Christianity. It would therefore be mis- 
leading to call primitive Christianity “Catholic.” Even for the 
post-apostolic age it is better to avoid this name. 
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just delineated, offers a picture which is fundamentally 
different. What we can conjecture about the usual 
Gentile Christianity of the apostclic and post-apostolic 
age is more closely related, it is true, to the type 
described above, but is, after all, something very much 
simpler, more powerful, more unreflecting, and again 
stronger in its faith and more massive; in addition, 
the eschatological, enthusiastic, and Messianic features 
and the derivation of the new religion from the Old 
Testament and the Jewish religion, come much more 
clearly into view. 

What, now, is this Catholicism, if we have grasped it 
rightly, and whence does it come? The answer is not 
difficult. It ts the Christian preaching influenced by the 
Old Testament, lifted out of its original environment 
and plunged into Hellenic modes of thought, i.e. into 
the syncretism of the age and the idealistic philosophy. 
Even the preaching in the apostolic age itself was not 
able to hold aloof from the universal conditions which a 
spiritual religion at that time had to accept if it wished 
to be understood and to be considered of value. But 
yet there was an intractable element about this preach- 
ing, and it displayed a depth and height to which even 
the best religious conceptions of the age did not attain. 
The latter, however, succeeded in levelling down to a 
notable extent these depths and heights—the result is 
Catholicism! It suppresses the Spirit, transforms the 
evangelical conception of God as Father, and fails to 
appreciate the simplicity of the trust in Him as well as 
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the simple confidence in “Our Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
place of these it introduces the philosophical conception 
of God, and in addition to this the doctrine of the 
Logos and the authority of “myth” in so far as it is 
unable and unwilling to recast it in an idealistic form.1 
The attempt to determine the essence of Catholicism, if 
it is to be successful, cannot therefore stop short at the 
brief definition which Sohm has given, “Catholicism is 
the making of the Church as a legal body equivalent to 
the true Church of Christ,” but it must be more detailed 
and must assign their proper share both to the formal 
and the material elements. 

Catholicism is the preaching of the One God and the 
Crucified and Risen Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
carried over into the Hellenic world of thought, and 
worked out as a philosophical body of doctrine. This 
body of doctrine, however, is distinguished from the 
idealistic systems by the fact that even where it appears 
as rational it claims to rest on revelation; and further, 
that for the most part it preserves the historical 
(Christological) material embedded in the religious and 
philosophical dogmas, and demands unconditional belief 
in it. This peculiar combination of philosophical 
elements with those resting on an historical revelation, 
this mingling of 000s and dyos, also corresponds to 
the syncretistic religious spirit of the age, and the 
latter is no less in harmony with the way in which 
Catholicism treats the sacraments as vehicles of the 


1 Here lies the distinction from Gnosticism. 
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divine and what it teaches about them. Finally, the 
injunctions to practise asceticism, in which the whole of 
morality culminates, and with which even the sayings 
of Jesus had to be harmonised, also correspond to the 
spirit of the age. 

Catholicism as a religious doctrine and as a rule of 
life is the Gospel displayed in a fixed and definite form 
which is partly Hellenic and partly syncretistic ; but 
every Gnostic school was as much as this, though in a 
different way. Hence the definition of the essence of 
Catholicism is still incomplete. Here comes in the 
element which from the beginning developed along 
parallel lines, and which is the only one that Sohm 
takes into account. The doctrine, the sacred collection 
of writings, and the office appear as the apostolic inherit- 
ance ; those who preserve the apostolic inheritance, and 
they alone, are the disciples of Christ and form His 
Church. The objective maintenance of this inheritance 
ensures at once the legitimacy and truth of the Church, 
and the apostolic office of the bishops ensures the 
unimpaired character of the tradition from generation 
to generation. With this—there is no need to go — 
over the facts and the ideas again—the community 
of disciples of the syncretistic Christian doctrine grows 
into a legal body for which the distinction between 
office-bearers and laity is fundamental, and which, since 
it is determined and governed by the revealed apostolic 
tradition, is subject to a divine legal system. The re- 
moulding of the Christian faith into revealed doctrine 
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strongly influenced by Greek philosophy and consisting 
of both historical and ideal elements, a doctrine, more- 
over, which is claimed to be apostolic and is handed 
down by sacred rites, by authority and by thought, as 
well as the making of the actual visible Church, as a 
legal body under the leadership of the “ apostolic” 
episcopate, equivalent to the Church of Christ—these 
are the features which mark the essence of Catholicism. 


Where lies the chief error in Sohm’s view, which has 
led him to the opinion that ecclesiastical law signifies in 
itself an apostasy from the essential nature of the 
Church and is totally inconsistent with it? I should 
like to let Goethe give the answer ; mutatis mutandis, 
he has solved in a few words the problem with which 
we are here dealing. In the preface to his work Zur 
Naturwissenschaft (vol. ii., 1823) he writes: “ While we 
determine our external circumstances by our way of 
thinking and feeling, and form a society around us or 
attach ourselves to one, in this process what is inner 
becomes external ; the latter—whether it meet with a 
friendly or a hostile reception—must be preserved and 
defended, and so we are suddenly brought back from 
the spiritual to the secular, from the heavenly to the 
earthly, and from the eternal and unchangeable to the 
temporal and changeable.” Anyone who understands 
aright these simple and deep words knows why the 
invisible spiritual Church was bound to become the 
actual visible Church and a legal entity. Be see 
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no apostasy and contradiction where it is a question of 
the influence of urgent necessity, though he will consider 
that the apostasy and contradiction come in when 
means and end are simply identified, or the means is 
even put in place of the end. The Catholic ecclesias- 
tical law, which starts by assuming the identity of the 
spiritual Church with its visible form, and desires to 
exercise legal control over everything spiritual, is 
inconsistent with the conception of the Church as an 
ideal entity, although the primitive period at the height 
of its inspiration did not admit the contradiction, and 
believed that it could overcome it by its efforts after 
sanctification. But the ecclesiastical law which controls 
the Church as an external society is necessary as a 
means, “for what is inner must be preserved and 
defended.” We may dispute for ever over the question 
how the “inner” is to be conceived, for, as the only 
means at our disposal are external, it is well nigh an 
attempt to describe this inner and eternal element with 
means that are useless for the purpose. Moreover, we 
are always in danger of overstepping the limits of the 
historian when we consider the relation of the inner to 
its external manifestation. Let us, then, in conclusion 
transcribe the words of Goethe which immediately pre- 
cede those we have already quoted: “ Everything that 
relates to the eternal and hovers before us in our 
earthly life as a picture and symbol of the imperishable 
should by right be exempted from dispute, although 
here, too, many an obstacle stands in the way.” 


APPENDIX II 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONFESSIONS OF 
THE CHURCH 


Aw Inquiry ro THE ORIGIN oF THE TRINITARIAN 
ForMULA 


Tue origin of the Christian Trinitarian formula is 
still obscure. It is true that Dieterich in his obituary 
notice of Usener has expressed the opinion that the 
latter has once and for all elucidated the doctrine of the 
Trinity from the historical point of view, but so far as 
I know there are only a few who think that his general 
speculations about triads have solved the problem. 
Sdderblom, too, in his essay Vater, Sohn und Geist 
(1909), holds that the explanation is insufficient (pp. 
2 ff.). By starting with the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment (pp. 29 ff.) he traverses the only way which seems 
to offer any prospect of leading to the goal. For, as 
soon as we remember how old the Trinitarian formula 
is in Christianity and what it signifies (or does not 
signify), we see that the consideration of any particular 


heathen religion or “ wisdom” cannot be expected to 
259 
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throw any light on the question. It is true that it 
does not occur in Paul as a solemn, much less as an 
exclusive, formula, but yet it does occur (especially 
as a benediction, 2 Cor. xiii. 14). It is crystallised and 
appears as a summary expression of the Christian 
religion in Matt. xxviii. 19. As Matthew belongs to 
Palestine, we may venture to assume that the earliest 
stage of the formula is to be sought there, ze. among 
the emancipated Jewish Christians of Palestine. For 
most of the chief Christian ideas and formulz which 
occur in Paul were coined in Palestine. But if the 
formula belongs to this locality and this period, it is a 
serious error of method to try to explain its origin as 
due to the influence of a heathen religion or a Jewish 
syncretistic sect. 

But is an earlier stage of the Trinitarian formula to 
be found in popular Judaism? Séderblom points to 
the high estimation in which Moses and the chosen 
people were held in Judaism. But not only did the 
triad “ Yahweh, Moses, people of God” never become 
a regular formula but—as he himself proves—Moses as 
a personality receded more and more into the back- 
ground behind “the Law.” As regards the “third 
item,” however, even according to Séderblom the 
“future kingdom” would have at least as much right 
to be named as the people of God. We might also 
think of such forms as “ God, Moses and the Prophets,” 
or “God, Law and Prophets.” But we must confess 
that not the slightest trace of all these formule as 
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formule is to be found in Judaism: the subsequent 
process of abstraction cannot prove anything here. It 
is quite impossible to find the Messiah in a tripartite 
Jewish formula, and the formule which were afterwards 
put forward in the Judaism of the Talmud—Séderblom 
has given some specimens—cannot be taken into 
account at all, so late and so different are they. Finally, 
the speculations about “God,” “ Wisdom,” “ Word,” 
“Spirit,” in so far as they led to a Trinitarian formula, 
were still very incomplete. 

The outlook is more favourable if we at first give 
up the search for tripartite formule and seek for 
bipartite formule in ancient Judaism. Any result 
that was here reached would not be indifferent, since 
the Christian Trinitarian formula probably arose from 
a bipartite formula. “Yahweh and Moses ”—there 
is more chance of finding a formula like this, although 
it never gained the same importance in Judaism 
as the formula “Allah and Muhammed” in Islam; 
indeed we can hardly maintain that it was a regular 
formula. Nevertheless it is worth observing how often 
in the New Testament, Jesus and Moses are set in 
antithesis to each other; in fact, some of the sayings 
of Jesus Himself are here in point. The one most like 
a formula is the passage in John i. 17: “the law was 
given by Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus Christ ” 
(6 vouos dia Motioéws €600n, 4 xdpis kal 4 adjOea da 
“'Incot Xpictod éyévero). The thought is absolutely 
Pauline (6f, ¢.g., Rom. x. 4: “Christ is the end of the 
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law unto righteousness to every one that believeth. 
For Moses writeth,” etc. (rédXos vouov Xpioros es 
Oikarocuvyy TavTl TH TiaTevovTL’ Mwions yap ypadet, 
k.7.A.), but it certainly belongs also to primitive 
Christianity, for it is quite impossible to think of any 
attempt to define their relative positions on the part of 
the Jewish Christians and the Jews in which the former 
did not give expression to the difference between Moses 
and Jesus by setting the one over against the other 
(with appropriate explanations). Hence, whether a 
regular formula “ Yahweh and Moses” did or did not 
exist in Judaism, the necessary result of the controversy 
over “ Moses” and “Jesus Christ” was the formula 
“God and His messenger Jesus,” just as if the other 
formula did exist. Here, again, it is John who sums up 
the result, xvii. 3: “and this is life eternal, that they 
should know thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” (atry 6é éorw % 
atévios (wn, va ywaoKwow o6 Tov pdvoy GAnOwov Oedv 
kat Ov améoredas “Incotv Xpicrdv). Even as early as 
this we have here (¢f. x. 36) in embryo the primitive 
form of the so-called apostolic Symbol, namely, with the 
final goal “eternal life” (resurrection of the flesh), Con 
alwvos (capKos avacracws), but supported by the 
bipartite formula 6 @eds and "Incots Xpicrds. The 
bipartite formula here makes its appearance together 
with the definition of salvation with which it is asso- 
ciated, but it was probably also pronounced without 
this addition: God and His last ambassador—not Moses 
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but Jesus Christ ; cf also some of the parables in the 
Gospels, which are here relevant. 

Moreover, in the passage John i. 17 we are to think 
of the specific gift of salvation. Moses and Christ are 
opposed to one another because the former brought the 
Law (duos) but the latter grace and truth (yapus Kat 
GAjGea). In addition to this we observe something 
very important: the passage in the Pauline Epistles 
which contains the fullest form of the Trinitarian 
formula, namely, 2 Cor. xiii. 14, does not begin with 
God the Father but with “the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
moreover with His grace (xapis), for it runs thus: 
“the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all” (7 xapis Tod Kupiov “Incov Xpiatov Kal 7 
ayarn Tod Oeot Kal 4 Kotvwria To aylov mvevpmaros 
pera tavr@v juav). May we not conclude from this 
that the express appreciation of what Christ brought, 
as opposed to the Law and Moses, was a starting- 
point of the originally bipartite formula? As 
the earliest Christians, when confronted by their 
brethren who held to the ancient faith, wished to 
express what they found in Christ as contrasted with 
Moses, namely, justification, life, etc., they conceived 
this, as Paul and John agree in showing in their 
formule, under the idea of the grace (xapis) of Jesus 
Christ, which is something quite different from the Law 
(vduos) of Moses. But if mention were formally made 
in this sense of the xaprs of Jesus Christ, to the influence 
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of which the believers in Christ are subject, yet the one 
true God (uévos adnOwos Beds) must never be put on 
one side; He must be mentioned along with the yapis 
and He must also receive a predicate, and indeed one 
which is still more comprehensive. Paul in the passage in 
Corinthians introduces love, and again John ! shows that 
this is no “chance,” for he writes (1 John iv. 8; cf. Gospel 
of John iii. 16) “ God is love” (6 Ocds ayamn éoTir). 
Hence it seems to be very probable that both the 
formula “God and he whom he sent, Jesus Christ,” 
and the other one, “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the love of God,” are very old and arose out of 
the controversy with the Jews who held to their old 
beliefs. The formula might also run as follows 
(1 Cor. viii. 6): “to us there is one God, the Father, 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ” (juiv efs Oeds 6 TAT p, Kat 
eis Kuptos “Incots Xpicros), in which the addition of 
matnp is to be noticed.2 The absence of the expression 


1 We can convince ourselves from the Didaché, Barnabas, 
Hermas, etc, that many formule of the Johannine “ theology ” 
are not peculiar to John but are derived from an older tradition. 
It is extremely probable that the same applies to Ignatius also 
(see the investigations by Keim, H. Holtzmann, and von der Goltz). 
Others, to be sure, as, 2.g., the Paraclete, are peculiar to John. 

? It is also to be noticed that here a cosmological and soterio- 
logical speculation is already added to the bipartite formula : 
“one God, the Father, of whom are all things and we unto him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and 
we through him” (cfs eds 6 TaTnp, €& ov TY mdvTa Kal nueis els 
abrdy, Kal efs kdpios Incods Xpiords, 51 ob Ta rdvta Kal fers BV avrov). 
Thus the Trinitarian formula was not the first that led to such 
speculations ! 
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“ the Son” from these formule need not be intentional, 
but may also be regarded as a sign of their great 
antiquity. By the side of the expressions “the 
messenger,” “the Christ,” “the Lord,” which were the 
primary constituents of these formule, “the Son” was 
pleonastic, so long as no special controversy arose about 
the Sonship of the Messiah. 

How, then, was a tripartite formula reached, and 
why does not this formula run “ God, Christ, the 
Church,” instead of “the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost”? After all, Christ and the Church—as His 
bride, as His body, as Eve in relation to Adam—belong 
together, as we find in Paul (Corinthians and Ephesians), 
in John (Apocalypse), further in Hermas, Papias, 
2 Clement, and indeed even in Clement of Alexandria, 
ete. The Church is not only a spiritual, heavenly 
entity, but it is hypostatically united to Christ and 
must be named along with Him. Even in the so-called 
Apostolic Symbol, “ holy Church ” follows immediately 
after the Holy Ghost, whom we already find mentioned, 
and even Tertullian insists upon placing alongside 
Father, Son and Spirit the “ mother-Church, which is 
the body of the three” (mater ecclesia que triwm corpus 
est). In any case the history of the chief Christian 
formula in the post-apostolic and ancient Catholic period 
permits us to conclude that at one time Christendom 
cannot have been very far from having, instead of the 
Trinitarian formula “Father, Son and Spirit,” the 
other Trinitarian formula “God, Christ and the 
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Church.”! Hence there must have been some pene- 
trating and powerful influence at work, which first 
necessitated an extension of the bipartite formula and 
then bade men look away from the Church and make 
a solemn confession of faith in the Holy Ghost.? 

Here again we shall inevitably be reminded of the 
Jewish and Jewish-Christian controversy. In Judaism 
the Spirit was granted to only a few individuals, 
especially the prophets. The great promise after the 
prophecy of Joel was that in the Messianic age the 
Spirit should be granted to all believers. On the 
other hand, it was also true that if the Spirit were 
there and gave proof of His presence in every indi- 
vidual, then the Messianic age had dawned, and He 
who sent the Spirit was the Messiah. Hence if the 
community of Jesus and every individual in it possessed 
the Spirit, and if this was rendered credible or proved, 


Would this formula have been more suitable and better? One 
may be tempted to assume so. But since even then metaphysical 
speculation would certainly not have failed to appear, we must 
answer the question in the negative. Moreover, in addition to 
God as its object of faith, Christendom would have been given a 
masculine-feminine syzygy, and there is absolutely no telling 
what would have been made out of it all ! 

? Usener has probably discerned the real reason why the 
further step to a formula of four terms was not taken, viz. that 
the number three stands for a rounded-off whole, while with the 
number four an unlimited prospect of further additions threatens, 
For the rest, the early Christians, in the way in which they 
treated “the Church ” in their confession of faith till past the end 
of the second century, showed a strong tendency to add it as a 
fourth term to their Trinitarian formula. 
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then it was shown that this community was the people 
of God, the inheritor of all the promises, etc., and that 
its Jesus was the Christ. The title “Church” or “ holy 
Church” was empty and a claim incapable of justifica- 
tion, unless the Holy Ghost stood behind it as a present 
gift of God or of Christ. It was not a question of 
“belief” in the Holy Ghost, but of the fact of His 
presence in the community. From this standpoint we 
can readily understand how and why the Holy Ghost 
was bound to be expressly named and added to the 
bipartite formula “God and him whom he hath 
sent.”! That the Spirit is a present possession, is 
primarily the seal of J esus’ Messiahship and the present 
proof of His grace (xapis) and of the love of God. In 
opposition to Moses and his Law the new community, 
which yet wished to be at the same time the old one, 
set up its Christ Jesus and the possession of the Spirit. 
This must have found expression a hundred times in 
the controversies. The fact that in Hebrew and 
Aramaic the Spirit is feminine excites, it is true, the 
imagination of the historians of religion again and 
again, but according to the evidence of the New Testa- 
ment and the other ancient documents it had hardly any 
significance for the religious formula with which we are 
here dealing. It is true that in the Gospel according 


1 Compare the solemn passage in 1 Cor. xii. 3, “no man can 
say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit” (od5els dbvara: cimeiy - 
KYPIOS IHSSOYS, cf wh ev mveduari aylw). Here we have the key 
of the problem of the transition from a bipartite to a tripartite 
formula. 
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to the Hebrews Jesus speaks of the Holy Spirit as His 
“Mother,” but it cannot be proved that this had any 
influence on the Trinitarian formula, much less that it 
lies at the bottom of this formula. If it had had any 
influence—I leave obscure sects on one side—we should 
have expected that the formula would have run “ God, 
Spirit, Son,” and the few passages which we have to 
collect from out-of-the-way corners in order to prove 
that the Spirit was regarded as the Mother of the Son 
in the Christian world are opposed by many dozens 
which show that the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, is 
sent by Him, etc. It is much more important to show 
how consistently the adjective “holy” was applied to 
the Spirit in the formule from the beginning. I 
cannot venture to give any certain explanation of this, 
but it is clear that by the application of this adjective 
the Spirit is designated as the Spirit of God, and as 
the highest Spirit (“spiritus principalis,” Fragm. 
Murat.), and that thus the word “Spirit” was to be 
preserved from being generalised and underestimated. 
“God, Jesus the Christ, the Holy Spirit *—this triad 
must have developed out of the opposition to the Jews 
who retained their old beliefs, in which the Church 
found itself involved from the beginning, and which 
compelled it to give expression to its own possession 
and to prove it.! We meet with the conjunction of the 


* There cannot here be any question of the influence of the 
Gentile-Christians, for the controversy with the Gentiles made it 
necessary, in the first place, to lay a sharp emphasis on pure mono- 
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three terms for the first time in a benediction (2 Cor. 
xiii. 14); this cannot possibly be the oldest context, 
although it shows its antiquity by assigning the first 
place to Christ, which clearly proves the derivation of 
the triad from the anti-Jewish controversy. I do not 
venture to decide whether the expression “communion 
of the Holy Ghost” (xo.vwvia Tot ayiov mvevuaros) is 
as original as the expression “grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (yapis tod Kupiov “Incod Xpioctod); Rom. viii. 
15, “ye received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father” (ekaBere mrevua viobecias, ev @ 
xpaCouev* ABBA O ITATHP) leads in another direction. 

“God, Jesus the Christ, the Holy Spirit "—this is 
still not the last word, for the final form runs, “the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit,” or still more 
exactly, “the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit.” It has already been remarked that 
this last stage in the process of crystallisation also took 
place in Palestine and not in the Gentile-Christian world, 
and this is made still clearer by the inclusion of the 
whole formula under the conception of the “name” 
(gvoua), for this mode of expression is not Greek. 
Moreover, we first encounter this formula as a baptismal 
formula, and we must therefore try to understand it in 
Jewish-Christian circles precisely as a baptismal formula. 


theism (see Paul’s speech at Athens, Hermas, Mand. 1), and only 
after a long interval to speak of Christ, etc. It was only when 
Christ was introduced as the Logos that it was possible to equalise 
Him with God. 
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But there can be no doubt that baptism originally took 
place in the name of Jesus Christ alone, and hence the 
problem must be stated as follows: Why was this 
formula exchanged for a tripartite one already in 
existence, and why was this latter given the form 
“Father, Son and Holy Spirit” instead of “ God, Jesus 
the Christ, and Holy Spirit”? As we have no contem- 
porary tradition—the formula may have taken shape in 
the period between 50 and 80 a.p.—it is too bold to 
hope for a certain solution of the question, but yet an 
attempt may be made. As is well known, the Gospel 
of John goes deep into the Jewish-Christian controversy 
as it existed at the time of the composition of the 
Gospel. In the high-priestly prayer it still contains 
the old formula “God and Him who He hath sent” 
(see above, p. 262), but in addition it sets the highest 
value on the fact that Jesus is recognised as the only- 
begotten Son (uids Movoyevis) of the Father, and it 
desires to see the essential nature and the significance 
of Jesus expressed in this Sonship, with the rejection of 
all other possible categories of explanation. The 
motive of this is polemical and apologetic. From 
x. 32-39 it is plain that the Jews especially attacked as 
blasphemous the designation “Son of God” (** God ”) 
as applied to Jesus, and that on the Christian side it 
was most vigorously defended.! The Gospel of John 
was not the first to do this; the controversy is certainly 
much older. The reproach of the Jews that Jesus could 


* Even with such a bad argument as Ps, lxxxii. 6. 
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not possibly be the Messiah because He had not appeared 
in power and glory in the clouds of heaven, had not 
established the kingdom and executed judgment, was 
answered, as is well known, on the Christian side from 
the beginning, by saying that this was correct, but that 
Jesus would return shortly and would then accomplish 
all this, 7.e. He would not be the Messiah in the 
technical sense till some time in the future. This was 
indeed an answer, but it seemed like an evasion. Hence 
the Christians themselves could not remain content with 
this answer; they must say something about the 
historical Jesus as they had experienced Him, which 
should make it certain that He was the future Messiah 
and so the Messiah in the supreme sense. ‘Their asser- 
tion, however, could take no other form but this: He 
is the Son of God. This could be proved from facts 
which were open to everyone, from the works and sayings 
of Jesus as well as from the testimony of Holy Scripture, 
and this guaranteed at once that He would come again 
in glory as Messiah. The expression “ the Son of God” 
as the solemn expression for Jesus, was bound gradually 
to take the place of the expression “ Messiah” (or in 
some cases to be placed before or after it), because Jesus 
was not yet proved to be the Messiah (for the opponents 
of the Christians did not believe in His resurrection). In 
my opinion this is the explanation how the formula 
which we read for the first time in Matthew, “ Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit,” took the place of the formula 
“ God, Christ and Holy Spirit,” and this also explains 
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why it was just in connection with baptism—in contrast 
to Judaism and as its fulfilment—that men began to 
prefer this formula, and then went so far as to make it 
rest upon an express injunction of Christ. The fact 
that as soon as “the Son” was substituted for “ Christ,” 
“the Father” was also introduced instead of “God” 
needs no special explanation. 

After the formula “Father, Son and Holy Spirit ” 
had once been created, it began to develop its own 
special life and to emancipate itself in part from the 
conditions out of which it had arisen. Of course from 
the beginning there is something deeply mystical in the 
words and designation “ the Father, the Son” as applied 
to God, and through and in this connection with the 
Father a thoroughly established transcendental existence 
was ascribed to Jesus, not only by those who were given 
to philosophical speculation, but also in the eyes of 
those who were simply believers in Christ. Originally, 
however, a metaphysical speculation did not come within 
the range of the formula, though it was certainly bound 
to make its way in very rapidly (especially in Gentile- 
Christian circles). The development of the Church, 
which went on partly in peace and quiet, and partly 
amid the clash of polemics, led to the growth, we might 
say the secret and unexpected growth, of something 
extraordinary, viz. a fundamental confession which was 
extremely simple and at the same time extremely deep 
in its meaning—a fundamental confession as the supreme 
expression of the new religion on the soil of Judaism. 
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This new confession of the ancient God of Israel had a 
deep relation to the historical past, to what had been 
experienced and what was still to be experienced; but 
it might be considered apart from all historical relations 
and regarded as a sacred formula expressing the very 
nature of the living Godhead. It might remain bound 
up with such conceptions as love, grace, communion, 
adoption (aya7y, yapis, Kowwvia, viobecia); it might 
give the most powerful assurance of these and, as it 
were, exhaust itself in doing so. It might also be 
connected with the great confession “everything by 
Him, everything through Him, everything unto Him” 
(ravra ur av’rod, Tavra Ov avTod, ravra eis avTov), and 
apparently find in this its complete explanation. 
Finally, it might be given an explanation which disre- 
garded everything earthly, the whole cosmos and all 
historical revelation, and which found here the expression 
of the inner life of the Deity. 

The attempt which we have here made to show the 
origin of the formula will perhaps find little acceptance 
among our contemporaries because it keeps the problem 
within fixed limits, leaves severely alone all considera- 
tions of Babylonian, Greek or Kamtschatkan triads, and 
attempts to understand the formula in its origin as an 
anti-Jewish product of the Christian religion. But so 
long as we admit it as a fundamental methodological 
principle that we must not wander far afield until 
inquiry close at hand has turned out to be without 


result, so long will the way we have here chosen be the 
18 
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right one. It makes no claim to “novelty,” but I do 
not see that up to the present it has been distinctly 
pointed out. 

The triad “God, the Word of God, the Spirit 
(Wisdom)” has its own history. It is uncertain 
whether it had already been made into a fixed formula 
in Judaism when the tripartite Christian confession was 
formed. It is probable that as regards their origin 
both these tripartite formule have nothing in common 
with one another and were not brought into connection 
until each was complete. In both formule the second 
and third terms originally signify something quite 
different: in the one, the second term stands for the 
Creative Word of revelation, in the other for Jesus 
Christ sent by God; while the third term in the first 
formula signifies the Divine Wisdom and in the second 
formula the prophetic Spirit, who fills believers. 


APPENDIX III 


GOSPEL 
Husrory oF THE CoNcEPTION IN THE Earwiesr CourcH 


EvayyéAcov (usually in the plural) means originally 
the reward (also the sacrifice) for good tidings, the 
messenger’s reward, but later also the good news itself; 
yet up to the present there is no proof of this meaning 
for the period before Augustus. ‘The earliest evidence 
is found in the celebrated inscription of Priene,’ where 
it is said of the Emperor’s birthday “the birthday of 
the god was for the world the beginning of things 
which owing to him are glad tidings” (jp£ev dé To 
korn Tov dv avrov evayyeriwv 7 yeveOXx0¢| Tov Beov).” 
The word stands here in a religious context.? In the 

1 “ Athenische Mitteilungen,” 24 (1899), pp. 275 ff. Deiss- 


mann, Light from the Ancient Hast, trans. L. R. M. Strachan 
(1901), pp. 349, 351, but especially 370 f 

2 [Deissmann gives here edavyeat [not evayyeat]. He also adds 
that the Greek text is now most easily accessible in Dittenberger 
Orientis Greci Inscriptiones Selecte, No, 458, and Inschriften 
von Priene, No. 105. Hans Lietzmann, Studien und Kritiken 
(1909), p. 161, differs in his translation from Deissmann.—ED.] 

3 The word never became frequent in non-Christian usage in 
the sense of glad tidings; as regards an instance on a piece of 
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Old Testament, miva, b‘sorah (a7Wwa, b’sérah), derived 
from Wa, bissér, is the tidings (as a rule the glad tidings), 
but in 2 Sam. iv. 10 it is also the messenger’s reward. 
The Septuagint translates ry’, bissér, by evayyertCew 
(evayyeAtGerOar), and mrva, b’sorah, where it means the 
messenger’s reward, by ra evayyédra; where, however, it 
means glad tidings we find 4 evayyeAia. In one passage, 
to be sure (2 Sam. xviii. 25), Swete gives evayyéXa for 
good tidings, but in view of the other passages it is in 
my opinion practically certain that here too evayyeXla 
is to be read. Consequently the Septuagint does not 
know the word evayyéAvov in the sense of glad tidings 
but only as “messenger’s reward” (in the plural). If 
in the primitive communities in Palestine niva, b‘sorah, 
was translated by evayyéXvov, the impulse to do so did 
not come from the Septuagint. 


1. THE Gosrets AND tHE Acts 


If we did not possess four Gospels in the New 
Testament, but only those of Luke and J ohn, we should 
not know that the word “gospel” belonged to the 
vocabulary of the oldest evangelical tradition, for it is 
entirely absent from these Gospels. But it is also 


papyrus belonging to the middle of the third century, where the 
word also stands in connection with the Emperor, see Deissmann, 
Lc. “when I became aware of the good tidings about the pro- 
clamation as emperor” (érel y[d]or[ns eyevduny Tod) edavyerllo]v 
wept Tod avnyopedobat Kaloapa, x.7.A.) Here the singular is to be 
noted, if the upsilon is certain. 

' From this we may conclude that originally they themselves 
can hardly have borne the name “ Gospel.” 
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absent from Q, the source common to Matthew and 
Luke, so far as this source can be ascertained. The 
absence of the word from the Gospel of Luke is surpris- 
ing, for it occurs in the Acts of the Apostles (although 
only twice, and the case of these two passages is 
peculiar), and the word evayyedrifecOar is frequent both 
in the Gospel and the Acts (in the former it occurs ten 
times and in the latter fifteen times). On the other 
hand, evayyeAlCecOa also is absent from the Gospel of 
John; moreover, it will be sought in vain in Mark, and 
Matthew uses it only once, where he reproduces the 
source Q, which likewise employs it only once (Matt. 
xi. 5=Luke vii. 22). Hence the following table shows 


the distribution !: -- 
evayyeAtov evayyeriger bau 


Q : : as 
Mark . : ; =f = 
Matthew (without Q) + 2b 
Luke (Gospel). ~~ ‘s 
Acts . : : + bts 
Pauls, : “ + at 
John . : : _ 2. 
Hebrews. ; — ee 


(A.) The solitary instance of evayyeriGerOa in Q is 
not a matter of indifference, but yet it cannot in itself 
prove very much; it has no technical significance here, 
for Jesus is making use of the phraseology of Isaiah 
Ixi. 1, a passage the very few words of which Luke has 

1 T add Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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ascribed to Him on another occasion (iv. 18, “to 
preach the gospel to the poor,” edayyeAicac Oat TwxXois). 

(B.) In Mark, +0 evayyéAov occurs seven times,! five 
times in the mouth of Jesus and twice used by the 
Evangelist himself.? For the explanation we must start 
with the passage i. 14, 15. Mark writes :— 

“Now after that John was delivered up, Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God, 
and saying, The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom 
of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe in the 
gospel” (cal wera TO rapadoOjva Tov “lwavyyy 
HrAVev 6 “Inoots ets tyv Vadiralav KnOvGTwWV TO 
evayyéAtov® Tov Oeod [kat] Aéywr, Gre TETANPWT AL 
0 Kalpos Kal Hyyuev 4 Baoirela Tod Oeod* meTa- 
VOELTE Kal TiaTEVETE Ev TH evayyeXlw). 

The words stand in the Gospel of Mark in the most 
prominent position, for they are the opening words 
(i. 1-13 is introductory). They are meant to indi- 
cate the chief content of the preaching of Jesus. There 
seems to be no doubt about what the word “ Gospel ” is 
intended to mean in the mouth of Jesus and as under- 


stood by Mark. That the time is fulfilled and the rule 


* And once also in Pseudo-Mark (xvi. 15, “preach the gospel 
to the whole creation,” Knpvéatre Td evayyértov ndon tH KTioe). It 
is remarkable that neither here nor elsewhere in Mark is there 
any attempt to define the Gospel more precisely, 

? i. 15, viii. 35, x. 29, xiii. 10, xiv. Sie tly ee 

3 The addition ris BaoiAcias, which many manuscripts give, is 
a “harmonisation” with the text of Matthew. The following 
Hyyicev 7 Bactareta also suggested the addition, 
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of God is at hand must be the content of the Gospel, 
and the Evangelist must have conceived it just in this 
way, for the word must mean the same in the first 
passage as in the second. Moreover, the Evangelist 
calls it the Gospel of “God” in order to express the 
idea that the glad tidings have God Himself for their 
author, and that Jesus has been commissioned by God 
to proclaim them. This Gospel requires faith, for the 
tidings are not supported by immediate appearances. 
These glad tidings are also sharply distinguished from 
the preaching of the Baptist, for it is characteristic of 
the latter that he proclaims a baptism of repentance 
unto remission of sins (i. 4), and that he points to one 
mightier than himself, who is to come after him (i. 7 f.). 
This Greater One has now appeared and brings the joy- 
ful proclamation that the kingdom of God is at hand. 
But this proclamation is serious as well as joyful, for 
it demands an inner transformation. This demand 
naturally does not belong to the content of the glad 
tidings, but it expresses the condition of entry into the 
kingdom." 


1 Wellhausen writes: “ How can the preaching of repentance 
be described as glad tidings? The Gospel and faith in the Gospel 
come quite suddenly without Jesus entering into any explanations 
about them. For the Jews to whom He spoke these conceptions 
must have been absolutely incomprehensible. They belong to 
the apostolical preaching ; here they are premature.” To this 
view there are many objections to be made. (1) The preaching 
of repentance is by no means described as glad tidings, but the 
two are clearly distinguished. (2) No explanation of such con- 
ceptions as Gospel and faith in the Gospel was necessary, because 
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The next time that the word “ the gospel” occurs in 
Mark is in viii. 35 and then in x. 29. As both passages 
are closely akin, they may be treated together. 

“Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s shall save it ” (9 dv aaoAéoe Thy Wuxny 
auToU Evekev E00 Kal TOU evayyeNlov, THe adTiy). 

“There is no man that hath left house or 


they were by no means incomprehensible, it being assumed that 
Gospel means the glad tidings of the nearness of the kingdom. 
What Jew could possibly fail to understand the meaning of this 
announcement ? The only point that will be conceded to Well- 
hausen is that Jesus cannot have expressed Himself so shortly as 
to say, “Repent ye, and believe in the gospel” (ueravoeire xa) 
miorevete eis TO evayyeAtov). But the Evangelist could formulate 
the preaching thus briefly because he had immediately before 
characterised the Gospel as the glad tidings of the nearness of the 
kingdom. (3) If the words “repent ye and believe in the 
gospel ” had been handed down apart from any context we might 
conjecture that they belonged to the apostolical preaching and 
were here premature. But as they are preceded by the words 
“the time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at hand,” and 
also by the mention of the fact that “Jesus came into Galilee 
and preached the gospel of God,” there is no reason to think of 
any hysteron proteron. Moreover, on a near view there is the 
further fact that the formula petavoctre cad morevere ev TO edaryyeAlp 
is not Pauline at all, since the conjunction of BeTavociy and 
morevey is quite foreign to Paul, and moredew T@ evayyerliw also 
does not occur in him (“hearken,” bmaxovew, Rom. x. 16 and 
2 Thess. i. 8, though in Phil. i. 27 we find “the faith of the 
gospel,” loris rod edaryyeAtov). (4) If Wellhausen’s explanation 
with regard to gospel in i. 15 ( =apostolic tidings of Christ) 
were correct, then this word would signify something different in 
verse 15 from what it means in verse 14, for here Wellhausen 
naturally admits (see his note on xiv. 9) that it is the glad tidings 
of the coming of the kingdom. 
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brethren . . . . for my sake, and for the gospel’s 
sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold,” etc. 
(ovdels ert 09 adpjxey olkiav 4 adeApors.. - 
évexev €uov Kal évexey Tov evayyeNiov, éav uy AABN 
EKATOVTATAAGLA K.T.A.). 

Here, as in 1. 15, ro evayyéXov stands by itself, and 
in the light of this passage it seems that there can be 
no doubt about the meaning in our other passages. If 
in i. 15 those for whom the good tidings of the 
kingdom are meant were bidden to change their mode 
of life, this change is here defined more exactly as a 
renunciation. It is a new feature that this renunciation 
is demanded not only for the sake of the kingdom but 
also for the sake of Jesus Himself; but on this account 
to alter the meaning of the word “76 evayyéAtov” and 
to understand it otherwise than in i. 14 and, as we 
have seen, in i. 15 also, seems to me more than rash. 
Yet this is Wellhausen’s view. He writes in a note 
on viii. 35: “ Not for the sake of his gospel but for the 
sake of the gospel; here, too, in Mark, Jesus is not the 
proclaimer but the content of the gospel. “Evexev rot 
evayyeAtov means almost the same as évexev éuod, the 
gospel is the Christ preached by the apostles.” This 
explanation has no support in the context (in so far as 
it rests on i. 1 it will be referred to below); indeed 
the context is in conflict with it, for it is just in the 
kingdom of God that one shall save his soul and 
receive a hundredfold more than he has lost. That 
evexev Tov evaryyeAcou and évexev €uov are intended to be 
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a tautology (or a hendiadys) is rendered very improbable 
by the express repetition of évecey in the second phrase. 
Wellhausen is right, I admit, in maintaining—we need 
not cite any particular passages, since the whole plan 
and execution of the Gospel gives evidence of it—that 
for Mark the main thing is the preaching of the crucified 
and risen Christ; but the assumption that Mark attri- 
butes this meaning to the word “gospel” is excluded 
by i. 14, 15, and cannot be proved by viii. 35 and x. 29 
(€vexev Tod evayyediov). Of course it is possible to find 
it in the Gexey éuov, and the express emphasis laid 
upon this, alongside the évexey rod edayyeNlov, points in 
this direction, but at the same time—just because the 
words are specially emphasised—it tends to keep the 
idea of “gospel” within the meaning “gospel of the 
kingdom.” 

The other two passages in which gospel occurs in 
Mark in the mouth of Jesus (xiii. 10 and xiv. 9) do 
not give any more precise definition of it; but just 
for this reason it is incumbent upon us to understand 
them in the light of the fundamental passage in the 
beginning (i. 14), where the connotation of the word 
is quite clear, unless it can be shown that there are 
cogent reasons to the contrary. 

“The gospel must first be preached unto all the 
nations” (es ava Tra 20m rparov dei cnpuxOjvat 
TO evayyéALov). 

“Wheresoever the gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, that also which this 
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woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her” (S7rov éay knpvxOn TO evayyértov ets Sov 
TOV KOoMOV, Kat O érolncév airy NadAnOHoeTaL ets 
pynoouvoy avTis). 

In i. 14 also the subject is the preaching of the 
gospel (knpicceay To evayyédov). When this recurs 
in both the above passages, it follows that ro evayyéAov 
cannot mean anything different here from what it 
means there. Wellhausen writes: “'The gospel is here 
as always (except i. 14), the proclamation of the apostles 
about Jesus, especially about his passion, death and 
resurrection.” But the “always” covers only the three 
passages i. 15, viii. 35, x. 29; and in those, as we have 
seen, “gospel” means the same as in i. 14. There is 
nothing to indicate that we must assume that it has 
a different connotation in the present passages. 

There is now only one passage remaining, namely, the 
beginning of the book (i. 1 f.): “Beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, even as it is written in Isaiah 
the prophet, Behold I send my messenger,” etc. (apx7 
roo evayyeriou “Inoot Xpicrou,! cabws yéypantae ev 
zo ‘Hoaia te mpogijry’ (Sov amrocTéAAw TOY ayyerov 
[.00, K.T.A.)- 

Here other commentators aeatle Wellhausen have 
thought that they must translate “beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ.” After what we have shown 
above, this translation is improbable, for throughout 


1 The addition viod (rod) Ge0d is very strong, but it is not 
sufficiently attested. 
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the book, “ gospel” means the gospel (of God ; see i. 14) 
of the nearness of the kingdom. Hence how can it be 
proved that it here means something else? It is said 
that this is the only place where the words ‘Iycod 
Xpicrod are added, and further, that the Gospel of 
Mark bears a Pauline stamp. The last is correct, but 
from this it does not follow that Mark imported his 
Pauline theology into the conception of “ gospel ” ; 
moreover, there is still the further question whether 
“ Evayyédov Incod Xpirrod” in Paul is to be under- 
stood as “Gospel of Jesus Christ” (see below). If 
Mark in using the word “‘gospel” had thought of 
Christ as its content and had expressed this in his 
title, we should necessarily expect that he would also 
have declared this view in the book itself. But he has 
not done so; rather, where he again takes up the 
conception after a few verses, he designates God as the 
author, Christ as the proclaimer, and the nearness of 
the kingdom as the content of the Gospel. Hence on 
grounds of method it is inadmissible to understand 
the word here in a different sense. “ Beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ” must therefore, as Mark meant 
it, be paraphrased as follows: “Here begins the glad 
tidings proclaimed by Jesus Christ of the nearness of 
the kingdom.” For the rest, it is not quite certain 
that the words ’Iycod Xpicrod are original. They 
are absent in Ireneus iii. 11. 81 and Epiphanius 


* “Mark, on the other hand, began with the prophetical spirit 
coming down from on high to men, saying, ‘The beginning of 
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li. 6;1 elsewhere Mark uses ro evayyéAcov only by itself 
(except i. 14, rot Qeov), and the addition, which was 
soon extended by the further addition “son of God,” 
is very easily explained. However, it is no longer 
possible to decide the matter with any certainty. 

(C.) What has Matthew to show? @Q did not give 
him the word “gospel,” and in the sections which are 
peculiar to him he has never used it. How, then, has 
he reproduced the passages in which it occurred in 
Mark, his source? He has twice used the passage 
Mark i. 14, 15, and has reproduced it thus (iv. 17, 23): 
“From that time began Jesus to preach and to say, 
Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. . . . 
And he went about in all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom” 
(amo Tote HpEato 6 "Incots Kypiocev Kat Néyety weTa- 
voeire’ Hyyixeyv yap 9 Bacirela Tay ovpavav .. . 
mepipyev ev An TH Vadsralg, didacKwy ev Tats cvva- 
ywryais avraev Kal knpiccwy TO evayyédov Ths BactAeias) ; 
the gospel, as it is written in Esaias the prophet’” (Marcus vero a 
prophetico spiritu, ex alto adventente hominibus, imitiwm fecrt : 
“Initium,” dicens “ evangelti, quemadmodum scriptum est in Hsara 


propheta”). The Greek text preserved in catene gives the words 
’Inood Xpiorod, but this is not of importance. 


1 “Mark ... . introduces his Gospel with what took place in 
Jordan and says ‘beginning of the gospel, as it is written,’” etc. 
(Mdpkos.... amd THs & TO lopddyn mpayuarelas moetrar Thy 


claaywyhy tod edayyeAtov Kal gnoly: “Apxh tod edayyeAlov, ws 
yéyparrat, .7.A.). It is not improbable that Epiphanius here 


goes back to Hippolytus. 
2 Lachmann, Weisse, Ewald and Wellhausen also regard the 


second and third verses as an ancient interpolation. 
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and in ix. 35, “ And Jesus went about all the cities 
and the villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom” (epiiyyev o 
"Inoovs Tas Toes Taras Kal Tas Kwmas, OlOarKwY év 
Taig cvvayeryais avToy Kal Knpvoowy TO evayyéeALoy THs 
Bacidetas). Matthew thus understood Mark just as 
we have understood him, and has limited and defined 
the word “ gospel” by the addition rijp BaciNetas. He 
has done exactly the same in xxiv. 14 as compared 
with Mark xiii. 10—he has again added rip Bactrelas 
to ro evayyédov. On the other hand, in xxvi. 13 
(cf. Mark xiv. 9) he has given up the addition rig 
Bacirelas because he has added rovro.! These are 
all the passages in which to evayyéAvoy occurs in 
Matthew, for in the other two passages where it stands 
in Mark (vill. 35, x. 29), Matthew has dropped it,? and 
contented himself with €vexey éuov or évexey Tov éuov 
évonaros® If this is so, it follows that Matthew con- 
sidered the double expression superfluous: he did not, 
however, strike out @vecey éuod but evexey evayyeAiou, 
and by this he has shown that in his eyes the former 
is more important than the latter. Hence the infor- 
mation we can gain from Matthew as regards the 
conception “gospel” is hardly more than negative. 
He not only adds nothing to Mark, whom he has 


1 Meaning “this gospel now being proclaimed.” 

2 Matt. xvi. 25 and xix. 29. 

3 Unless the verses in Matthew and Mark are not derived from 
the tradition represented by Q, and Mark has here made an 
addition of hisown. Cf. also Luke. 
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rightly understood, but he also restricts to some 
extent the use of the word “gospel.” But yet he has 
coined or introduced the expression “ the gospel of the 
kingdom,” which goes beyond Mark to some extent, 
inasmuch as according to Mark, the expression, strictly 
speaking, must have run “the gospel of the nearness 
of the kingdom.” In the form in which Matthew 
gives it, the formula can and perhaps even must be 
understood in such a way that we are to think of the 
proclamation of the nature and content of the kingdom, 
and this really corresponds to the significance which 
Matthew in his Gospel attributes to the description of 
the nature of the kingdom (see the Beatitudes, the 
Sermon on the Mount). 

(D.) It is characteristic of the special relationship 
subsisting between the Gospels of Luke and John that 
they both make no use of the expression evayye ALov. 
But how has Luke dealt with the passages where he 
read it in Mark? ‘The first passage (Mark i. 14, 15) 
he has thus reproduced (iv. 43 f., after the story of the 
first public appearance of Jesus): “ He said unto them, 
I must preach the gospel of the kingdom of God to the 
other cities also: for therefore was I sent. And he 
was preaching in the synagogues of Galilee” (etzrev 
mpos avrovs, 8tt Kal rais érépas Todeow evaryyeAt- 
cacal pe Set THY Bactrelay Tov Beor, Ott éml ToUTO 
GmeatdAny' Kal fv Knpioowy els Tas cwaywyas Tis 
TadAaias). He has thus reproduced the subject- 
matter correctly but has dropped the word evayyeAov. 
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As regards Mark viii. 35, he has in ix. 24 adopted the 
same course as Matthew, and has contented himself 
with évexey éuov, but as regards Mark x. 29 he has, on 
the contrary, in xviii. 29 put aside vexev éuoo and for 
évexev TOU evaryyeAtov he has written fvexev Tis Bactrelas 
tov Qeov, which is correct as regards the subject-matter. 
Thus he has again purposely avoided the word evay- 
yéAuov and, as in iv. 43, has inserted the “ kingdom,” 
which really amounts to the same. The saying that 
the Gospel must first be preached to all nations he has 
not taken over at all, or (xxi. 9) has replaced it by a 
colourless phrase “these things must needs come to 
pass first” (de rabra yevéoOa mparov). Finally, since 
he makes no mention of the anointing in Bethany, 
Mark xiv. 9 is wanting and the allusion to the Gospel 
there. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, Luke has twice used the 
word evayyédoy. In xv. 7 he makes Peter at the so- 
called Council of the Apostles say that God has chosen 
him in order that through him “the Gentiles should 
hear the word of the gospel, and believe” (axovoa Ta 
€Ovn Tov NOyov Tod evayyerlov Kal mirtevca). What 
is the exact meaning of “ gospel” here cannot be 
determined. It is not allowable simply to foist upon 
Peter, or rather Luke, the Pauline conception of the 
Gospel. In xx. 24 Paul speaks to the presbyters of 
Ephesus, and says that the office entrusted to him by 
the Lord Jesus is “to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God” (SiauzapripacOa rd evayyeALov Ths YapiTos 
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tov Qeov). The feeling at the back of this is really 
Pauline. But it is not by chance that the word is 
used only in two speeches and not in Luke’s own 
narrative. We see here another instance of Luke’s 
accuracy and fidelity in the Acts, which so often strikes 
us and is not absent even from the “speeches.” He 
himself holds fast in this book also to his renuncia- 
tion of the word “gospel”; in the speeches of Peter 
and Paul, however, he does not change it, but keeps 
it—in Paul’s speech characteristically defined and 
limited. 

(E.) Luke avoids the word 70 evayyéAcov, but he has 
used evayyedi€ecOa: no less than twenty-five times. 
For him this word was not a technical term in the 
strictest sense. In the first place, it is not limited in 
his pages to Jesus, the apostles and missionaries, but 
is also used of angels (Luke i. 19, ii. 20), and even of 
John the Baptist (Luke iii. 18). Then the content of 
the glad tidings varies. Ten times this content is not 
given at all, it being thus assumed that the reader can 
supply it for himself (Luke iii. 18, iv. 18, Vil.122, 1%,-6, 
xx. 1; Acts viii. 25, 40, xiv. 7, 21, xvi. 10 [“we” 
section]). ‘Ihrice the only addition is the general 
term rov Adyoy or ta’ra (Luke i. 19; Acts viii. 4, 
xy. 35). Once 4 xapa (Luke ii. 10) and once 74 etpyyy 
(Acts x. 36) is the content of the glad tidings, and 
once (Acts xiv. 15) it is followed by a final clause, “‘ We 
bring you good tidings, that ye should turn from these 
vain things unto the living God” ce ee 
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was ato TOUTWY Tov paTaiwy émictpéepew emt Oeov 
Cavra). Thrice 7 Bacrreta forms the object (Luke 
iv. 43, viii. 1, xvi. 16), five times Jesus Christ (Acts 
v. 42, vill. 35, xi. 20, xiii. 32, xvii. 18),! and once both 
the kingdom and Jesus Christ are the subject of the glad 
tidings (Acts viii. 12). 

The last nine passages are the most important, 2.¢. 
it is to be observed that the kingdom of God appears 
as the sole object of the good tidings only in the 
Gospel and not in the Acts, and that, on the other 
hand, Jesus Christ is the object only in the Acts and 
not in the Gospel.? The sole passage in which the 
two are combined stands accordingly in the Acts 
(viii, 12, “Philip preaching good tidings concerning 

' We cannot count Acts x. 36 among these passages (“ preaching 


the gospel of peace by Jesus Christ,” edayyeatCouevos eiphyny did 
"Incod Xpiorod), for here Jesus appears purely as the means by 
which the tidings are realised. 

* The five passages are as follows. In yv. 42 it is said of the 
apostles in Jerusalem, “they ceased not to teach and to preach 
Jesus as the Christ” (od« ératovro diddoKovtes Kad edayyearr(duevor 
toy Xpiordy “Inoody) ; in viii. 35 of Philip, “beginning from this 
scripture he preached unto him Jesus” (apiduevos amd ths ypadijs 
Tavrns einyyerloaro avtw Tov “Inoody) ; in xi. 20, of the missionaries 
from Cyprus and Cyrene, “they spake unto the Greeks, also 
preaching the Lord Jesus” (éadaow xad mpos Tovs “ENAnvas, 
edayyeACduevor toy Kdpioy "Incodv); in xiii. 32, of Paul in the 
Pisidian Antioch, “we bring you good tidings of the promise 
made unto the fathers, how that God hath fulfilled the same 

. in that he raised up Jesus” (jucis Spas edbayyeraCsueda thy 
mpods Tos marépas emayyedlay yevouevnv, bri rainy 5 Beds exme- 
TANpwKey ... . dvacthoas *Iqoody), and in xvii. 18 the Athenians 


say of Paul, “he preached Jesus and the resurrection ” (roy 


"Inoody - 
Kal rhy dvdoragw ebnyyertero). 
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the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ,” 
Pidirros evayyerrkouevos wept THs Bacirelas Tov Oeov 
kat Tov ovoxatos "Incot Xpiorod).1 Here again how 
careful and true to history is Luke’s procedure! He 
knows and accurately reports that Jesus proclaimed the 
kingdom of God as glad tidings, while the apostles 
similarly proclaimed the Lord Jesus Christ. But why 
he has avoided the expression “gospel” while he uses 
evayyertfer@a. so frequently, and why John has 
avoided both words—this question, unfortunately, I 
am unable to answer satisfactorily.? Here, however, 


1 Gf. also the conclusion of the book (xxviii. 31): “ Preaching 
the kingdom of God and teaching the things concerning the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (knpiacwy thy BaciActayv Tod Bed Kal SiddoKwy Ta weph 
rod kuplov Inood Xpiorov). 

2 It is impossible to regard this absence of the word as due to 
chance. Nor can it be accidental that Luke and John are here 
in agreement (as so often elsewhere). Hence we must seek for 
some reason which is applicable to both. We may think of 
two; both may have avoided the word cbayyéawy because it is 
wanting in the Septuagint (see above), or they may have avoided 
it because it was offensive to the readers for whom they primarily 
wrote (either because in their eyes the meaning “ messenger’s 
reward” clung to it, or because the word seemed to be desecrated 
by its use in heathen religions—see the inscription of Priene ; 
elsewhere, however, Luke and John do not shrink from using 
such words). As Luke so consistently uses cdayyeAl(eoda and 
just as consistently avoids edayyéAvov when he makes Jesus speak 
or speaks himself, the difficulty cannot have lain in the idea 
but purely in the substantive form of the word. Itis remarkable 
that Paul introduced the word with such emphasis immediately 
before and made it one of the chief words in the preaching of 
the Christian religion. It is also remarkable that John avoids 
ebaryyeriCerOas as well as ebayyérrov. The matter remains obscure } 
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a clear light is thrown on the “ Paulinism” of Luke; 
the expression which was quite indispensable to Paul is 
wanting in Luke the “ pupil of Paul”! This is not the 
only fact of this kind. I have already shown in my 
studies on Luke how strictly the popular ideas about 
Luke as a pupil of Paul must be limited. 


2. Tue Apostte Pau 


HKvayyédvov and evayyeriGer Oa are conceptions which 
are specially characteristic of the preaching of Paul. 
The former word occurs in all his Epistles (in the two 
Epistles to Timothy also, though not in the Epistle to 
Titus), and altogether it is used sixty times, while we 
find the latter twenty times (in Romans, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, and 1 Thessa- 
lonians). Moreover, as regards evayyerifecrAa we 
observe the same as in Luke, ze. it is not exclusively a 
technical term,! for in 1 Thess. iii. 6 Paul can write of 
Timothy, “he brought us glad tidings of your faith and 
love” (ceinyyeNcato juiv thy TistW Kal Th ayarny 
vuov). Usually, to be sure, the phrase is, “to preach 
the gospel,” whether the word evayyedi€erOa is used 
by itself (as in Rom. i. 15, xv. 20; 1 Cor. i. 17, ix. 16 
twice, ix. 18; 2 Cor. x. 16; Gal. i. 8, 9, iv. 13), or 
whether evayyé\uoy is added (1 Cor. xv. 1 twice; 
2 Cor. xi.'7; Gal. i. 11). Paul in 1 Cor. i. 17 uses the 
word to describe the whole of his work as an apostle, 


} Against von Dobschiitz, Komment. z. Thessal., p. 86. 
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“Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel” (ov« amécrerév we Xpiotos Barri€ev &dda 
evayyertfecOa). In (tacit) quotations it stands in 
Rom. x. 15 (eayyeri€erOar ayaa) and Eph. ii. 17. 
In the last passage it is used of Jesus, “he preached 
peace to you” (evyyyeXicaro elpivyv viv). Only three 
passages remain in which Paul attaches a more special 
object to evayyertfecOar: Gal. i. 23, “he preacheth 
the faith of which he once made havock ” (evayyeAtlerat 
Thy Tistw iv wore érép0e); Eph. iii. 8, “to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ” (evayyedicacOa 70 
aveEtxviactov mAovTos TOU Xpictov); Gal. i. 16, “to 
reveal his son in me, that I might preach him” 
(amoxadvWat Tov vidv aitot év éuol, va edayyertGoua 
avtov). Hence instead of “to preach the gospel” 
(evayyerierOa to evayyéAtov) Paul has once said 
“to preach the faith” (evayyeriGecOar thy ict), 
once “to preach the riches of Christ” (evayyeAdiGerOat 
TO wAovTos Tov Xpicrod), and once, “to preach the 
son” (evayyertfecOar tov viov); as a rule, however, 
he has not expressed himself in this way, but has 
written kypvccew tov Xpictov. Some neuter object 
is implied after evayyeAlferPa:, because it is used of 
tidings; to connect it with a person as object seems 
to have been felt as a paradox. Hence in only one 
passage evayyediferOa: is directly connected with “ the 
Son of God.” 

In Paul edayyérov, like evayyeAiGer Oat, stands most 
frequently by itself and without any more precise 
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definition (thirty-four times thus).1 He thus counts 
on his readers knowing without any further explana- 
tion what is to be understood by the word. Its con- 
tent, as we may conjecture from the passages, is not 
something special, but God’s plan of salvation, con- 
tained in the Old Testament as a promise, and realised 
through Jesus Christ (in this connection the conception 
“kingdom of God” plays no part; although it is 
familiar to Paul, he never brought it into direct 
connection with the “gospel”).2 But the way in 
which Paul uses the word makes it also improbable 
that he was the first to introduce it, and that it was 
practically unknown in the Palestinian communities. 
We get rather the impression that it belongs to the 
indispensable minimum of Christian ideas,? just as 


‘ In the MS. tradition there persists a certain tendency to add 
Tov Xpiorod (see on Rom i. 16, 1 Cor. ix. 18; in Rom, xv. 29 even 
Tov ebayyedlov Tod Xpiorod is interpolated). 

* When Paul writes in 1 Cor. iv. 20, “the kingdom of God is 
not in word but in power” (odk év Ady@ 7 Bactrcla red Geod, &AX’ ev 
duvduer), he certainly might have written 7d evayyéarov instead of 
1 Bacidcla (see Rom. i. 16, “the gospel is the power of God,” 
7d ebayyértov divauts God eorw). Moreover, we must not under- 
estimate the significance of the conception of 4 Bac:rea in Paul, 
He gets the frequently used expression, “to inherit the kingdom ” 
(kAnpovomety thy BaciAclav) from primitive Christian tradition (see 
Matt. xxv. 34), and where 4 BactAcla occurs in him it stands in the 
most significant position. We probably get nearér to the thought 
of Paul if we understand his Gospel as a gospel of the kingdom of 
God, than if we take it exclusively as a gospel of Christ. Yet the 
apostle has said neither the one nor the other (see below). 

* This is the view taken by von Dobschiitz, lc. We can infer 
the Palestinian origin of the technical use of the word from the 
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much as “the Father,” “the Son,” “the Spirit,” “the 
kingdom of God,” “the Church,” ete. (6 matnp, 6 vies, 
TO Tveoua, 4 Baoiiela Tov Oeov, 7 éxxAnoia).' The 
addition of “of salvation,” “of peace” (rip cwrnpias, 
ris eipijyys, Eph. i. 13, vi. 15), is explained, if that is 
necessary, by the passages in Isaiah.” 


fact that according to Acts xxi. 8 (“we” section) Philip in 
Ceesarea bore the name ‘‘evangelist”; it was only in Palestine, 
however, that he carried on his missionary work. Elsewhere in 
the New Testament the word “evangelist” occurs in Eph. iv. 11 
and 2 Tim. iv. 5; ata later period it occurs several times, though 
even then it is not frequent. It is obvious that edayyertterdat 
was the technical term used of the Christian missionaries, and 
ebaryyéaov was thus the technical description of the content of the 
Christian preaching. 

1 In one passage—it is unique of its kind—ecdayyéAy means 
simply the Christian.epoch (Phil. iv. 15, “in the beginning 
of the gospel,” év dpxf Tod edaryyedtov). How familiar must have 
been the conception! 2 Cor. viii. 18 also presupposes a less 
sharply defined meaning, as well as several passages in the Epistle 
to the Philippians. If I am not mistaken, a general progress in 
the extension of the meaning can be observed from Thessalonians 
to Philippians. In Phil. i. 13 the expression éy rots deqpots 
rod evayyedlov is probably to be translated “in the bonds into 
which the gospel has brought me.” As far as the definition of 
the conception “gospel” is concerned, the passage amounts to 
nothing. 

2 But cdCev (cwrnpla) and evayyéAtoy are kindred ideas in Paul, 
and on this account are very frequently found together. See 
Rom. i. 16, x. 18-15; 1 Cor, ix. 18-22, xv. 2; 2 Cor, ii, 12-15 ; 
Eph. i. 13; Phil. i. 27, 28; 2 Thess, ii, 18 fee Omi sela Cntey 
ii. 8 ff; 2 Cor. iv. 4. “The gospel of the glory of Christ” 
(7d edbayyértoy Tis Sdéns TOD Xpiorod) stands by itself. Thrice (Gal. 
ii. 5, 14; Col. i. 5) the expression “the truth of the gospel” 
(4 GrhGera Tod edaryyeAlov) Occurs in Paul. What is meant is the 
truth which the Gospel contains (in the context in Galatians it is 
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Evayyécov is in Pauline usage not only the content 
of the Christian religion but also the preaching of this 
content." In so far as it is the former Paul calls it 
evayyéALov (Tov) Geos (Rom. i. 1, xv. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 7; 
1 Thess. ii. 2, ii. 8, ii. 9; cf. 1 Tim. i. 11); in. so fag 
as it is the latter he calls it edayyéAudv wov (Rom. ii. 16, 
xvi. 25; of. 2 Tim. ii. 8), or nuav (2 Cor. iv. 3; 
1 Thess. i. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 14). In both cases the 
meaning is unmistakable. The genitives denote the 
author, in the second case the author who gives it 
forth in teaching and preaching. With an unmis- 
takable self-consciousness Paul speaks, it is true, of 
“his” Gospel, but this self-consciousness comes at 
least as plainly into view in passages where “ xouv” does 
not occur, and it must nowhere be understood as though 
he meant that he had a materially different gospel 
quite obviously the truth that salvation does not come from the 
Law but from what Christ has accomplished). 

? It is only in Rom. i. 1 f. that we find any tendency towards 
a definition of the term “gospel”: “an apostle, separated unto 
the gospel of God, which he promised afore by his prophets in 
the holy scriptures, concerning his Son, who was born of the 
seed of David,” etc. (améaroaos adwpiouevos eis edayyéAtov Oeod 
TpoemnyyelAaro 31% Tov mpodntay adrod ey ypapais aylais mep) rod 
viod abrod, rod yevoudvou éx omépuaros Aaveld, k.7.A.). Though the 
Gospel is described as a gospel ep) rod vivd, yet the Son is not put 
simply as the sole content of the Gospel—at least the passage need 
not be understood in this way—but the further idea may be 
expressed that the Gospel cannot be separated from this Son, ze. 
that one can get it only through the Son (see below). The 


passage in Rom, i. 16 (the Gospel as “the power of God unto 


salvation,” ddvauis Ged els cwrnplav) affords a final definition of 
the Gospel. 
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from the rest of the apostles, for Paul is the very one 
who teaches that there is only one Gospel, the Gospel 
of God. 

Besides the genitives tod Ocod and jov there also 
occurs in the Pauline Epistles rod Xpicrod (or tov 
kuptov nuav “Incod and tov viov), though not very 
| frequently (ten times)! It is an old dispute, the 
decision of which is not a matter of indifference, 
whether in these cases we are to interpret as “ Christ’s 
gospel” [i.e. the Gospel proclaimed by Christ] or 
“Gospel of [#.e. consisting of] Christ” [#.e. the Gospel 
concerning Christ]. If the latter is correct, we shall 
be inclined to supply “the gospel of Christ” wherever 
the word “gospel” stands by itself, and consequently 
to attribute to Paul a very definite and limited con- 
ception of “gospel.” It is true that there can be no 
doubt that Christ belongs pre-eminently to the content 
of the Gospel, but there is an essential difference whether 
Paul directly included in the conception the content 
and the exposition of the Gospel,? in addition to and 
in conjunction with Christ, the grace and love of God, 
the sending and the working of the Holy Spirit, 


1 Rom. 1. 9, rod viod atrod, Rom. xv. 19; 1 Cor. ix. 12; 2 Cor. 
ii. 12, ix. 13, x. 14; Gal. i. vii.; Phil. i. 27 (here the rod Xpiorod 
is not quite certain). 1 Thess. iii 2, rod Xpicrod ; 2 Thess. i. 8, 
tod Kuplov juay Inood. Nowhere does the context in itself decide 
how the genitive is to be understood. 

2 The breadth of the conception “gospel” in Paul is most clearly 
shown in Rom. ii. 16, whether we understand xar& 7d edayyérrdy 
wov as denoting a standard of judgment, or paraphrase it thus: 
“as I preach in my gospel.” 
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Justification and eternal life, besides the promise in 
the Old Testament, etc., or whether for him the Gospel 
in the strict sense was the preaching of the Crucified 
and Risen Christ. That for him this preaching was 
the gospel in a nutshell, and that accordingly he could 
say even once evayyeAiferOar Tov vidv—yet evayyert- 
ferOa is really not so technical as evayyédzov, see 
above—is indeed certain, but even by the admission 
of this, it is by no means decided that evayyédov Tot 
Xpicrov means “ Gospel of [#.e. concerning] Christ,” and 
that the conception “gospel,” wherever it stands by 
itself, must be understood in this way. 

The contrary is much more probable, and indeed it 
seems to me almost certain, for :— 

(1) The genitives tov Ocod and mov used after 
evayyéXoy, which are undoubtedly subjective geni- 
tives, suggest very strongly that rod Xpictod also 
is to be understood in the same way. 

(2) The conception evdayyerlfer Oa, edayyédov, 
implies as its object, not a person but a thing 
(see above). If the words are to be applied to 
a person, we should expect epi (see Rom. i. 1, 
evayyédiov Oeod & mpoernyyeiAaTo ep! Tob viod 
avrov); hence Xpicrov is subjective genitive. 

(3) Analogy with the familiar expressions, 6 
Adyos Tov Hed (rot Kupiov), 6 Adyos Tod Xpioroo 
(Col. iii. 16; cf 1 Tim. vi. 3), 6 vomos TOU XpicToi, 
TO pmapTipioy Tod Oeot, Too Xpirrov, Tob Kupiou, 
To Knpvypa Inood Xpiorod, where the genitives are 
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all subjective, makes it probable that evayyédvov 
tov XpicTou is to be understood in the same way. 

(4) Instead of evayyédoyv rod Xpictod, Paul 
says in 2 Thess. i. xviii., evayyéAtov Tod Kupiou 
Auov "Incov. It is extremely improbable that 
this solemn but not “Christological” expression 
is an objective genitive, hence tov Xpicrow also 
will not be such a genitive. 

(5) Marcion is not the only expounder of Paul 
who was more Pauline than Paul himself; numerous 
modern commentators also are inclined to take 
the Pauline ideas as far as possible by themselves, 
and to isolate them from the primitive Christian 
world of thought. To primitive Christianity is 
due the idea that, because the Gospel is the Gospel 
of God and because Jesus has proclaimed it, it 
has in this origin its greatest importance and its 
supreme significance. Compare especially 2 Cor. 
vy. 20, “We are ambassadors therefore on behalf 
of Christ, as though God were intreating by us” 
(irép Xpictod obv TpecBevouey ws Tov Beov Tapa- 
xadoivros ov ipuov); Gal. iv. 14, “ye received me 
as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus” (ws 
dyyerov Oeot edéEacé pe, ws Xpiorov Incotv) ; 
and Rom. xv. 18, “I will not dare to speak 
of any things save those which Christ wrought 
through me, for the obedience of the Gentiles” 
(od ToAuHow TL AGAELY Gy Ov kareipyacato Xpicros 


Ov émod ets UTakony eOvor). 
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The author, too, of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
announces it as the most conclusive fact that God 
hath now spoken unto us through the Son (i. 2); 
that salvation has been confirmed first through 
the Lord Himself and then through His disciples 
in their preaching (ii. 3); and that Jesus is “the 
apostle” of our confession (iii. 1). The supreme 
fact is that the apostles are entrusted by Christ 
with the proclamation of the tidings, which He 
Himself proclaimed as delivered to Him by God, 
and that they are thus messengers of God and of 
Christ. Therefore the gospel which they preach 
is not only the Gospel of God but also the Gospel 
of Christ, and both in the same sense.! In addi- 


' Zahn takes this view, Introduction to the New Testament 
(Eng. trans.), vol. ii. pp. 459 ff., and gives a detailed statement of 
his reasons, But von Dobschiitz (i.c., p. 86) again upholds the 
meaning “gospel of Christ.” He adduces six arguments, which, 
however, are easily refuted. Firstly, he points to the analogous 
phrases edayyéarov ts ddkns Tod Xpiorod, or THs owt aptas, Tis ciphyys 5 
but these analogies prove nothing, since we are dealing in them 
with things and not with persons. Secondly, he brings in the 
expression ebayyeriCecOa Tov vidy, but this expression occurs only 
once, and evayyeAlCea Gar is not so exclusively technical as edayyéarov. 
Thirdly, the expression mior1s Xpicrod (Gal. ii, 16) is said to prove 
that ebayyéaroy Xpiorod must be an objective genitive ; but lors 
and evayyéAvov are by no means on the same level. Fourthly, 
besides the subjective genitive @eod Paul indicates the content of 
the Gospel by epi rod viod (Rom. i. 1 f.), but just for this very 
reason it is improbable that the simple genitive Xpiarod denotes 
the content. Fifthly, in Rom. xv. 19 the evayyéAtoy Xpiorod is to be 
explained by verse 20, edayyealCec Oa odx Brov avoudcOn Xpiords (“ to 
preach the gospel not where Christ was already named”) is also 
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tion, it is true of Christ Himself (Eph. ii. 17), 
“*He came and preached good tidings of peace 
to you that were far off and peace to them that 
were nigh” (€\Owy evnyyeXlicaro elpyyny vuly Tots 
pakpay Kat eipyyny Trois éyyus). 

In the Christian doctrine of the West since the 
time of Augustine a sharp opposition has been 
developed both in substance and form between Law 
and Gospel, and the grounds for this opposition have 
been sought in the Epistles of Paul. But Paul himself, 
although the opposition corresponds on the whole to 
his own conviction, has never stated it in this form. 


Where he speaks of véjos he never mentions evayyéduor, 
and vice versa.! Elsewhere, too, in the New Testament 
there is no passage to support the antithesis “law and 
gospel.” The nearest approach to such a passage is 


an objective genitive. But in the preceding verse 18 (see above), 
Christ appears as the author: hence, if anyone persists in arguing 
here from the context, it is at least as natural to go back to this 
verse as to verse 20. Finally, von Dobschtitz appeals to Rom. 
i. 9, and 1 Thess. iii, 1, where an author (God) is already 
mentioned, and then follows edayyéAtov Xpiorod. But in both 
cases God is introduced, not as author of the Gospel but in another 
relation (“I serve God in my spirit in the gospel of his Son,” and 
“Timothy, our brother and God’s minister in the gospel of 
Christ”), so that there is no question of two authors being named. 
Even if there were, this would be nothing to stumble at. In 
Eph. v. 5 it is said “no fornicator . . . . hath any inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and God” (was mdpvos.... od er 
KAnpovouiay év 7H Baotdela Tod Xpeorod Kal 0e0d). 

1 The two words seem actually to avoid one another in Paul, 
i.e, they seem to be entirely disparate. In the connections in 
which “law” occurs in Paul we never find “ gospel,” and vice versa, 
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Rom. x. 4 (“Christ the end of the law,” rédos vouou 
Xpicrds), and belonging to a later period (John i. 17), 
where, however, the word evayyéAcov is avoided, as 
everywhere else in John. The fact that Paul has not 
coined the formula which seems to be so closely akin 
to his mode of thought, is, in my opinion, a further 
proof that for him “gospel” was not in the strictest 
sense “ Gospel concerning Christ,” but possesses a wider 
meaning, so that it could not be simply opposed to the 
much narrower conception youos (épya vouov and 
miatts, vouos and Xpicros are antitheses). This is 
confirmed, lastly, by the fact that—besides cwrnpia 
and evayyé\uov '—érrayyeria and evayyéXoy or evay- 
yerierAa (as promise and realisation) are for Paul 
and Luke the correlative conceptions, and that there- 
fore evayyéAtov is to be understood in just as wide a 
sense as émayyeNia. See Rom. i. 1 f., “the gospel of 
God, which he promised afore . . . . concerning his 
Son” (evayyéAtov Oeod, 6 tpoetnyyeiAato . .. . Tepl 
Tov viov avtov); Eph. iii. 6, “that the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs and fellow-members of the body, and 
fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through 
the gospel” (efvar Ta eOvn guyKAnNpovoua Kat cveoTMma 
Kal TUMPETOXA Tie emayyertas ev XpiaT@ "Iyood dia Too 
evayyeNiov); and Acts xiii. 32 (Paul’s speech), “we 


1 On cwrnpia and ebayyérrov in Paul see above. For Luke Gf. 
Acts xvi. 10, 17, “to preach the gospel unto them” (ebaryyeAloac Gat 


avtovs), and “they proclaim a way of salvation” (karayyérovew 
63oy cwrnplas). 
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bring you good tidings of the promise made unto the 
fathers, how that God hath fulfilled the same” (pets 
Umas evaryyeArCoucOa THv moos TaTépas émayyedlay 
yevouevny, OTL TavTyv 6 Oeds exrerAjpwxev. Hence 
émayyeAla and evayyéArov—as promise and fulfilment 
—which are both tov Oeov, cover the same ground as 
regards their contents. The former is proclaimed by 
the prophets, the latter by Christ, who then entrusted 
His apostles with this proclamation. This view, which 
is that of Paul, shows that the formula “Gospel of [#.e. 
concerning] Christ” is too narrow, however certain it is 
that the Gospel has for its main subject the preaching of 
Christ, and however certainly it might therefore be said, 
and was said by Paul, “the Son of God is preached” (6 
vlog TOU Oeov evayyeAtGerat) and “ the gospel concerning 
the Son of God” (70 evayyédov rept Tov viow Tov Oeor). 


3. Tue Rest or THE New TEsTaMENT, WITH 
CLEMENT, HrermMas, AND BarNnaBas 


As regards evayyédov and evayyerifer Oa the First 
Epistle of Peter shows its close kinship with the 
Epistles of Paul. Just as Paul speaks of obedience 
with regard to the Gospel, so we read here, iv. 17, 
of “them that obey not the gospel of God” (a7rei- 
Ooivres TH TOO Oeod evayyediw). Notice in this con- 
nection the Pauline rod Qcod and the assumption that 
the conception “Gospel of God” is familiar to the 
readers. EvayyeAi¢ecOa occurs thrice in the Epistle, 
and indeed of evayyeAtcapevor (1. 12) are the apostles 
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or the missionaries. ‘The word which they proclaimed 
is called in i. 25, “the word of good tidings which 
was preached unto you” (ro pyua TO evayyeAcaOer 
ets vas), and of the preaching of salvation to the 
dead it is said, iv. 6, “the gospel was preached even 
unto the dead” (evyyyedicOn vexpois). Hence evay- 
yeriferOa, in the Epistle of Peter, is just as technical 
as evayyédov. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, on 
the other hand, it is not technical, for in the only 
two passages where it occurs (evayyéAcoy is absent) 
it is used also of the preaching which took place 
under the Old Covenant, and therefore of the eTay- 
yedia (iv. 2, 6). It is used in the same way in the 
Apocalypse x. 7, “according to the good tidings 
which he declared to his servants the prophets” (ds 
eunyyédicev! Tovs EavTod SovAous Tovs Toogiras)3; in 
the second passage in the book, however, where it 
is used in connection with evayyédvov, the Gospel of 
Christ is not meant, but an entirely new Gospel (xiv. 6, 
“T saw an angel .... having an eternal gospel to 
proclaim unto them that dwell on the earth,” efdov 
ayyerov . . . . exovta evayyéAtov aidviov evayye- 
Noa emi Tovs KaOnuevous ert rie ye). Yet “the 
eternal gospel” presupposes the historical, for only 
thus can the name be explained. But the more pre- 
cise sense in which it is meant remains obscure. This 
exhausts all that the New Testament has to offer as 
regards evayyéAvov and evayyedtber Oar. 
1 [Harnack has evnyyériow,— ED. | 
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What we find in the First Epistle of Clement, which 
is contemporary with the Apocalypse, is very im- 
portant. In c. 42 it is said, “the apostles received 
the gospel for us from the Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus 
Christ was sent forth from God... . Having there- 
fore received a charge, and having been fully assured 
through the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 

. they went forth with the glad tidings that 
the kingdom of God should come” (of drdcrodo 
july [jpov, Lat.| edayyedtoOnoav! aad Tov Kupiov Incod 
Xpicrod, Incots 6 Xpirros aro Tov Oeod e€eréugOn 

. mapayyerlas ov AaBdvTes Kat TAnpopopnyOerTes 
Sia Ths avacracews Tov Kuplov “Incot Xpicrod .. . 
c€qA Dov evayyerrCouevor THY Bacirelay Tod Oeot wédAew 
épxeo Oa). 

According to this, Jesus preached the Gospel to 
the apostles, and the content of the glad tidings of 
the apostles was the nearness of the kingdom of God. 
Consequently Clement, going past Paul, agrees with 
Mark and Matthew, and teaches us that in the Roman 
community the ancient view of the proclamation of 
the Gospel lived on in memory. On the other hand, 
c. 47, “in what manner did Paul write unto you in 
the beginning of the gospel” [the missionary preach- 
ing]? (riva tpd7rov? 6 Ilavdos viv? ev apxn Tov 


1 Passive as Matt. xi. 5 (Luke vii. 22); Luke xvi. 16; 
Gal. i. 11; Heb. iv. 2, 6; 1 Pet. ii. 15, iv. 6. 

2 So the Latin ; the other authorities read ri wparoy, 

3 To you Corinthians. 


20 
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evayyeAlou éypawev) recalls Phil. iv. 15 and may prob- 
ably be regarded as based on this passage. This is 
the only passage in the Epistle where 70 evayyéAuoy 
occurs, and here it is purely a mark of time. As it 
is elsewhere absent from this very extensive document, 
we may conjecture that for the author or the Roman 
community it no longer belonged to the conceptions 
that were absolutely necessary for them in their work 
of edification. 'This is confirmed by the “Shepherd” 
of Hermas. Here evayyédoyv and evayyeriGerPa are 
entirely absent. In Rome, evayyédcov, in the sense 
in which Paul employed it, dropped out of use soon 
after the period of Clement. The so-called second 
Epistle of Clement also gives evidence of this. In 
the only passage where the word occurs in this docu- 
ment (by Bishop Soter) it already signifies the Gospel 
fixed in writing (c. 8, “the Lord saith in the gospel,” 
Aéyer 0 KUpLos ey TH evayyedio). “Barnabas” has, 
in xiv. 9, repeated the passage from Isa. Ixi. 1, 2, 
“to preach the gospel to the humble” (evayyedicacOa 
TaTewois xapw).1 On this he writes in v. 9, “when 
he chose his own apostles, who were to proclaim his 
gospel” (re Tovs idious amoaTdAoUs Tos péAXoOVTAS 
knptooew TO evayyéroy adrod é€eAéEaro, K.T-d.), and 
in viii. 3 he explains the “children who sprinkle” 
(fpavrigovres aides, Num. xix. 2 f.) as “they that 


1 (Lightfoot, in his text of The Apostolic Fathers (1891), as also 
H. B. Swete in his Old Testament in Greek (1894), omit xdpw in 
this passage.—Ep. ] 
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have preached unto us the forgiveness of sins and the 
purification of our heart, to whom he gave authority 
over the gospel, that they should preach it” (of 
evayyeArtrapevor uty Thy aberw dmapTiav Kal Tov 
ayucumoy THs Kapdlas, ois edwKev Tov evayyeAiov THY 
é£ovoiav ... . ets TO Knpvooew). Here there is much 
that is instructive: the preaching of the Gospel 
(knpiccew TO evayyédov) is the proper function of 
the apostles; the author of the Gospel is Christ ;! 
the content of the Gospel is the forgiveness of sins 
and the sanctification of the heart, and because it 
is this, there is no difficulty in speaking about an 
“authority over the gospel” (€fovela Tov evayyeXiov). 
Paul did not say that the forgiveness of sins was the chief 
content of the Gospel, but it could well be deduced 
from his statements. We may assume that Barnabas 
also used “ gospel” elsewhere in his religious teaching.’ 


4, Tur TRANSITION IN THE Usk or THE Worp “GosrEL” 
TO DENOTE THE SAYINGS AND DeExEps oF JEsus, 

AND THE WrairrEN Record OF THESE. 
The word “ gospel” at an early period dropped into 
the background in Christian usage as a dogmatic and 


1 7d evaryyéAioy adrod: hence, according to Barnabas, in the 
expression ebayyéAsoy rod Xpio rot the genitive Xpiorod is subjective 
(see above). It also follows from the phrase ofs wey 6 Xpiords 
thy ekovolay rod cdaryyeAtov that the Gospel is His Gospel. 

2 This is all the more remarkable as he already had before him 
a gospel fixed in writing, which he quoted as ypagq (c. iv. 14). 
But was it already called ebayyéatov ? 
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devotional term. This was due to a new and narrower 
signification which developed tolerably quickly out of 
the original meaning, and which was destined to persist 
throughout all the ages of the Church. We observe 
that the term “ gospel” is used after the second century 
to denote the sayings and deeds of Jesus, as these were 
carried far and wide in missionary propaganda. Almost 
at the same time it came to denote these very words 
and deeds themselves as fixed in writing, and in fact it 
very soon came to be used in the plural (=the Gospels). 
This verbal usage established itself with great force and 
rapidity, and reached its conclusion in the description 
of the four records of our Lord according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, as “the fourfold gospel” (76 
evayyéd.ov TeTpanoppor), or as the Four Books of the 
Gospel, or as the Four Gospels. 

The limitation of the important conception “ gospel ” 
to the sayings of Jesus and the records of the Lord, and 
then to their fixed written form, is a fact of the highest 
importance in the history of the Church. It throws 
its light backwards and forwards. Backwards, I say, 
for to what an extent must the communication of the 
words and deeds of the Lord have formed from the 
beginning the main content of the glad tidings, if the 
two were denoted by the same name and no other! 


* From this it follows at once that it is incorrect to think that 
the oldest preaching neglected the records of the earth-life in 


comparison with the Christology. But how widespread at 
present is this view. 
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Forwards—for how strong is the compulsion to regard 
the books of the Gospel (evangelia) as books of 
evangelisation, if this be the origin of their name. 

In our Gospels themselves, in Paul throughout the 
New Testament, in 1 Clement, Polycarp, and Barnabas, 
there is nothing which clearly indicates that “ gospel ” 
was soon to receive the meaning familiar to us. It is 
true that from the close of the second century it was 
assumed in wide circles in the Church that in 2 Cor. 
viii. 18 Paul was referring to the Gospel of Luke 
(among others Origen does this; cf Hom. I. on Luke), 
and even the passages where he speaks of his Gospel 
were interpreted by Marcionites and Catholics as 
referring to this book (Euseb., H.E., iii. 4). But at 
the present day this opinion no longer needs any 
refutation ; it could not be put forward until the new 
use of the term “gospel” was thoroughly established.! 
When the sayings of the Lord were referred to in the 
first century, the word “gospel” was never used, but 
some such form as “to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said,” uyywovevery Tov NOyov TOU 


1 Paul seems to come nearest the later conception of “gospel ” 
when in 1 Cor. xv. 1 ff. he reminds the Corinthians of “ the 
gospel” which he has preached to them, and then specifies the 
facts of the death, burial, resurrection, etc., of Jesus. But on a 
closer view this impression disappears. He delivered this Gospel 
to them as “ first principles,” so to speak (mapédwxa duiv ev mpérors), 
a.e. as the main items which formed the bed-rock of his missionary 
preaching. In this, besides, it was a question not only of the 
“what” but likewise of the “how” (the interpretation, rh Ady 


einyyeAtoduny dpiv), 
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kuptov “Incov, 8re etmev (see Acts xx. 35; 1 Clem. 
xili., xlvi.; Apostolical Church Order, 8; Polyc., ad Phil. 
2), and if anyone wished to indicate the general 
collection of the sayings and deeds of Jesus, he probably 
said with John the Presbyter in Papias, “the things 
said or done by Christ” (ra tao -rov Xpicrov 7H 
AexOevra » mpaxGevra), or “the sayings of the Lord” 
(ra Adyia Kuplakd, Euseb., III. 39),? or “the things 
that are proclaimed” (ra xypvcoopueva; Gf. Iren., II. i. 1). 

Where is the term “ gospel” first employed to denote 
this general collection of sayings and deeds, represented 
as being handed down either by word of mouth or in 
a written form? In the pages of Irenzeus at Lyons the 
usage is already fixed, and indeed the term “ gospel ” is 
exclusively used to denote the “fourfold gospel” 
(evayyéAov Terpaxoppov). Theophilus also in Antioch 
about 180 a.p. exhibits the same usage ;* Soter in Rome 
about 170 a.p. (2 Clement; see above) conforms to it, 
and it can be proved that he means a written gospel. 

1 In the Epistle of Polycarp ecdayyéAcoy does not occur at all, 
though we once find the expression of edayyeAtcduevor ardaororo 
(c. 6), as in the Epistle of Clement. 

2 It cannot here be proved that the latter is to be understood 
in this way. In this interpretation I agree with Zahn. 

3 Theoph., ad Avtol. iii. 12, writes : “ Moreover, concerning the 
righteousness which the law enjoined, confirmatory utterances 
are found both in the prophets and in the gospels” (@r+ why nal 
mept Sixaoctyns, hs 5 vduos elpnrev, axddrovda edploxerat Kal TA TOY 
mpopntav Kal trav ebayyeAlwy %xev, note the plural). Also iii. 13, 
“the voice of the gospel” (4 etayyéaros favh) ; and iii. 14, “ Isaiah 


said .... but the gospel says,” etc. (‘Hoatas %n.... 7d dt 
evaryyéAtoy. “Ayarare, pnoiv, tobds &xOpous, k.T.A.). 
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But at a still earlier date the usage is familiar to 
Justin Martyr; in Dial. 10 he makes Trypho say, 
“your precepts in the so-called gospel are wonderful ” 
(suov Ta &y TO eyouevw evayyeAlw TapayyéAuaTa 
Oavuacra), and in Dial. 100 he himself says “it is 
written in the gospel,” éy ro evayyedim yéyparrat 
(he then quotes Matt. xi. 27).1 This is not the only 
passage which shows? that he too means written books.* 

The limits of time within which the new usage 
made its appearance are narrow. If it does not occur 
in Clement, John the Presbyter and Polycarp, but is 
found on the other hand in Justin about 150 a.p., it 
follows that at the most thirty to forty years remain 
open. The rise of the new usage—this we may cer- 
tainly affirm—falls within this period; hence it made 
its appearance after the first generation, and for all 
practical purposes the second generation also, had dis- 
appeared from the scene, and supreme interest was 
concentrated in the work of determining and preserv- 


1 We cannot unreservedly appeal to the passage Apol. i. 66, 
“memoirs which are called gospels” (Aropynuovedpara & Kareirat 
evayyédia), for the three last words are possibly a gloss (Schleier- 
macher). The plural is surprising for this period. But since it 
occurs in Theophilus (see above), Justin may also have used it. 

2 EdayyealCedat is always used in Justin in relation to Jesus ; 
in Apol. i. 33 and Dial, 100 it is used of the angel’s message to 
Mary, and in Dial. 136 of the Old Testament prophets, in so far 
as they proclaimed Jesus. 

8 And indeed our four Gospels, although not exclusively. 
(He also appears to regard the case of the Fourth Gospel a 


peculiar.) 
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ing what was known of Jesus. Moreover, within this 
period there also falls the settlement of the canon of 
the Four Gospels. The titles of these, which are always 
the same in the oldest manuscripts and authorities, 
leave no room for doubt that the four works were given 
the name “ EvayyéAcoy” as soon as they were brought 
together, while each one of them was described by the 
name of its author cara (Mat@aiov, «.7-r.)! This does 
not mean that each of these works is “a” gospel, but 
it is a representation of the Gospel, denoted by the name 
of its author. 

But if the four works together are thus described— 
and it is extremely probable that this first took place 
in Asia Minor—it follows that this usage must have 
been already in existence. Where do we find the first 
evidence of it? This is really a double question : 
where are “the things said and done by Christ” (ta 
vro TOU Xpicrov AexOévra Kal mpaxOévra) first called 
“a gospel,” and where does a written record of these 
sayings and doings first receive this name? For an 
answer to these questions we find ourselves thrown back 
on three ancient sources, which may perhaps afford us 
some information, viz. the so-called Teaching of the 
Apostles, the Epistle of the community of Smyrna 
relating the death of Polycarp, and the Epistles of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. 


1 The meaning of rard ag indicating authorship is established 
by the unanimous testimony of the earliest sources dealing with 
the origin of the separate Gospels. 
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In the so-called Teaching of the Apostles, which 
cannot be dated with certainty, but probably belongs 
to the first half of the second century, 70 evayyédcov 
already denotes a (definite) record of the words and 
deeds of Jesus, which the author knows that his readers 
already possess. When: in viii. 2 he exhorts them to 
pray as the Lord hath commanded in His Gospel, and 
goes on to add the Lord’s Prayer, when in xi. 3 he 
enjoins that, as regards their attitude towards the 
apostles and prophets they are to act according to the 
ordinance (dopa) of the Gospel, and when he says in 
xv. 3, 4, that they are to reprove one another not in 
anger but in peace, “as ye find in the gospel” (ws éyere 
év T® evayyeAlw), and their prayers, almsgivings, and 
all their deeds so to do as they find in the Gospel of 
our Lord (év 7@ evayyeAlw Tod Kupiov iuov)—there 
can be no doubt that for the author, the Gospel means 
what it means for us to-day, and that both he and his 
readers had it before them in a written form. Hence 
the stage at which “ gospel ” meant the general collection 
of the deeds and sayings of Jesus handed down by 
word of mouth has already been passed in the Teaching 
of the Apostles. We do not learn from the Teaching of 
the Apostles how this came about. Rather it testifies 
merely to the state of things which we found also in 
Justin and 2 Clement. 

It is very probable that the same is true also of the 
Epistle of the Smyrnaeans. Certainly when it is here 
said that Polycarp’s martyrdom took place “conform- 
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ably to the gospel” (kara ro evayyédov, i. 1), or 
‘‘conformably to the gospel of Christ” (kara To 
evayyéAcov Xpicrod,' xix. 1), there is no need to think 
of a written gospel. But when it is said in c. 4 that 
“‘we do not praise those who come forward willingly 
(to martyrdom), since the gospel doth not so teach us” 
(ovK émratvovmev Tous mpoctdvTas Exovalous, éetdy oux 
ows didacxe TO evayyédov), this presupposes a fixed 
written form, for unless such a gospel were assumed to 
be in the hands of the readers, the community could 
not be certain that such a detailed regulation would 
be known to them.? But the three passages in which 
evayyéAvoy occurs in this document have a further 
special meaning, which, however, can be recognised 
only in the light of the later development of the 
conception “gospel.” In these passages the word is 
connected with martyrdom; outside this connection it 
does not occur in the book. That martyrdom should 
take place and has taken place conformably to the 
Gospel, is the highest concern and the greatest triumph 
of the authors. It may be gathered from these passages 
that what underlies this interest is the idea that the 
highest but also the truest goal of the Christian is to 
suffer martyrdom for the sake of the faith as Christ 
suffered it, and this passion is therefore the deepest 
content of the Gospel itself. The martyr is he who 


1 Here edayyéarov Xpiorod may be an objective genitive, but 
this interpretation is not necessary. 
2 Of. Matt. x. 23. 
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follows out the Gospel to the end. ‘This interpretation 
of the conception “gospel” comes much more clearly 
into view in the following period, and indeed it is not 
until a later age that we find the conception quite 
clearly realised. 

Hence the Teaching of the Apostles and also the 
Epistle of the Smyrnaeans do not take us back to the 
origin of the usage. But it is different with the Epistles 
of Ignatius. Here we can follow the transition of the 
word from the meaning which it originally had to 
the later meaning; and indeed we can trace the stage 
when “ gospel ” meant the oral transmission of the deeds 
and sayings of the Lord, as well as the final stage when 
they were committed to writing. But after all this is 
not to be wondered at, for the Epistles of Ignatius still 
belong to the period of Trajan." 

Ignatius has spoken of the “ gospel” in only two of 
his epistles (Philadelphians and Smyrnaeans), but in 
them the mention is frequent. If we keep the passage 
Philad. ix. 2 in view, we must come to the conclusion 
that “gospel” means for Ignatius very much the same 
asfor Paul. After he has said that the High Priest is 


1 Quite the greatest importance of the Epistles of Ignatius lies 
in the fact that, belonging to the intermediate stage, they afford 
evidence of the great transition of ideas and institutions from the 
earliest age to the ancient Catholic period, On a hasty view 
they seem to be entirely ancient Catholic—hence the continually 
renewed attempts to impugn their genuineness ; but on a closer 
view it is obvious that they everywhere represent a transitional 


form. 
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higher than the priest, that He is the one to whom 
God has committed the hidden things, that He is also 
the door of the Father, through which the patriarchs, 
the prophets, and the Church enter in (to the Father), 
he continues: “ All these things combine in the unity of 
God. But the Gospel hath a singular pre-eminence in 
the advent of the Saviour, even our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and His passion and resurrection. For the beloved 
Prophets in their preaching pointed to him; but the 
Gospel is the completion of immortality ” (zavra TabTa 
els evotnta cot’ é€alperov dé Tt exer TO evayyéALov, 
THy Tapovatay TOO cwrhpos, Kuplov Hpucv ’Incoo XpicTov, 
70 Tabos avrod Kal THy Qvactacw. of yap ayamnToL 
Tpopnra KaTyyyedav eis avtov' TO 6é evayyéALov 
anapticua éeotw apOapctas.) Naturally we cannot 
here think of a written gospel (gospel-book), nor even 
of the orally transmitted account of the Lord’s sayings 
and doings (the history of the Lord), but only of the 
Gospel in the widest sense as the realisation of God’s 
plan of salvation through Christ, for only in this sense 
can it be said of the Gospel that it is the “ completion 
of immortality ” (ardapticma apOapcias). But of course 
the word as here used, already shows a tendency to 
mean the historical incidents of the Gospel, as is proved 
by the special emphasis laid upon parousia, passion, 
and resurrection. 


The passage Philad. x. 1 f. must be judged similarly. 


* *Amdpticua is a very rare word (Passow does not give it), In 
1 Kings vii. 9 (Symmachus) it occurs in the plural. 
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Ignatius here says of himself, looking back to his 
conversion, that he fled to the Gospel as to the flesh of 
Jesus, and to the apostles as to the presbytery of the 
Church (zrpocduywy Te evayyeriw ws capKt “Incod Kat 
Tos aToTTOAOLs ws TperBuTEpiw éxxAyolas). “ And,” 
he continues, “let us love the prophets also because 
they too pointed to the Gospel in their preaching and 
set their hope on him” (cai rovs rpopiytas dé ayaTauer, 
dia TO Kai adTous els TO evayyéALov KaTHYyyeAKeval Kal 
eis avTov éAmi€ey).1 At the first glance one might 
assume that here the two-fold or three-fold Bible is 
meant (the prophets=the Old Testament, the Gospel 
=the Gospels, the Apostles=the Epistles, etc.). In 
point of fact the usage here is just the same as in the 
former passage; we have here a preparatory stage, at | 
which all the factors which led to the later identification 
of gospel with gospels are present in embryo, and 
further passages will prove this (see below). But this 
is not the sense which Ignatius deliberately intended, 
for when he calls the Gospel (in accordance with the 
here inappropriate language of the Eucharist) “the 
flesh of Jesus,” this can only mean the Gospel in so far 
as it contains the visible and audible Jesus (as dis- 
tinguished from the spiritual Christ, X perros doapkos).” 


1 The want of formal logic which these sentences reveal is 
seen elsewhere in the Epistles, as is well known, and perhaps 
proves that their author was a Semite. 

2 The clause xa) rots droordéAas &s moeoBurTepty éxxAnolas causes 
greater difficulties. Primarily it proves that in the preceding 
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This is confirmed by the other clause, “ the prophets 
in their preaching pointed to the Gospel.” Here, too, 
by “Gospel,” simply Christ Himself is meant, and this 
is confirmed, redundantly, by the following clause, 
“and set their hope on Him” (kal eis adroy éAmifeuw. 
Note that the word is avtdéy and not av’ro). Hence for 
Ignatius in the present passage “ gospel” is Jesus 
Christ (as preached). But the passage already has a 
tendency to mean the Gospel in the written form in 
which it occupies an intermediate position between the 
Old Testament and the Apostles. 

In the third passage in this Epistle, ‘ gospel” 
certainly means the preaching of Jesus Christ in the 
fullest and widest sense, as in Paul (hence like ix. 2), 
perhaps with the addition that it is fixed in writing. 
When it is said in Philad. viii. 2, “I heard certain 
persons [Christian Judaizers] saying, ‘If I do not find 
it [viz. such and such a doctrine] in the charters [this 
is what they call the Old Testament], I believe it not 
in the Gospel.” And when I said to them, ‘It is 
written, they answered me, ‘That is the question’” 
(fxovrd Twwv Aeyovtwr, OTe“ éav mH ev Tole apxXeElots 
eUpw, €v TH evayyerlm ov micTeVW.” Kal €yovTOS 
fou avrois, OTe “yéypamrat,” amexplOncay pot, OTL 
“orpoxera”), the only point that is certain is that 
“‘ gospel” means the preaching of Jesus Christ in the 


clause Ignatius thought simply of Christ Himself, and in a very 
unfortunate and affected way expressed this by “gospel.” This 
is enough for our purposes. 
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widest sense, for this is confirmed by the following 
sentence: “But as for me, my charter is Jesus Christ, 
the inviolable charter is His cross and His death and 
His resurrection, and faith through Him” (éuot 6é¢e 
apxeia eat ‘Inocots Xpicros, Ta aOiKra apxeta Oo 
oTaupos avTou Kal 0 Oavaros Kal 7 avacracts avTou 
kat 9 mwioti 9 6’ av’tov) The addition of 4 ict 
makes it clear that in connection with “gospel” 
Ignatius is not thinking only of historical statements. 
But all the same it is possible, and indeed it is a natural 
assumption, that both the Judaizers and Ignatius 
himself set the Old Testament alongside the Gospel as 
a written work; but the question does not admit of a 
decision. 

In the Epistle to the Smyrnaeans, Ignatius refers 
twice more to the Gospel. In v. 1 he says of the 
heretics, “They have not been persuaded by the 
prophecies, nor by the law of Moses, nay, nor even to 
this very hour by the Gospel, nor by the sufferings of 
each of us severally” (os ovk érecayv al mpopyteia 
ovdé 6 vouos Mwcéws, GAN ode méexpt vov TO evaryyédLov 
ove TA HueTEepa TaY KaT dvdpa TaOjuaTa). It seems 
at first sight that “gospel” must here be understood 
as a book, since it stands alongside the Old Testament 
(Prophets and Law). It is probable that this may be 
the correct view, although on account of the last words 
one might also think of gospel in the widest sense. 
The addition of these words does not cause any surprise, 
unless we overlook the fact that for Ignatius the passion 
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of Christ forms the main content of the Gospel. As 
soon as we realise this, our surprise disappears and we 
see that “‘ Gospel” means “the history of Jesus Christ, 
culminating in His death.” But here and elsewhere it 
is difficult to answer the disjunctive question, whether 
the Gospel is to be understood as preached or as 
written, just because the majority of men knew even 
the written Gospel only as read aloud, that is, as 
preached, so that they were not aware of any distinction 
between the two. The second passage (vii. 2, “to give 
heed to the prophets, and especially to the gospel, 
wherein the passion is shown unto us” (zpocéxew Tois 
Tpogyrats, eEapéeros S€ TH evayyerlw, év @ TO waBos 
jpiv ded7jAwTat) is very similar to the one we have just 
dealt with, and strengthens the above interpretation : 
“Gospel” is the history of Jesus, which culminates in 
His death (and resurrection). 

Thus in Ignatius we find as a matter of fact the 
transition from the wider meaning of gospel to the 
sense which limits it to the history of Jesus, thought of 
as a definite whole, and therefore to the history in a 
fixed written form. There can be no doubt that 
Ignatius already knew of books of the Gospels (especially 
Matthew). It is extremely probable that he also had 
them in mind when he spoke of “ Gospel.” Paul paved 
the way for the transition (yet Paul does not limit 
gospel strictly to the meaning “Gospel of Christ”), 
Ignatius, following him, took another step in advance. 
Then the usage was fixed for all time by the unknown 
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men in Asia Minor who, either shortly before, or im- 
mediately after, the period when Ignatius wrote, prefixed 
the title “Evayyé\cov” to the writings of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. But both Ignatius and the 
Epistle of the Smyrnaeans show that besides the usage 
which made “Gospel” equivalent to the words and 
deeds of Jesus, and therefore also the books which 
contain these, the other meaning, which Paul in par- 
ticular assigned to the word, also persisted ; that is to 
say, “Gospel” denotes the glad tidings of the crucified 
and risen Jesus Christ, i.e. of the crucified and risen 


God. 


5. THe ANTITHEsiIs or GospeL AND Law IN 
Marcion, AND 11ts CoNsEQUENCES 


To Marcion belongs the credit of having extracted 
the opposition between Gospel and Law from Paul’s 
Epistles and of having formulated it for all time. In 
Paul it is only implicit (see above); John, who was 
aware of it, did not give it the title “ Law and Gospel ” ; 
the so-called Apostolic Fathers did not know it, nor 
did the Gnostics, so far as we know, light upon this 
formula—only Marcion discovered it. According to 
Tertullian, adv. Marc., i. 19. 21, iv. 1. 4; TIreneeus, iv. 
9 ff., etc.,1 there can be no doubt that it was just in the 


1 Tert., adv. Marc, i. 19. ‘“Marcion’s special and principal 
work is the separation of the law and the gospel. . . . These are 
Marcion’s Antitheses, which aim at committing the gospel to a 
variance with the law, in order that from the diversity of the 
two documents which contain them, they may contend for 


21 
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contrast between Law and Gospel that he expressed the 
distinction between the old and the new religion. It 
is also clear that he used the word not only for the 
written Gospel, which he had put together for himself 
from Luke and which he entitled simply EvayyéAuov,' 
but also for the whole content of the new religion as 
distinguished from all that was legal. In Marcion as 
in Paul, “gospel” and “salvation” must have stood 
in the closest relation to one another; echoes of this 
are still heard in Apelles. The fundamental distinc- 
tion discovered by Paul between the religion founded 
on faith and the religion of the Old Testament was 
now imported into the expression “ Gospel and Law.” 
The Church was compelled to take up some position 
towards this antithesis, when it was once discovered 
and formulated. She could not accept it in Marcion’s 
sense, but neither could she fail to take any notice of 
it. Hence she found herself compelled to come to 
terms with it. This was promptly done by Irenzus and 
a diversity of gods also” (separatio legis et evangelit propriwm et 
principale opus est Marcionis . . . he sunt “ Antitheses” Marcionis, 
que conantur discordiam evangelii cum lege committere, ut ex diversi- 
tate sententiarum utriusque instrumenti diversitatem quoque argu- 
mententur deorwm)., i.21: ‘We have shown that the god of our 
heretic first became known by his separation of the gospel and 
the law” (ostendimus notitiam det heretici ex evangelie et legis 
separatione coeprsse). iv. 1: “A work [of Marcion] composed of 
contrary statements set in opposition, thence called Antitheses, 
and compiled with a view to the severance of the law from the 
gospel” (opus [Marcionts] ex contrarietatum oppositionibus “ Anti- 


theses” cognominatum et ad separationem legis et evangelii coactum). 
1 See Zahn, Kanonsgesch., vol. i. p. 619. 
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Tertullian. On the one hand, the author of the Law 
and the Gospel was shown to be one and the same, 
and hence a final unity in the aim and intention of 
both was asserted. In this sense — because God or 
Christ has spoken in both—it was possible actually to 
identify Law and Gospel, and this identification went 
so far that the same word was applied to both (see 
below): the Law is the Word of the Lord, something 
written by the Lord, and it is even the Gospel, although 
in the form of symbol and promise, and vice versa the 
Gospel is the Law of God and of Christ. But on the 
other hand—this was the lesson now learnt from Paul 
and Marcion—the Gospel is after all something quite 
different from the Law; it is law-giving for freedom 
(legisdatio in hbertatem), not like the latter, law-giving 
for bondage (legisdatio in servitutem); the Gospel 
has partly done away with the Law, partly completed 
it, partly deepened it; it is entirely a preaching 
of salvation, stands as such in contrast with the 
Law, appeals to faith, and proclaims and creates filial 
relationship to God. It was Ireneus especially who 
vigorously enforced these ideas both in his great work 
and in the newly discovered one.1 They have never 
since been entirely lost to sight in the Church. ‘They 
blazed up ever afresh until Augustine vehemently took 
them up again and, incited by Pelagius, once more set 
them over against the Law. Hence it must really be 


1 [See Teate und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, Band vy. 3, 
Harnack : Pfaffsche Irenaus—Fragmente.—Ep.] 
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set down to Marcion’s credit that the word “ gospel” 
in the Church, besides the sense “history of Jesus” or 
“book of the gospel,” and the special sense “tidings of 
the Crucified and Risen God,” also acquired the par- 
ticular meaning “the tidings of God through and in 
Jesus Christ, which stand in contrast with the Law 
and create free children of God.” After this had taken 
place no other word in the whole vocabulary of the 
Church was used to convey the higher thoughts of the 
new religion to such an extent as the word “ gospel.” 


6. SuMMaARY. 


The many different senses in which the word “ Gospel” 
has come to be used since the close of the Second 
Century. Points for future investigation. 

1. As Q is silent on the point, it is not quite 
certain whether Jesus Himself used the word m>wa, 
Bsorah (evayyéXov), merely for the glad tidings 
that Isa. Ixi. 1 (oy rad, Kbassér ‘tindwim) was 
now fulfilled, or whether He went beyond this and 
used it to sum up His preaching. It is certain 
that He proclaimed the coming of the kingdom of 
God and that this proclamation was meant as a 
message of glad tidings, however overwhelming was 
its seriousness and however terrible were the events 
which, according to this same proclamation, must 
precede the coming of the kingdom. 

2. The primitive community denoted the preach- 
ing of the coming of the kingdom as b’sorah (Ma), 
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and its Hellenistic members in Palestine! substituted 
the word evayyéArov, although this word does not 
occur in the Septuagint (which writes 7 evayyeAXia). 
Mark already uses the word without specifying any 
particular meaning, and he thus implies that it 
was well known and familiar. In the only passage 
where he defines it, it appears as glad tidings of 
the nearness of the kingdom, so that it is not 
allowable to attribute a specifically Christological 
sense to the conception in Mark. To define the 
conception Matthew expressly adds “rip Baor- 
Aelas,” and shows by this that he is consciously 
retaining the original sense, although he deepens 
it in so far as for him the inner nature of the 
kingdom forms the main content of the glad 
tidings. 

3. Paul exalts the conception evayyéAtoy both 
in word and in deed to the central position in his 
preaching. He conceives it as the tidings of God’s 
plan of salvation, proclaimed by the prophets and 
realised through the death and resurrection of 
Christ. Therefore he can also say (putting the 
cause for the effect) that Christ (or His passion 
and resurrection) is the content of the Gospel. But 

1 Since Paul, Mark, and Luke (in one of Peter’s speeches) use 
the word ciayyéAy, and also Matthew, writing in Palestine 
(although he had Mark before him), since Paul says nothing to 
show that he introduced the word, and since the name “ Evan- 


gelist” can be traced back to Palestine (see above), it follows that 
the word is of Palestinian origin. 
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when he speaks of the evayyéAvov Xpiorov he 
means just the same as when he calls the Gospel 
evayyéAtov Oeov. Yet there can be no question 
but that Paul was bound to be understood to 
mean, and that he really did mean, that the 
Gospel and the tidings of Christ coincided with 
one another. This was a turning-point of vast 
importance! The opposition of Gospel and Law 
is nowhere found in Paul in the form of a definite 
contrast between the two: when he speaks of the 
Gospel he is not thinking of the Law but of the 
fulfilment of the promise. The opposition, which 
is so important to him, between the new religion 
and the Law shows itself in his teaching at another 
point. On the other hand, he thinks of “ gospel ” 
and “salvation” (cwrypia) as inseparably united, 
and indeed salvation for men as individuals. ‘The 
individual who has faith in the Gospel is justified. 
This is the second great turning-point! It is 
plainly foreshadowed in the proclamation of Jesus, 
but it does not emerge from the preaching of the 
kingdom. 

4. Luke, the independent companion of Paul, 
for reasons which are obscure to us, avoids the use 
of the word evayyéArov—John does the same— 
but is so faithful to history that he retains it when 
he is reporting speeches by Peter and Paul, and in 
both his works he makes a very extensive use of 
evayyeAicecOar. In this connection, however, it 
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is extremely characteristic that he makes Jesus 
consistently proclaim “the kingdom” as the glad 
tidings, while the apostles similarly proclaim Jesus 
Christ. Once only—and this in the earliest period 
of the mission—he makes a missionary (Philip) 
proclaim as the glad tidings both the kingdom and 
Jesus Christ at the same time. Luke thus connects 
in the most deliberate way the older usage of 
Mark with that of Paul, while giving them both 
their due. We may thus learn from him too that 
in the mission to the Gentiles at a very early 
period the Gospel of the Kingdom was transformed 
into the Gospel of Christ. 

5. The word eayyéArov as equivalent to the 
essence of the missionary preaching is rejected, as 
we have seen, by Luke, John, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but retained by the First 
Epistle of Peter. Its subsequent history in the 
Church is different from that of the word evayyeN- 
ferOa. While the latter retains its general mean- 
ing, evayyéAvor, by a process which has been 
shown above, comes to have a fourfold meaning. 
(i) It remains a general expression for the Christian 
preaching ; (ii) it receives the meaning “ tidings of 
the Crucified and Risen Christ,” because this 
preaching of Christ crucified is its heart and core 
(therefore according to the Gospel in the strictest 
sense only the Christian who suffers martyrdom 
proves his right to the name); (iii) it receives 
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the meaning “ gospel history ” (deeds and sayings 
of Jesus), or it denotes the history of Jesus re- 
corded in a fourfold written work (evayyédsoy 
cata Mar@aiov, «.7.r.), or each individual part of 
this written work (evangelit libri, “Gospel of 
Matthew, etc.”; “ gospels”); (iv) finally, “gospel ” 
denotes the nature and influence of the new 
religion as the religion of grace and freedom in 
distinction from the Old Testament stage of law 
and bondage. To the ancient Catholic Fathers 
this fourfold sense of the word “ gospel” is known 
and familiar.1 

All the holy scriptures were called? by numerous 
Fathers “scriptures of the Lord,” all were also 
described as prophetic scriptures and their authors 
as prophets ;* finally, all received also the title 
“law” (dex), especially in Africa, but as far as I 
know the designation “gospel” was used by 
nobody (although the statement was made and 
accepted, that the scriptures of Moses, David, etc., 
were the scriptures of Christ ; of. Irenzeus iv. 2. 4; 
iv. 9. 1; Tert., de carne 20, etc.). The fourth 
meaning of the word, adduced above, hindered this. 
For, on the other hand, “law” and “ gospel” as 
* We now find also the adjectives edayyéacos (for the first time 
in Theophilus), edayyeauxés (Irenzeus), evangelrcus (Tertullian), 
Even edayyedrouds soon occurs. The Latin authorities (Itala, 

Tert.) give the form evangelizare, 


* See Zahn, Kanonsgeschichte, vol. i. pp. 96 ff. 
3 The designation is rare. 
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names for the two parts of the Bible do not occur 
with any frequency. But on the contrary we find 
not only a twofold division of the scriptures of 
the New Testament into Evangelium and Apostolus,! 
but also the word “gospel” used to denote the 
whole? 

The later history of the word “gospel” in the 
Church has not yet been written—a remarkable 
omission! Let us in conclusion bring forward five 
points which future inquiry must specially keep 
in view. 

1. Novatian and his movement. Special 
emphasis was here laid upon the “gospel,” and 
both the leading opponents of Novatian, Cornelius 
and Cyprian, describe him in terms which are 
meant to be scornful as “an advocate of the gospel 
and of Christ” (adsertor evangelii et Christi). 
For Novatian the Gospel consisted in the duty of 
confessing one’s religion and the promise of the 

1 The form “apostoli” also occurs (see the Muratorian Frag- 
ment and Tertull., adv. Hermog. 45 ; de pudic. 12). 

2 Perhaps Irenzeus already used evangelowm (evangelia) in this 
sense, See Tertull., adv. Hermog. 20, “instrumentum vetus evan- 
gelium”; adv. Prax. 20, “veteres scripture evangelium” ; adv, 
Mare., iv. 1. 8, v. 3, “lea evangelium” ; Scorp. 2, “lex evangelia ; 
de teiunio 2”; “legales et propheticee vetustates—evangelium.” Zahn 
(l.c., p. 101) is of opinion that Theophilus already used 14 ebayyérra 
in the sense of the New Testament, but this does not admit of 
proof. On the other hand, evidence of this usage can be found in 


Clement and Origen. 
3 See my article on Novatian in the Protest. Real. Encyklop., 


3rd ed., vol. xiv. pp. 231, 239. 
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results that were to follow from this confes- 
sion. We do not know for certain whether he 
appropriated anything else from the Gospel and 
inculcated it upon his disciples as evangelium. 
But we do know that he wanted a church of 
“ Evangelicals.” 

2. Augustine. After Marcion (and Ireneus) 
he is the first who recognises in its sharpness the 
antithesis of Law and Gospel. This he works 
out and sets forth especially in his treatise De 
Spiritu et Littera. From him this passes over 
into scholasticism and on to Luther. 

3. St Francis and kindred tendencies. Gospel 
as the gospel of poverty and humility. It is in 
the closest connection with this that the old 
distinction between pracepta and consilia now be- 
comes a distinction between precepta and consilia 
evangelica. The Sermon on the Mount and 
Matthew x. now become the Gospel. 

4, Luther. He makes the perception of the 
opposition between the Law and the Gospel on 
the part of Paul, John, Irenzeus, and Augustine 
the fundamental point in his teaching, and thus 
gives the term “ gospel” a new connotation. 

5. Origin and rise of the names “the evangeli- 
cals,” “the Evangelical Church.” History of the 
conception “ Evangelical” in itself and in relation 
to “Protestant” in the Reformed Churches. 
Attempts within Protestantism to express special 
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movements by usurpation of the conception 
“evangelical.” The very different meanings of 
the term “gospel,” partly in direct opposition to 
the Pauline meaning. Playing off of the “ gospel ” 
against apostolic Christianity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO THE INVESTI- 
GATION CONCERNING “GOSPEL” 


“ Worn,” “ Worp or Gop,” anv “ Worp (Worps) oF 
Curist” 1n THE New TESTAMENT 


“GosreL” and “ Word,” “Word of God (Christ)” are 
most closely connected, although the first expression is 
narrower than the last two. For this reason their 
history in the early Christian period is similar. The 
following survey will show this, and it will not be 
necessary to call attention to the striking parallels. 
They are of special interest, because, after all, “ Word 
of God” was a quite familiar expression derived from 
the Old Testament, while the term “ Gospel” may 
be described almost as a new creation. 

In Q both “ Word of God” in the technical sense, 
and “ Gospel” are absent. 

Mark introduces the expression “6 Adyos” by itself 
(and therefore absolutely) without explaining it: see 
ii. 2 (“ he spake the word,” eAGAnoev Tov Adyov, so 
also iv. 33, viii. $2); iv. 14-20 (parable of the 
sower); iv. 83. The meaning, which indeed can be 


ascertained only from the whole of the book and not 
332 
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from the context, is “the word of God,” the word of 
the kingdom (cf. Luke and Matthew); Mark assumes 
that his readers at once understand this... ‘O Aoyos 
(of Aoyor) was quite comprehensible even to heathen 
readers, for the connection of ideas showed that the 
subject referred to was religious tidings, and in this 
sense the ancients, too, used both the singular and the 
plural of Adyos. Jewish readers, however, knew at 
once that it was a question of God’s word. In viii. 31 
and ix. 10 6 Adyos means the word of death and 
resurrection; in these passages, however, it is not 
technical but used, so to speak, by chance. Once only 
(vii. 13) is Adyos tod Oeot spoken of, which the 
Pharisees make of none effect; the revelation of God 
in the Old Testament is meant. Lastly, Jesus speaks 
twice in a solemn manner of “His” words (viii. 38, 
“ whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my words”; 
and xiii. 31, “my words shall not pass away.”? ‘The 
expression does not occur elsewhere in Mark. 

Matthew is still more sparing in his use of the 
expression. Following Mark he employs it in the 
parable of the sower, defining it by the characteristic 
addition +45 Bactdelas (xiii. 19-23), and he takes over 


1 It is remarkable that in Pseudo-Mark (xvi. 20) the word is 
used by itself in just the same way. 

2 These passages are important in view of the meaning which 
the expression “my word” has in J ohn. The distinction between 
“me” and “my words” is also noteworthy ; of. the very similar 
passages in Mark, in which Jesus distinguishes Himself from the 
Gospel and sets them alongside one another (see above, p. 280). 
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(again from Mark) the saying in xxiv. 35, “my words 
shall not pass away.” ‘This is all.+ 

Here, too, Luke’s procedure is instructive. In the 
Gospel he very rarely introduces the expression, because 
the tradition he was following made such scanty use of 
it, and in these technical philological matters he was 
very conscientious. On the other hand (in the Prologue 
and) in the Acts he very frequently makes use of it. 
In the Gospel he introduces it in v. 1, but in the 
more precise form, “to hear the word of God” (dkoveww 
Tov Adyov Tov Oeov); in the parable of the sower 
(viii. 11-15) he makes the very same addition, viz. 
the genitive rod Oeot (Matt., rip BaorXelas), and by this 
he expressly places the content of the preaching of Jesus 
on the same level as the word of God given in the Old 
Testament. Twice more (viii. 21, xi. 28) he similarly 
identifies the preaching of Jesus with the word of God 
(“blessed are they which hear the word of God and 
keep [do] it”); for this the other Synoptists have the 
expression, “to do the will of God.” We recognise 
by the change which he has made that Luke was fond 
of describing the Christian preaching as the word of 
God. But he has not indulged this preference any 
further in the Gospel.? Following Mark, he has 


* Once (iv. 4) the word of God—as a single word—is called 
éijua (following Deut. viii. 3). In Mark fue in this sense is 
absent. 

® Luke also uses fijua for “word of God” in the Gospel, but 
then a definite word is meant ; see ii. 29, iii, 2. (The passage has 
quite an Old Testament ring about it, as if it came from one of 
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repeated in ix. 26 and xxi. 33 the sayings, “ whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and my words,” and “ my words 
shall not pass away.”! This is all that occurs.’ 

How totally different in the Acts! The expression 
6 Adyos Tod Geod (Tov Kvpiov) occurs not less than 
twenty-two times in this book, and 6 Adyos is used by 
itself in the same sense fourteen times. In this book 
the word is the regular term for the content of the new 
religion ;? indeed we may say it was through the Acts 
of the Apostles (to a still greater extent than through 
Paul; see below) that the expression “the word of 
God” was naturalised in the Church. Especially 
familiar is the combination—already established in 
Mark—Aareiy Tov Adyov or Tov Aoyov Tov Oeot [Tov 
kuptov] (eight times) ;* further, kaTayyéAe, evaryyedt- 


€erOa and Sidaokew Tov Aoyov (six times),> axovew 


the prophetical books, “the word of God came unto John,” 
eyéveto pia Geod em) "Iwdvyny. ) 

1 Luke iv. 32 (“for his word was with authority,” 87: év etovola 
fv 6 Adyos abrod) and xxiv. 44 do not belong here. 

2 To all three evangelists knptocey is a familiar term for the 
preaching of Jesus. In John it is wanting. K4puyua occurs only 
in connection with Jonah. 

3 In viii. 4 “they went about preaching the word” (eayyear- 
(duevor tov Adyov) ; XV. 7, “to hear the word of the gospel” (rbv 
adydy Tod evaryyeAlou dxovew) ; XV. 35, “teaching and preaching the 
word of the Lord” (d:ddcxovres Kat ebaryyeriCduevor Tov Adyov TOD 
xuplov); of. X. 36, “the word which he sent to the children of 
Israel, preaching good tidings of peace” (rbv Adyov dv améarerrey 
ois viots *lopaha ebaryyeAr(duevos elphynv). 

4 iv, 29, 31, viii. 25, xiii. 46, xvi. 32, xi. 19, xiv. 25, xvi. 6. 

6 xiii, 5, xv. 35, 36, xvii. 13, xviii. 11, vill. 4. 
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Tov Adyov (five times),! déxerOar or KaTadetrew Tov 
Aoyov (four times).? 

The meaning of the expression “the word” (of 
God)* is never precisely defined by Luke, and there- 
fore its content cannot be more exactly determined 
than by the words with which he has concluded his 
book, “preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ” (kypiccwv 
tiv Bacirelay Tod Oeod Kat diddoKwv TA jept TOU Kuptou 
Incov Xpiorov.* This is the content of the dAdyos 
tov Qeov. The additions (rov Adyov) ris xaprros 
(xiv. 3, xx. 32), ris cwrnplas (xiii. 26), Tod evay- 
yediou (xv. 7) show that the Word of God is that 
of divine grace unto salvation and joy.° Here be- 


1 xill. 7, xiii. 44, xix. 10, iv. 4, x. 44, 

vi. 2) vill 14, xis ld, xvii TI. 

3 rot xvpiov is almost as frequent as rod Geod. (See vili. 25, 
xiii. 44, xiii, 48, xiii, 49, xiv. 3, xv. 35, xv. 36, xvi. 32, xix. 10). 
In all these passages 6 xépios certainly means God and not Christ, 
except perhaps xvi. 32, where, however, it is not necessary to 
assume that Christ is meant (in spite of xvi. 31). 

* The Christological element is clearly expressed in xviii. 5: 
“Paul was constrained by the word, testifying to the Jews that 
Jesus was the Christ” (cuvelxero 7 Adyw 6 Madaos, 
elvat Tov Xptordy “Inc odyv). 

> In v. 20 it is said, “speak in the temple to the people all the 
words of this life” (Aadcire ev 7G lepG tO AaG mdvta Ta Phuata tis 
twijs tains). Here rv Adyov might just as well have been put 
instead of ré shuara, and consequently this belongs to the numer- 
ous passages in which “ word” and “life” appear in connection with 
one another (see below). Luke introduces the expression 74 phuara 
(rot Ocod) a few times for the sake of the Old Testament ring about 
it, and for this reason he uses it also in the sense of events and 


Stapmaptupdmevos 
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longs also the frequent combination with zappycia 
(boldness) and zappyotager Oa (preaching boldly); the 
word of God gives courage and power for its joyous 
proclamation.! 

It is very noticeable that, as has already taken place 
in the Old Testament, the conception “the word of 
God” becomes so materialised for Luke that it almost 
comes to have an independent existence either as a thing 
or a person. He writes, “the word of God increased ” 
(6 Adyos Tod Oeod nvEaver, vi. 7, xii. 24, xix. 20). 
He speaks of the “ministry of the word” (dcaxovia Tov 
Adyov,” vi. 4), and of participating in the word (viii. 21, 
“thou hast neither part nor lot in this word,” ov« 
gat cot mepis ovde KAROOS ev TH Ady TOUT). He 
relates that “the Gentiles glorified the word of God” 


stories (see v. 32, x. 37). In xi. 4, “words whereby thou shalt be 
saved” (fhuara év ofs cwOhon), occurs in the sense of “word of 
salvation” (Adyos cwrnplas). 

1 See iv. 29, iv. 31 (ii. 29, iv. 13, xxviii. 31), ix. 27 (“to preach 
boldly in the name of Jesus,” rappnotaterda: ev TO dvduate "Inood) ; 
ix. 28 (xili. 46), xiv. 3 (xviii. 26), (xix. 8), xxvi. 26. «nptocew is 
also a solemn expression in the Acts, but karayyéAcw is used 
besides (perhaps just as often). The latter is wanting in the four 
Gospels, but is used by Paul in the same way as in Acts. Often 
Christ Himself is the direct object of «npvocew in the Acts; see 
viii. 5, ix. 20, xix. 13 and also x. 42 (but in x. 37 the object is the 
baptism of John, in xx, 35 and xxviii. 31 the kingdom, and in 
xv. 21 Moses), KarayyéAew, however, never takes an object in 
this way in the Acts (though in Paul we find it in Phil, i. 17, 18, 
Col. i. 28). 

2 Here adéyos may mean “preaching.” It need not, however, 
be understood in this way, but may have the meaning that the 
word of God is the master of the apostles ; ¢f. Luke i. ee 
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(ra %0vn édd€alov Tov Aoyov Tov Oeor,' xiii. 48), as 
if it were God Himself; indeed he makes Paul say in 
xx. 32, “I commend you to God and to the word of 
his grace” (rapaTiOeuat tuas TO Dew Kal TO AOYH Tis 
xapitos avtov), as if the word of God were a second 
being existing alongside God. This is an undoubted 
step towards the Johannine “ Logos,” which, however, 
is not reached by Luke, for even in the Prologue to 
the Gospel (i. 2, “as they delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning were eye- witnesses and 
ministers of the word,” caOws wapéSocay juiv of am 
apxns adromra Kal UmnpeTat yevouevot TOU NOYou) We 
are not to think of the personal “ Logos.” ‘The concrete 
connotation of the word is here most clearly seen, but 
immediately afterwards “)doyo.” follows (i. 4, “that 
thou mightest know the certainty concerning the words 
wherein thou wast instructed,” wa émvyvas rept ay 
KatnxnOns Aoywv Thy acpadreay), and the change from 
singular to plural is hardly intentional; here, too, Luke 
might have written tod Adyov. 

Luke never uses the “word of Jesus (Christ)” as a 
religious formula, summing up his teaching (the ex- 
pression 6 Adyos Tov Xpicrov occurs in him neither as 
a subjective nor as an objective genitive), though he once 
refers to sayings of Jesus which he thinks of as a group, 
and acquaintance with which he assumes (xx. 35, “to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself 


1 [Harnack, as against the English Revisers, reads xupfov here. 
—Ep.] 
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said,” uynuovedey Tov Adywv Tov Kupiov "Incod, Ort 
auTos et7rev). 

The materialisation of the conception “6 ddyos”! 
which we have observed in Luke does not occur in 
Paul. In other respects also, there are important 
distinctions between Paul’s and Luke’s use of the ex- 
pressions “word,” “word of God.” Paul’s use is 
more varied, and the different senses seem to be less 
sharply defined (and therefore less limited to religious 
formule). ‘O doyos stands by itself, as in Luke, in 
1 Thess. i. 6, “to receive the word” (déyer@ar Tov 
Adyov); Gal. vi. 6, “he that is taught in the word” 
(6 karnxovpuevos Tov Aoyov), and Col. iv. 3, “that God 
may open unto us a door for the word” (iva 0 eds 
avolEn juiv Ovpav Tod Adyov). But, by adding in the 
last - mentioned passage “to speak the mystery of 
Christ” (AaAjoa TO pvotyptov Tod Xpicrod), Paul 
identifies the “word” (or definitely the content of his 
preaching) with the mystery of Christ. On the other 
hand, compare with this Col. iii. 16, “let the word 
of Christ ” (Acyos tod Xpiorob, here subjective genitive) 
dwell richly in the community.?, We do not find this 
in Luke. 


1 In xviii. 15 the pro-consul Gallio says “they are questions 
about words and names and your own law” ((nthuard éoriw repl 
Adyou xa) dvoudrwy Kad vuov Tod Kad’ suas), and thus uses “Adyos” 
to denote the Jewish doctrine. 

2 In 1 Cor. i. 18 “the word of the cross” (6 Adyos Tod oravpod) is 
probably to be understood as “ the preaching of the cross” (here, 
therefore, 6 Adyos is not a solemn expression), In 1 Thess, iv, 15 
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The expression 6 Adyos Tov Geo (Tov Kupiov) is not 
used so entirely with one meaning in Paul as in Luke. 
In Rom. ix. 6 it is to be understood as the Old 
Testament plan and promise of salvation, in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 36 and in 1 Thess. i. 8 as the new preaching, 
which went forth from Jerusalem and then from other 
places (“was it from you that the word of God went 
forth?” ad’ iuav 6 AOyos Tov Oeot e€FrAOev ; or “ from 
you hath sounded forth the word of the Lord,” a¢’ juav: 
é€nxntat 6 Aoyos Tov Kupiov).' In 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 23 
Phil. i. 14 (used with agoBws Aare); Col. 1. 25; 
1 Thess. ii. 13, iii. 1, the meaning is general, as in 
Luke, and covers the whole content of the New Testa- 
ment preaching. 2 Thess. iii. 1 recalls very strongly 
the expressions in the Acts (“that the word of the 
Lord may run and be glorified,” va 6 Noyos Tov Kupiou 
Tpéxn Kat do€atynrat, of. Acts xiii. 48); but in Col. i. 26 
Paul adds a definition to the Aoyos Tov Oeot which is 
peculiar, not so much to him as to the Epistle to the 
Colossians (see above), “the mystery which hath been 
hid from all ages and generations, but now hath it 
been manifested to his saints” (70 uuorijpiov TO a7TroKeE- 
KPUMMEVOY ATO TOY alwovwy Kal ATO TOV yevedv, viv dé 
epavepwOn Tois wylots avToU). 

Finally, in four passages in Paul we find additions to 


the formula “by the word of the Lord” (év Ady@ kupiov) is meant 
to point to a single definite saying of Jesus. 

1 Tod xupiov may here refer to Jesus, but the assumption is not 
necessary. But the genitive is certainly subjective. 
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the “word.” In Eph. i. 13 and Col. i. 5 the addi- 
tion “of the truth” (rij¢ GAnOelas), in Phil. ii. 16 the 
addition “of life” (€wys), and in 2 Cor. v. 19 the 
very significant addition “of reconciliation” (rijs 
karaAAayys). With the last compare the addition “ of 
salvation” (cwrnpias) in Luke.! We cannot say that, 
on the whole, Paul always emphasised the Christological 
element in the “word of God” more strongly than 
Luke, but there are not a few passages in which the 
emphasis is much clearer. We must also add the 
passages in which he simply speaks of the preaching as 
the preaching of Christ,? and in general we must run 


1 ‘piua tod Geod is very rare in Paul. In the Epistle to the 
Romans it occurs in two quotations (x. 8, 18) and therefore Paul 
avoids the expression 6 Adyos and writes, “that is the word of 
faith which we preach” (rodr’ gorw 7d pijua tis mictews 0 Knpvo- 
couev, x. 8), and “so belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God” (x. 17, 4 mloris e& dxojis, 7 5¢ ako} Sid pnuatos Geod 
[al. Xpior0d]). Elsewhere pfjwa occurs only in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. In both casés, v. 26, “that he might sanctify it, having 
cleansed it by the washing of water with the word” (wa abrhy 
ayidon Kabaploas TE AovTpP Tod WdaTos ev bhuart), and vi. 17, “the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God” (4 udxatpa Tod 
avevparos, 8 eat pia Sod), it is certain that fjwa (without the 
article) is not chosen unintentionally instead of adyos, but as it is 
not clear what pia relates to, it is difficult to come to a decision 
about the exact sense of pjuat: (the thought recalls John xvii. 17). 
In the second passage fijua God without the article has an anti- 
quarian ring, 7.¢, it is meant to recall the diction of the Prophets. 

2 On Xpiords xarayyérerat see p. 337, Note. In the same way 
«npvocew, which is so frequent in Paul, is directly connected with 
Christ (=rbv adyoy [rd ebayyéAtov] Knptooetv); see 1 Cor. i. 23, 
xy. 12; 2 Cor. i. 19, iv. 5, xi. 4; Phil. i, 15 (1 Tim, iii. 16). In 
determining the meaning of Aéyos in Paul we must always keep 
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over the whole of the Pauline theology in order to 
arrive at a correct estimate of the Christological element 
in the expression “ word of God” in Paul.* 

The combination which we have just noticed, Adyos 
€wic (Phil. ii. 16, “holding forth the word of life,” 
Adyov wis éméxovtes), deserves special attention. If 
we take into consideration that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews also says, iv. 12, “the word of God is living” 
(ev 6 Adyos Tov Oeov), that in the First Epistle of Peter 
the new birth “through the word of God which liveth 
and abideth” (dia Aoyou évros Deotd Kat mévovTos, 
i. 23) is spoken of, and that John not only connects 
word and life in general, but in his First Epistle i. ] 
gives the Adyos tis Cwys the first place, we shall find 


in mind 1 Cor, ii. 2, “I am determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified” (0d yap fpivd re 
eidévar ev div ci wh “Incodv Xpiordy kal rovroy éeoravpwuevov). The 
preaching of the Word is called the “preaching of Jesus Christ” 
(xhpuyua "Incod Xpicrod) in Rom. xvi. 25 (here, however, subjective 
genitive) ; «hpuyua occurs elsewhere in 1 Cor. i, 21, ii. 4, xv. 14. 
(2 Tim. iv. 17; Tit. 1.3); s«hpvé (herald) as a title of the apostolic 
preacher only in 1 Tim. ii, 7 and 2 Tim. i. 11. 

1 The use of “word of God” in the Pastoral Epistles would 
coincide with the usage in the other Epistles of Paul were it not 
a peculiarity of these Epistles to speak of “sound doctrine” and 
“sound words,” or words which are “apt to teach.” See 1 Tim. 
vi. 3; 2 Tim. i. 13; Tit. i. 9, ii, 8, and elsewhere). In 1 Tim. 
iv. 5 6 Adyos rod Geod is brought into closest connection with prayer 
(&revéts), and therefore does not here have its solemn meaning. 
This is to be found in 2 Tim. ii. 9; Tit. i.3, ii. 5; in 2 Tim. iv. 2 
5 Adyos stands by itself, as elsewhere in Paul («hpvtov roy Adyor), 
and in 2 Tim. ii. 15 the addition ris aandetas is found, as in Eph. 
i, 13 and Col. i. 5. 
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good ground for recognising in these religious formule 
the transition to the personified Logos and the subse- 
quent transition to the Logos of speculation. 

A very vital conception of the “ word” underlies the 
two passages in which it occurs in the Epistle of James 
(i. 18, 21), “ God brought us forth by the word of truth” 
(6 Ocds amexinoey nuas Adyw adnOelas),' and “ receive 
the inborn word, which is able to save your souls” 
(dé€ac0e Tov éupuToy Aoyov Tov dvvapevoy cHra Tas 
Wuxas tuov)- But we must not let our imagination 
be so quickened that azexi’noey suggests mythological 
ideas, nor must we attach metaphysical ideas to éuguTos . 
‘O Adyos is also used by itself in Jas. i. 22 f. (hearers 
and doers of the word). We see that this must have 
been quite a familiar use (cf Luke, Paul, Pastoral 
Epistles). The First Epistle of Peter also uses “the 
word” twice in an absolute sense (ii. 8 and iii. 1, “to 
obey not the word,” azeeiv tw Adve). Here, as 
almost always, it means the Christian message as 
preached.” “O Adyos in the emphatic sense does not 
occur elsewhere in the First Epistle of Peter.? 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, which we have already 

1 For this expression see p. 341 (Paul, Pastoral Epistles). 

2 Note how in i. 25, after the quotation from Isaiah “but 
the word of the Lord abideth for ever” (rd 5& fijua kuplov méver 
els tov dudva), the author continues, “this is the word of good 
tidings which was preached unto you” (rodro 5 éorw 7d fijua 7d 


edoryyediobey eis buds). abe Ve 

3 In the Second Epistle of Peter mention 1s made in i. 19 of 
the rpopnticds Adyos, and in ili. 5, 7, of the Adyos rod de00 as the 
creative word. 
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mentioned above, uses, like Luke and Paul, the phrase 
“to speak the word of God” (xiii. 7, Nadeiy Tov Aodyov 
Tov Qcov), and thus shows that it was a solemn expression. 
In ii. 1 it speaks of the “word spoken through angels” 
(Adyos AaAnOeis dv ayyéXwv), and thus denotes by this 
phrase the Old Testament revelation. The expression 
in vi. 1, “the word of the beginning of Christ.” (6 tig 
apxijs tov Xpicrot Adyos) is peculiar. The author 
understands by this, as the context shows, the instruc- 
tion of the Christian catechumens as distinguished from 
more advanced teaching. It cannot be decided for cer- 
tain whether Xpicrov is objective or subjective genitive; 
the items, however, which the author mentions make it 
probable that he is thinking of injunctions of Christ. 
Finally, in vii. 28, the “word after the law” (Adyos 
pera TOV voor) is opposed to the Old Testament yduos. 

There still remains the usage of John. Ina whole 
series of passages, he agrees with the usage we have 
already ascertained, viz. where the ANoyos Tov Oeod is 
introduced. It is said in v. 38 that the Jews have not 
the Adyos of the Father abiding in them (of. 1 John 
li. 14, “the word of God abideth in you,” 6 Adyos Tov 
Qeov ev viv uéver).” In viii. 55 Jesus says that He keeps 


1 In Heb. xi. 3 the creation of the xons is ascribed to the 
piiua cod (without the article); in i. 3,a “word of power ” (fjjma 
Tis duvduews) is attributed to the Son Himself ; in vi. 5, however, 
piiua God (without the article) is used in the same way as 6 Adyos 


Tod Beod elsewhere. ‘Pijua is always emphatically a word belonging 
to religious formule. 


® With this “ abiding” cf. 1 Pet. 1. 23, 
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Tov Aoyov Tov Beod (cf. 1 John ii. 5, “to keep the word 
of God,” rév Aoyov Tov Beod Typeiv), in xvii. 6, 14 that 
the disciples have kept the word of the Father, which 
He has given them, and in xvii. 17 that this word is 
the truth.1 In x. 35 6 Xoyos Tov Oeov is the Old 
Testament revelation of God to the Jews (“unto whom 
the word of God came,” zpos ois 6 Noyos Tov Beov 
éyévero). In 1 John i. 10 it is said “the word of God 
is not in us” (6 Adyos avrod ovK éatw év jpiv), and in 
1 John ii. 7 6 Adyos is used absolutely, as so often in 
John and elsewhere, “the word which ye heard from 
the beginning” (6 Noyos, dv ykovcate am’ apxins). In 
all these cases we are not to think of the personified 
Logos, but of the word of God in the sense in which it 
is used by the other authors also. 

But besides the “word of God” the term “my 
word” is the one which Jesus, according to John, 
used throughout His speeches. As regards this, it is 
certainly an important fact that Mark has reported 
Jesus as saying “my words shall not pass away,” and 
“‘ whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my words.” 
It is also certain that even in the earliest community 
men had recourse to “words of Jesus” as the highest 
court of appeal, which shows that a collection of them 
was soon formed. But yet this does not cover John’s 
use of “my word.” In John it stands alongside “ word 
of God,” of equal value and yet different. It is true 
that Jesus’ word is not meant to be anything different 


1 Of. p. 343, Note 1. 
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from God’s word (xiv. 24, “the word which ye hear is 
not mine, but the Father’s who sent me,” 6 Adyos ov 
dxovere ovk eat éuos GAAG TOU Tée“WayTos ME TATPOS), 
but the very fact that it is not different, and that 
it is called the word of Jesus, seems to be meant to 
indicate that the word of Jesus takes the place of the 
hitherto existing word of God and embraces all, and 
indeed more than what had hitherto passed as the word 
of God. Therefore it is now a matter of importance 
to hear the Son’s word and to believe it (v. 24, viii. 43), 
to keep this word of his (rypeiv, viii. 51, 52; xiv. 23, 
24; xv. 20) and to abide in it (viii. 31). This word 
must find a place in men, otherwise they are lost 
(viii. 37); through this word (which I have spoken, 
dv éAdAnoa) the believers are made clean (xv. 3), and 
this word (dv é\aAyoa) will one day judge whosoever 
rejects it (xii. 48). Obviously it is not a question of 
individual words, although the word contains new 
commandments, nor of a group of such words, but the 
main content of the word of Jesus is the knowledge of 
the relation of the Father to the Son, of the Son to the 
believers, and the complete surrender to this relation- 
ship in love. ‘This Jesus calls “my word,” and as He at 
the same time reveals it as the word of Him who sent 
him, the term “word of God” also receives a new 
content. In the high priest’s prayer Jesus draws out 
the meaning of this content. That is “His” word 
and the word of God at the same time! But now we 
understand why John the Evangelist ventured to bring 
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in the personal Adyos in the Prologue, however daring 
that venture was, for in the Adyos as recorded by him 
“the Son” appeared as the chief content, and so the 
Adyos could become the Adyos. 

This Adyos also occurs, as is well known, in the 
Apocalypse (xix. 13). Another specially noticeable 
feature is the use in that book of 6 Adyos Tov Aeov in 
combination with “the testimony of Jesus Christ” 
(4 paptupia “Incot Xpiorov), Rev. i. 2, 9; vi. 95 
xx. 4), because it coincides with the view which we 
find in the Gospel. The paptupia "Incot Xpicrov 
(subjective genitive) is to be understood in the light of 
the Adyos 6 éuds in the Gospel, and takes its place 
beside the Adyos Tot Ged as of equal value and in the 
last resort identical, though apparently different. The 
phrase “to keep my word” (rypeiv Tov Adyov pov) 
recurs in the Apocalypse (iii. 8, 10), and the expression 
of Adyot Tov O08 is also found in the book in xvii. 17 
and xix. 9 (in the latter passage with the adjective 
dAnOwwol); here special words of God are meant, which 


were not yet fulfilled. 


Resutts 


From the Old Testament the conception “word of 
God” was understood to imply a particular revealed 
saying, intended to command or instruct. It was also 
a general term for the whole of the revelation of God. 
In Jesus’ preaching of the kingdom this whole body 
of revelation, in Jesus’ sense of the term, received its 
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fulfilment. But Jesus Himself also called this preaching 
“my word” or “my words.” In the primitive com- 
munity in Palestine (¢f the negative evidence of Q and 
Matthew) the expression “word of God” does not 
seem to have been applied to the content of the religion 
unfolded in the preaching, but Mark, and to a still 
greater extent Luke, took it up, or at least afford 
evidence that it was used in this way in the Gentile- 
Christian communities. In Luke “ the word ”—without 
detriment to its general meaning as an expression for 
the whole of God’s plan of salvation which is now 
realised—is the preaching of the kingdom of God and 
the communication of all. that it is necessary to know 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. This “ word” coincides with 
the “gospel,” and is characterised with reference to 
its cause, as a word of grace, and with reference to its 
effect, as a word of salvation. The “word” is so 
powerful that it already acquires a certain mystical 
independence in Luke; yet Luke does not identify it 
with Jesus, and even the expression which we have just 
used is perhaps too strong. 

In Paul the Christological element as the content of 
the “word” comes forward much more prominently 
than in Luke, although he too gives expression to the 
general meaning as well (God’s revealed will to save 
mankind). Christ (or the mystery of Christ), and 
indeed the Crucified and Risen Christ, may be designated 
as the content of the word. But besides this, Paul also 
represented Christ as the subject of the word. Further, 
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the “ word” is the “ word of truth” and the “word of 
life.” The last term especially is significant; it was 
easily understood by the Greeks, and heightens the 
religious aspect of the idea. Finally, in John the 
expression “ my word” in the mouth of Jesus is just as 
frequent and important as “ word of God.” This is an 
innovation, which indeed has a certain amount of 
support in the expression “my words,” but yet goes far 
beyond the latter. It is true that “my word” and 
“God’s word” appear so closely connected in the Fourth 
Gospel as to become identical; but as the distinction 
is still maintained within this identity—just as the Son, 
with all his dependence on the Father, still possesses a 
specific independence—“ my word” comes to be some- 
thing independent existing alongside God’s word, and, 
since its essential content is the Son, the transition from 
Adyos to Adyos can be understood. But this particular 
dialectic remained the property of the Fourth Gospel. 
It was not along this road that the Logos came into 
the creed of the Church. 

The result of these investigations is that the concep- 
tions “word of God” and “gospel” cannot be con- 
fined to one meaning in New Testament usage. These 
fundamental conceptions afford further evidence of the 
evolution and freedom which is the general characteristic 
of the Christian religion. 
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Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty. New impression. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

“Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. °—Glasgow Herald. 


Vols. XV. and XVII, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Wernle, 
Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D, Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. per 
volume. 


Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II, The Development of the Church. 


Dr. Marcus Dods in the British Weekly—‘‘ We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 





The Earlier Works included in the Library are :— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Berlin. Translated 
from the Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. 
B. Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each Ios. 6¢. ; half-leather, suitable for 
presentation, 12s. 6a. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :—Vol, I.: InrRo- 
puctory Division :—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation, Vol. I1.: Division I. Boox II. :—The 
Laying of the Foundation.—\. Historical Survey.—/, Fixing and 
gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—II. Fixing and 
gradual Hellenising of Christianity as a System of Doctrine. Vol. 
III. : Division I. Book IL.:—7Zhe Laying of the Foundation— 
continued, Division IIJ.—The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma. Book I. :—The History of the Development of Dogma as 
the Doctrine of the God-man on the basts of Natural Theology. 
A. Presupposttions of Doctrine of Redemption or Natural Ti heolopy. 
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B. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the God-man in 
zts historical development. Vol. 1V.: Division II. Book I. :— 
The History of the Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the 
God-man on the bass of Natural Theology—continued, Vol. V.: 
Division II. Book IL. :—Zxpanston and Remodelling of Dogma 
into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basts of 
the Church. Vol. VI.: Division II. Boox II. :— 2xpansion 
and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and 
Means of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol. VIL: 
Division II. Boox ILL. :—Zhe Threefold [ssue of the History of 
Dogma.— Full Index. 

“No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of Prof. 
Harnack’s History of Dogma.” — Times. 


‘*& book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological works 
of the time.” —Dazly News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered in 
the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. By 
Adolf Harnack, Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. (New 
Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6¢@.; can only be 
supplied when complete set of the New Series is ordered. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘ I may 
assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this 
country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion.” 


“Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought to bear 
on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern mind.”— 
Pilot. 


‘“‘In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack.... 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they display 
and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lizzerature. 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH GOD: 
A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By 
W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from the Second thoroughly 
revised Edition, with Special Annotations by the Author, by J. 
Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 8vo, cloth. 
Ios. 6d. 


“Tt will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very important 
one. . .. The translation is also exceedingly well done.” —C7ztical Review. 


“‘We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who read it 
to do so twice.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


“Instinct with genuine religious feeling; . . . exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive. ’—Glasgow Herald. 
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A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Ordinary 


AN 


Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 2 vols. 
(New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth, Each volume, 
Ios. 6a, 


Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period 
up to the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, 
D.Lit., M.A. 


Vol. II, Sources of Information and History of the 
Period down to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Speirs, D.D. 

“Tt is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student of 
the Old Testament should be grateful.”—Christian World. 


“Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.”— 
Literary World. 


“Tt is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful people 
in this country.” —Padl Mall Gazette. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated from the Second 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the Author, by William 
Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) With eleven reproductions 
of Texts. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; half-leather, 125. 6d. 


‘“We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating 
task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged prin- 
ciples than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny ; it 
will surpass the highest expectation.”—Lxpository Times. 

“Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle’s account of the materials which 
New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.” —Sfectator. 

“We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially 
to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its arrangement. 
+ . . Insmoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have 
come across for a considerable time.” —anchester Guardian. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsicker. Trans- 


lated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. I. and 
V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each tos. 6d. 


‘* Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work marks 
an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate in 
having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him.”—E-xpository 
Times. 

“. ._. No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsacker’s great book unread.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 


thinker and investigator . . . thisremarkable volume . . . this able and 
learned work. . . .”—Christian World. 
“The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 


has been done in a most satisfactory way.”—Crztical Review. 
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Old Series. 
Oniform Price per Volume, 6s. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 
LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOC- 
TRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of Primitive 
Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


BLEEK (F.) LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE PRO- 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by 
the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I, General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, 
Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. 
Vol. III. Nahtim, Ssephanya, Habaqgqtiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. 
Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya xl.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, 
Malaki, Jona, Baruc, Daniel, Appendix and Index.] § vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated by 
the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. $vo, cloth. 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith, 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A... HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P, Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
12s, 

The second portion of this work, ‘‘The Times of the Apostles,” 
was issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes ; see 


p. 18. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Considered 
in its connection with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom 
and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. [Vol. I. Second Edition, Intro- 
duction, Survey of Sources, Sacred and Political Groundwork, 
Religious Groundwork, Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision, Vol. III. The First Preaching, the Works of 
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Jesus, the Disciples, and Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah, 
Vol. V. The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. 
Vol. VI. The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the 
Messiah’s Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I, only to be had when a complete set of the work is 
ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.)) THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
DHE FALE OP THE JEWISH STRATE SBy Drews 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leiden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution to the 
History of Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E, 
Peters, 2nd Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


—— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. (Vols, I. II. History of the Philosophy of 
Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. III. IV. Genetic- 
Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Translated by Prof, Allan 
Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245, 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by Prof. 
F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. Edited 
by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated 
from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A. 


2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With a Map. 8vo, cloth. 
125) 


ZELLER (Dr. E.)) THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Overbeck’s Intro- 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s Handbook. 
Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work, 


Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 45. 6d. net. 


Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 
and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


Ill. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 
Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 


IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint a la Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante de Université de Paris. Translated and 
edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown $8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. net. 


Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Professor 
of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; Author of 
“©The Communion of the Christian with God.” New edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. Vl. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 
the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York ; author of ‘‘ Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6a. net. 


Vlll. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen 
and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy ; Oriel Professor of Interpretation 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. Crown 


8vo. 45. 6d, net. 


_ 


Vol. 


Vol. 


— 


— 


Vol. 


— 


Vol. 
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Vol. IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. Bythe late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor in the University of Paris. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


Vol. X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin. Crown 8vo, 35. net. 


Vol. 


— 


XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Essays. By 
Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C, F. G. 
Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D. ; Rey. Canon Hensley 
Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; Rev. G. 
Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi A. A. 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

‘No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued for 


years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many perplexed 
minds in the church and in the Christian home.” —B7itish Weekly. 


— 


Vol. XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: An Anthro- 
pological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 


Archeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol, 


— 


XIII. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By H. von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D, Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. 


= 


XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘It is true the writers, von Soden and Bousset, have in the course of their 
papers said things that I regard as nothing less than admirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English.”—Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


Vol. XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated from 
the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Vol. XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W. E. Addis, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. net. 


Vol. XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited 
with an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 
8vo. 55. net. 


“nicotine valuable survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and 
kindred ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . . . It is well 
written, clear, and even eloquent.” —Ezfository Times. 


XVIII. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Pro- 
fessor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, of 
Marburg. Crown vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
Its Place among the Religions of the Nearer East. By 
Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


Vol, 


= 


Vol. 


= 


In a leading review The Spectator says:—‘‘It isa valuable contribution 
to a great theme by one who has devoted his life to its study. Not only the 
general reader, for whom it is specially intended, but the theologian will learn 
not a little from its pages.” 


Vol. XX. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf Harnack, D.D, 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. Being Vol. I. 
of Dr. Harnack’s New Testament Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
55. net. 


‘What is new and interesting and valuable is the ratiocination, the theorising, 
and the personal point of view in the book under review. Westudy it to under- 
stand Professor Harnack, not to understand Luke ; and the study is well worth 
the time and work. Personally, I feel specially interested in the question of 
Luke’s nationality. On this the author has some admirable and suggestive 
pages.” —Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay in The Expositor. 


Vol. XXI. THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University of 
Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. net. 


Vol. XXII. THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By E. F. Scott, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel: 
Its Purpose and Theology.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 45, 6d. net. 


Vol. XXIII. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Adolf Harnack, 
D.D. Being Vol. II. of Dr, Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 
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Vol. XXIV. ANGLICAN LIBERALISM. By Twelve Church- 
men. Rev. Hubert Handley, Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., D.D., 
Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A., Rev. C. R. Shaw Stewart, M.A., 
Rev. Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt. D.C.L., Prof. Percy Gardner, 
D.Litt., LL.D., Sir C. T. Dyke Acland, Rev. A. J. Carlyle, M.A., 
Rev. H. G. Woods, D.D., Rev. A. A. Caldecott, D. Litt., D.D., Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D., Rev. A. L. Lilley, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

“This is a stimulating volume, and we are glad to see an able body of 


writers uniting to claim the free atmosphere as the condition of spiritual 
progress.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Vol. XXV. THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By R. Seeberg, Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Berlin. Sixteen Lectures delivered before 
the Students of all Faculties in the University of Berlin. Crown 
8vo, 350 pp. 4s. 6a. net. 


Vol. XXVI. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Adolf 
Harnack, D.D. Being Vol. III. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament 
Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, net. 


Vol. XXVII. THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. By Rudolf 
Eucken, Professor of Philosophy in Jena. Second Edition. 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. XXVIII. MONASTICISM: Its Ideals and History ; and 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Two 
Lectures by Adolf Harnack, D.D. Translated into English by 
E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d, net. 


‘“ One might read all the ponderous works of Montalembert without obtaining 
so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are offered in 
these luminous pages.” —Christian World. 

Vol. XXIX. MODERNITY AND THE CHURCHES. By 


Prof. Percy Gardner, Litt.D., of Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. XXX. THE OLD EGYPTIAN FAITH. By Edouard 
Naville, Hon, LL.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, 
London, Professor of Egyptology at the University of Geneva. 
Translated by Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. Illustrated, 4s. 6d. net, 


Vol. XXXI. THE CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES. By 
Adolf Harnack, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


Vol. XXXII. THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT : Its Principal Results, and their Bearing 
upon Religious Instruction. By Dr Rudolf Kittel, Professor at 
the University of Leipzig. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6¢. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). LECTURES ON THE 
ORIGIN AND THE GROWTH OF THE CONCEP- 
TION OF GOD AS ILLUSTRATED BY ANTHRO- 
POLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the Rev. P. H, 
Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6a. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.) LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6a. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. (Hib. 
Lec., 1881.) 2nd Ed. $vo, cloth. tos. 6¢. Cheap Ed., 35. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.) VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures on 
Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth, 105. 6d¢, Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d. 

KUENEN (Dr. A). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION, (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6¢, Cheap Edition, 
35. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. (The Hibbert Lectures, 
1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated by 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith, (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Translated by the Rev. 
Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 6a. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION ASGILEUSTRATEDSBYECELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
Ios. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


REVILLE (Dr. A... ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed.. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


SAYC@E> \(Prof.=-Av = Hi) = PONG Ee REETGIONOE 


ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Edition. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. 10s.6d, Cheap Ed., 35. 6d. 


UPTRONE (Rev. Gy Bs.) = VON] THE BASES ZOnRE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 10s, 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6a. 








ALPHABETICAL GEIST: 


ADDIS (W. E.). HEBREW RELIGION. 4s. 6d. net. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE (HOPE OF -LHE. GOSPER SONG HE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, AND 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna Lyall, and a 
Letter from Canon Wilberforce. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’).. THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND INDIA. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 


— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


ANGLICAN LIBERALISM. By Twelve Churchmen. 45. 6d, 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. 2 vols., 125. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
2 vols., 12s. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST. 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of ‘‘Creed and Life’’). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures on 
Primary Questions. Demy $vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


BEVAN (Rev. J. O., M.A., F.G.S., F.S.A., etc., Rector of 
Chillenden, Dover). THE GENESIS AND EVOLUTION 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL SCIENTIFICALLY 
TREATED. Including also Problems relating to Science 
and Immortality. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. meé. 

‘Meets the much debated questions which are raised by the more thought- 
ful, and perhaps able, opponents of belief in a second life, and is a work of great 
value, and one that is opportune in its publication, and besides, der se, emphati- 
cally interesting reading.”—Manchester Courter. 

BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version, 6th Edition of the Old, roth Edition 
of the New Testament. $8vo, roan. 55. See also Testament. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 


BOUSSET (Prof. W.). JESUS. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 10. 


BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 
With an Introduction by Rev. George Tyrrell, M.A. Medium 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6a. net. 

‘¢From France comes a remarkable volume, excellently translated, which 
endeavours to probe the mystery ; to realise, as it were, the soul of Newman, 
to describe to us justly and truthfully the personality of the man.”—Dazly 
Chronicle. 

“No subsequent work can deprive M. Bremond’s book of its great psycho- 
logical interest ; it is a work that, unlike many books on Newman and the 
Tractarians, no student of modern Christianity can afford to miss.”—Pall Mali 
Gazette. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.,). FIRST 
THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 35. 6a. net. See Testa- 
ment, New, p. 27. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. R. J.. M.A.) NEW THEOLOGY 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. _ Including ‘‘ The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition, 4to Edition, 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE 
NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. 4s. 6d. 
net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 9. 
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CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
5s. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and greatly Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6a. 


COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). NATIONAL IDEALISM AND 
A STATE CHURCH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 75 6d. net. 

‘No one reading this book could miss its interest and ability. . . . Criticises 

existing Christianity along lines almost literally opposite to those of Herbert 


Spencer and the majority of the critics. . . . Great clearness and eloquence.”— 
G. K. CHESTERTON in The Nation. 


— NATIONAL IDEALISM AND THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. An Essay in Re-Interpretation and 
Revision, Demy 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d, net. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: in 
Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
Also in 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


CONYBEARE, F. C., M.A. The Ring of Pope Xystus: a 
collection of Aphorisms and Short Sayings in use among Christian 
Communities in the Second Century. Beautifully printed on hand- 
made paper. 45. 6d. net. Vide also p. 54. 


CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6a. met. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDH- 
ISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 9. See also Harmack, A., ‘Letter to Preuss. 
Jahrbiicher,” p. 18. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. Demy 8vo. os. 6a See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DOLE (CHARLES F.). THE ETHICS OF PROGRESS, 
or the Theory and the Practice by which Civilisation 
proceeds. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. xed. 


DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 23. 
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DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt. D., late 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). VIA, VERITAS, 
VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


— PHILO JUDAUS. See p. 29. 

ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as Private 
Meditations before a First Communion, 2nd Edition, with a 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom, Printed with red lines, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


EUCKEN (Prof. RUDOLF). THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
45. 6d. net, See Crown Theological Library, page 12. 

—— THE TRUTH OF RELIGION. See page 2. 

EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

—— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB.  Sce Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

FARNELL (L. R.). THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 
An Anthropological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 10. 

FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATURAL 
AND REVEALED, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

FORMBY (Rev. C. W.). RE-CREATION: A New Aspect 
of Evolution. Large Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
8vo, cloth. 155. 

GARDNER (Prof. PERCY). MODERNITY AND THE 
CHURCHES. 45. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, 
Dat: 

GILL (C.) THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition, With Dissertations in answer to 
Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 

—— THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET.  Trans- 
lated from an Ethiopic MS, in the Bodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text 
corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

GREEN (Right Rev. A. V., D.D., Bishop of Ballarat). THE 
EPHESIAN CANONICAL WRITINGS: Being the 
Moorhouse Lectures for 1910. Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. net, 
For Moorhouse Lectures vzde Mercer, p. 22, and Stephen, p. 26. 
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HARNACK (ADOLF). ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 55. 
net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


— THE CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES, 
5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


—— MONASTICISM: Its Ideais and History; and THE 
CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures 
by Adolf Harnack. ‘Translated into English by E. E. Kellett, 
M.A., and F, H. Marseille, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
35. 6d. net. 


—— LETTER to the ‘‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the German 
Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on ‘ Babel 
and Bible.” Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
6d. net. 


—— LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. 53s. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. II. 


—— HISTORY OF DOGMA. 7 vols., Ios. 6d. each. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 55. net. See Crown Theo- 
logical Library, p. 11. 


— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 5. 4és0 Crown Theological Library, 
p. 10. 4s. 6d, net. See Saunders (T. B.), ‘* Professor Harnack 
and his Oxford Critics,” p. 25. 


—— MISSION AND EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Adolt 
Harnack, D.D., Berlin. Entirely new edition, re-written, with 
numerous editions and maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 25s. net. 


—— and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS ON 
THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. 4s. net, Translation edited by 
Maurice A. Canney, M.A. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. Trans- 
lated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs Humphry 
Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series. ) 
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HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 
The Times of Jesus. 2 vols, 12s, See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 7. 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition, 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. 1s, 

Job. 16mo, cloth. 1s, 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.).) THE ARGUMENT OF ADAPTA- 
TION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. $vo, cloth. 1s. 


—— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. Is. 


— THE AT-ONE-MENT ; or, The Gospel of Reconciliation. 
8vo, cloth. Is. 


—— THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST’S LIFE. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, 
cloth. 1s, 


— VULGATE, THE: The Source of False Doctrine. 
A work specially applicable to the Clergy, Bible Teachers, and 
other exponents of the Gospel of Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net. 

CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from the 

Rabbinical Literature: A. Passages relating to Jesus. B, Passages 

relating to Minim, Minuth, Division II, General Results. Appen- 

dix containing the Original Texts of the Passages translated. 


Indices. 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world—that 
of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.”"—Cambridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. 45, 6d. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 5, and Crown Theological 
Library, p. Io. 


— FAITH AND MORALS. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theo- 
logical Library, p. 9. 


— and HARNACK(ADOLF.). ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL 
GOSPEL. 45. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 
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HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G, 
Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 856 pp. Vol. II., $64 pp. 
Vol. III., 869 pp. Vols. IV.-VIII., 960 pp. Cloth. Each 
12s. 6d, net. Annual Subscription, 10s. post free. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 
JESUS OR CHRIST? Containing Essays by the following 
writers :—The late Rev. George Tyrrell, the Bishop of Southwark, 
Professor H. Weinel, Professor Percy Gardner, Professor P. 
Schmiedel, Professor Henry Jones, the Rev. Richard Morris, B.D., 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Canon H. Scott Holland, the Rev. Father 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J., Professor Nathan Soderblom (Upsala), Rev. 
Principal A, E. Garvie, D,D., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 
the Rev. James Drummond, D.D., Professor B. W. Bacon, D.D., 
Rey. Principal J. E. Carpenter, D.D., Mr James Collier, the 
Rey. R. Roberts. Super-royal 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. 


HOERNING (Dr. R.). THE KARAITE MSS., BRITISH 
MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) in Forty-two 
Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in ordinary Arabic type. 
Together with Descriptions and Collation of that and five other 
MSS. of portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters in the 
same Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top. 20s. 


HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI, 
and Other Sermons. Large Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


—— GOD AND LIFE. A Series of Discourses. Uniform with 
‘¢De Profundis Clamavi.” Cloth. 55. net. 


— THE COMING CHURCH. A Plea for a Church simply 
Christian. Cloth. Is. 6d. net. 


JACKS (L. P., Editor of the Hibbert Journal). MAD SHEP- 
HERDS, and Other Human Studies. With a frontispiece 
drawing by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


— THE ALCHEMY OF THOUGHT, and Other Essays. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. net. 


JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A.). THE RISE OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 25. 6a. 


— THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 155. net. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON) HYMNS OF DUTY AND 
FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
2nd Edition. 35. 6d, 


— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. | Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


— ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music. 
18mo, cloth. Is. 3a. 


— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 1 vol., 
cloth. 2s. 


— — A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with 
Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
With Chants, in i vol. 18mo, cloth. 35. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testament. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘Supplement to the Translation of the Old 
Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated by John 
Taylor, D.Litt., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6a. 


“This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to all those 
students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the ‘higher critics’ 
of the growth of the Old Testament.” —7ke Guardian. 

“Dr. Taylor bas rendered a great service to the English readers by his 
excellent translation of this important work.”—Brztish Weekly. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. 6 vols. 
6s. each. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. 12s. 
See p. 35. 

KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. 2 vols. 
10s. 6d, each. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


—__- THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL AND 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert Lectures, 
Delss 

__- THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF 
THE JEWISH STATE. 3 vols. 18s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL EVI- 
DENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 
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LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). HISTORY OF SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Reset. 
2vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 2Is, net. 


LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. 25. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 9. 


LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. An Exposition 
of Part of the Philosophy of Science, with Special References 
to the Influence of Professor Haeckel. Second Edition, with 
an Appendix of Definitions and Explanations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6a. net. Popular Edition. Paper cover. 6d. net. 


MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


MACFIE (RONALD C., M.A., M.B.). SCIENCE, 
MATTER, AND IMMORTALITY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


5s. net. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 4s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An Address. 


8vo, sewed, Is. 


— MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, 
sewed, 25. 6d. 


MERCER (Right Rev. J. EDWARD, D.D.). THE SOUL 
OF PROGRESS. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. For Moorhouse Lectures vzde also Green, 
p. 17, and Stephen, p. 26. 

‘To be congratulated on an effective and freshly thought out exposure of 


the familiar failure of materialism to account for evolution, humanity or 
progress in any intelligible sense.” — The Christian World. 


MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.)) HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE. 
2nd Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6a. net. 

“The lectures are marked by much insight and moderation. The book is 


notable also for its gracious and cultured note, and for the quiet persuasiveness 
with which a revolutionary reform is advocated.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 
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MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. See The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, p. 13. 

MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 

MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO). THE AMERICANS. 
12s. 6d. net. Seep. 30. 

NAVILLE (Prof. EDOURD). THE OLD EGYPTIAN 
FAITH. 45. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 

NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


OTTO (R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 5s. net. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 

PERCIVAL (G. H.). THE INCARNATE PURPOSE. 
Essays on the Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
net, 

PERRIN (R. S.). THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 65, 

PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS.  8vo, buckram. 
Is, net. 

PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. A 
Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. 45. 6a. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 9. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 

__. PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 
Christianity. 2 vols. 125, See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 8. 

__. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. 4 vols. 24s. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

—__. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History of 
Religion. 3s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 
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PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
Vols. I., II. and III. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net each. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 2. 


PICTON (J. ALLANSON, M.A., Lond.) MAN AND THE 
BIBLE. A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human 
History. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIZVAL THOUGHT IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 3 vols. 185. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 8. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 13. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, Commonly called 
the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Translated from the 
French. Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 


— ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO AND PERU. 
See Hibbert Lectures, p. 14, 


— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. 6s. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 8. 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 35. 6d. 
net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 9. 


RIX (HERBERT). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camp- 
ing Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 


61 Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
8s, 6d. net. 


“ His narrative of travel is that of an intelligent and well-informed traveller 
who went without prepossessions and was both able and willing to weigh 
evidence. . . . Mr. Rix’s contribution is one that must be taken into account.” 
—Spectator, 

_ ‘The result is a thoughtful, well-written, even learned work, far from the 
vain outpourings of the tourist. The narrative, though heavily charged with 


information, is wonderfully unembarrassed, and the wor d-pictures which abound 
are true to life.”—A theneum. 


—— A DAWNING FAITH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL: 
A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF AU- 
THORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. 10s. 6d. See Theologi- 
cal Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. 4s. net. See Crown Theo- 
logical Library, p. 10. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.). PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


—— CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 18mo, 
cloth. Is. 6d. 


SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. 6d. net. 

“Tt gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece of 
controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested in 
modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private preposses- 
sions incline them.” —Scofsman. 

‘Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 

SAVAGE (M. J.) BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 8vo, 


cloth. 75. 6d. 

SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 
p- 14. 

SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 2 vols. 12s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


SCHUBERT (HANS VON). OUTLINES OF CHURCH 
HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
Pp. 3- 


SCOTT (Rev. E. F., M.A.) THE APOLOGETIC OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. II. 
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SCULLARD (Rev. Prof. H. H., M.A., D.D.). EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST, FROM 
CLEMENT TO AMBROSE. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


SEEBERG (R.). THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By R. Seeberg, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Berlin. 45. 6d. net. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E, W. Brooks. 
Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part I. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 37- 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). CRITICAL NOTES ON THE 
AUTHORISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 2nd Edition. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6a. 


SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. 10. 


STEPHEN (Rey. Canon REGINALD, M.A.). DEMOC- 
RACY AND CHARACTER. Being the Moorhouse Lectures 

for 1908. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
“Canon Stephen’s book is much too clear and thoughtful to be neglected in 
this country. Within the narrow limits of seven lectures he has discussed some 


important issues of politics ina democratic country with strong practical common 
sense and the right kind of theoretical learning.” —A theneum. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 185, net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES) AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. $8vo, cloth. 3s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J.). THE MASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 
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TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J.). See also Kautzsch, ‘‘ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; or 32mo, cloth, Is. 6d, 


—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d, 


PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems.  8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 


— SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, 
with a few additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d, ; or 32mo, cloth, Is. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo, 
70s. net. 

— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). THE 
FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Arranged in 
parallel columns, 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d. net, 


THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A FREE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

WEIR (T. H., B.D... A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, with Additions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

WEIZSACKER (C. von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 2 vols, 
Demy 8vo. 215. See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series, p. 6. 

WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols, 8vo. 215. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 4. 

WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern 
School of Theology. A Report presented to the Hibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction. $8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Con- 
fessions of a Preacher. 35. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 9. 
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WOODS (C. E.) THE GOSPEL OF RIGHTNESS. A 
Study in Pauline Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth. 55. net. 

The chief purpose in the author’s mind has been to present a book toa class 
of thinkers and readers who are not so widely catered for as might be, and by 
whom the writings of the great Apostle have been shelved as no longer in 
keeping with the liberal thought of to-day. The attempt is made to present the 
Apostle in a somewhat new light as a philosopher who develops a remarkable 
scheme of spiritual thought from one or two very simple and self-evident 
principles. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
35. Od. 


_- BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. Witha criti- 
cally revised Text, various Readings, including a new Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical and Critical 
Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum, Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


——- DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


__. DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS. A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


—_. LIGHT FROM EGYPTIAN PAPYRI ON JEWISH 
HISTORY BEFORE CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Head Master Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
“A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen, 75. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr S. A. HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. From 
a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Med. 8vo, 
cloth. 21s. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. Edited, with 
Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow 
of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6d. ; Vol. III. sold separately, 75. 6a. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF ANARCHY 


AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parch- 
ment. 5s. 


— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 55. 
—— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8yvo, parchment. 4s. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic Philosophy Com- 
pleted. 8vo, cloth. Reduced to 5s. net. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDAUS; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
By James Drummond, LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


EUCKEN (Dr. RUDOLF). THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
4s. 6d, net. Vide Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


—__- THE TRUTH OF RELIGION. Vide Theological Trans- 
lation Library, p. 2. 

HODGSON (5S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 
An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 8vo, 
sewed, 25. 

——THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

JACKS (L. P.). Editor of the Hibbert Journal. Works by. 
Vide p. 20. 


JORDAN (HUMFREY R.,, B.A.). BLAISE PASCAL. A 
Study in Religious Psychology. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


JESUS OR CHRIST? The Hibbert Journal Supplement for 
1909. Containing Essays by the following writers :— Lhe late Rev. 
George Tyrrell, the Bishop of Southwark, Professor H. Weinel, 
Professor Percy Gardner, Professor P. Schmiedel, Professor Henry 
Jones, the Rev, Richard Morris, B.D., Sir Oliver Lodge, Canon H. 
Scott Holland, the Rev. Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., Professor 
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Nathan Soderblom (Upsala), Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D., 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., the Rev. James Drummond, 
D.D., Professor B. W. Bacon, D.D., Rev. Principal J. E. Car- 
penter, D.D., Mr. James Collier, the Rev. R. Roberts. Super- 
royal 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics of 
Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return to 
Dualism. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. 2s. 6d. net. See 
Religion, p. 22. 


MACCOLL (HUGH). MAN’S ORIGIN, DESTINY, AND 
DUTY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Professor A. E. Tayior in Mind:—‘‘On the main issues involved the 
writer of the present notice must avow himself entirely on the author's side, and 
would unreservedly express his admiration for the skill and luminosity with 
which the chief points are made, and the happiness of the illustrations.” 


MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University). THE AMERICANS. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. Royal 
8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d, net. 


PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
THE. A Review of Philosophy. 6s. See Religion, p. 23. 


PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. $vo, 12s, 
Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part separately. 
Vol. I. No. 1, 25. 6d.; No. 2, 2s. 6a.; No. 3, Part I, Is. 6a. ; 
Part 2, 250; Now 4, Part 1; 1s..60.); Parti2y2s.0% Vola tb aNo. 1, 
Party, 1906s; Part 2,255 No. 2, Partot O0s..0d.15) batuucsicooks 
ING. 3). Patty t, s200s5 bart, 2, 25.00 VOl il wean tanteac es Oc nis 
Part 2, 2. NEW SERIES, Vols. I.-X. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each Ios. 6d. net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


—— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. 
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SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.).. STUDIES FROM 
THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Vols. 
I.-VI., each 4s, 2d. net. 


SCULLARD (Rev. Prof. H.H., M.A., D.D.). EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST, FROM 
CLEMENT TO AMBROSE. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Historical Study of the 
Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


From the Contents. 


Symbols as representing Terms and as representing Propositions 
—-Symbols of Operation—The Process of Solution—Concerning a 
Calculus Based on Intension—The Doctrines of Jevons and of Mr. 
MacColl—Later Logical Doctrines—The Utility of Symbolic 
Logic. 


“Its style is smooth, pleasant, and lucid.” —A theneum. 


SOLILOQUIES OF ST. AUGUSTINE, THE. Translated 
into English by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, With Notes and Intro- 
duction by the translator. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 6s, net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a 
Portrait, Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d, Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 vols. 
of 240 pages each, Is, net per volume. 


Vols. II. and III. The Principles of Biology. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth, Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols, I. 
and II, 18s. each, 


Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions, 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
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Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I, Part 1, The 
Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics ; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 155. 


Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Also to be had separately : 
SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS. Reset 


uniform with popular edition of “ First Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6a. 
net; cloth, 3s. net. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd 
Thousand. 8yo, cloth. 6s. 


Other Works. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition (21st 
Thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


——. EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Cheap 
Edition, Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


—_— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
(Each 10s.) 305. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
‘The Man v, The State.” 8vo, cloth. 10s. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in Library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


—— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 


Sewed. Is. 


—A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 


—— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY ; 
or, Groups of Sociological Facts. Compiled and abstracted 
by Professor D, Duncan of Madras, Dr. Richard Scheppig, and 
James Collier. Folio, boards. 


No. 1. English. 18s. 
2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 
No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s, 
4. African Races. 16s. 
5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 
. 6, American Races. 18s. 
No, 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. 2Is. 
8. The French Civilisation. 30s. 
o. Greeks: Hellenic Era. By Rev. Dr J. P. Mahaffy, and 
Professor W. A. Goligher, Trinity College, Dublin. 
No. 11. Chinese. Compiled and abstracted by E. If. C. Werner, 
H.M.’s Consular Service, China. Just ready, 635. 


In Preparation. 


Edited by Henry R. Tedder, Secretary and Librarian of the 
Athenzeum Club. 


Ancient Egyptians. 

Hellenistic Greeks. By Rev. Dr J. P. Mahaffy, and Pro- 
fessor W. A. Goligher, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Romans. By Mr E. H. Alton, F.T.C.D., and Professor 
W. A. Goligher. 


—— COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. Being 
a Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works, 5th Edition, the 
Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With a Preface by Herbert 
Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 5,5. net. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, and 
Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


STOCKER (R. DIMSDALE). SOCIAL IDEALISM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 45. 2d. each net. Vol. I. 
1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 
110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 105 pages. 
Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author. by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 3rd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, 
and History. 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL-ULAMA DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. 
Paper cover, 125. 6d. net; cloth, 135. 6d. net. 


DAVIDS(T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. See 
The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. With 
Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Translated by 
the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 155. 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


—— BABEL AND BIBLE. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 9. 


DILLMANN (A.). ETHIOPIC GRAMMAR. Translated 
from C. Bezold’s Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. 
Crichton, D.D., with Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 
I vol., royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 2ts, 


The ‘‘Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; it 
contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, of the 
conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient history of 
Ceylon. 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.). A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I., containing the famous poem of Al-Busaree. 
With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven Suspended 
Poems. 8vo, sewed. ad. 

FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
P. 44. 
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FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: Being 
an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 
8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL... HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th Edition, 
improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 


Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) Is. 6a. 
Psalms. Is. 

Job: is. 

Isaiah. Is. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, presenting Graduated Instruction in the 
Language of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Acting Librarian in the New College, and one of the additional 
Examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. vo, cloth. 


12s, 
—— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


LEWIS, AGNES SMITH (Edited by). OLD SYRIAC 
GOSPELS, or EVANGELION DA-MEPHAR-RESTRE. 
This is the Text of the Sinia Palimpsest, including the latest 
additions and emendations, with the variants of the Curetonian 
Text, corroborations from many other MSS., anda list of quotations 
from ancient authors. With 4 facsimiles. Quarto, bound half- 
leather. 255. net. 


LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.1E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PRA-ISLAMIC. Translations, with 
an Introduction and Notes, Fcap. 4to, cloth. Ios, 6d. 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh Alcharizi. 
Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by Thomas 
Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between King 
Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 215. See also 
‘¢ Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 23. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., Professor in Oldenburg 
(Grand Duchy). English translation of the Introduction, etc., by 
Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 75. 6d. net. 
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NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Strassburg). COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of Characters by Julius 
Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from the 
second and improved German Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, 
D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM_ ARABI- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown &vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols, I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s. 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his Doctrine, 
his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at the 
University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, M.A. 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 18s. 


PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The Intro- 
ductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 45. 


PLATTS (J. T.). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector of Schools in 
the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 14. 

SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, with 
a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth, 155. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. See the 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 2 vols. 125, See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH; or, The 
Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad B. ’Abd al 
Kadir B. Salim B. ’Uthman. Edited, from an Arabic MS., by 
S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 3s. net. ‘ 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 
explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are not sold 
separately, at 75, 6d. per part net. Parts I. and V. now ready, 
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STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. See p. 26. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established for the 
purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly preserved 
in the British Museum. 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. Text, Parts T. 
and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and II. 84s, net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof, W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 215. net. 

A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 


AN ANCIENT ARMENIAN VERSION OF THE 
APOCALYPSE OF ST JOHN; also THE ARME- 
NIAN TEXTS OF CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, 
SCHOLIA DE INCARNATIONE and EPISTLE 
TO THEODOSIUS UPON EASTER, the former in- 
completely preserved in Greek, the latter unknown in Greek 
or Latin. All edited, with English versions, etc., by F. C. 
Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

REMNANTS OF THE LATER SYRIAC VERSIONS 
OF THE BIBLE. Part I. (Sixth Century). The Four 
Minor Catholic Epistles. Reconstructed Text, with Apparatus 
Criticus. Part Il. (Seventh Century), Extracts, hitherto un- 
edited, from the Syro-Hexaplar Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, 
etc, All edited, with Greek versions, etc., by John Gwynn, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Dublin. 215. net. 


In the Press. 


THE REFUTATION OF MANI, MARCION, AND 
BARDAISAN OF ST EPHRAIM. Edited by the 
Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 





TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.). MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary, 


Square 8vo, cloth. 75. 
WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG- 
VEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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IV. Modern Languages & Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing ‘or the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French 
and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 


by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modern French 
and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 25. 6d. 


‘“A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The 
Editors deserve to be congratulated.”—Wational Observer. 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 25. 6a. 


“The books are well got up, and in Vazllante an excellent choice has been 
made.”—Guardian. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZARENA 
DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 35. 


‘‘Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.”—Educational Times. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 25. 6a. 


“These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundi, 
originally contributed by their author to the Figaro. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many ways 
at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we urge all 
readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one is both 
good and cheap.” —7he Schoolmaster. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Héfer. gi 


“The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military flavour, 
they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 





BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 


Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
$vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 
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BOIELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, 
Hints, and Introduction, by the late James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great, 3s. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3s. Vol. III, Lord 
Clive. 3s. 





See Victor Hugo, ‘‘Les Misérables” and ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S, Brctannza, Dart- 
mouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


— THE STUDENT’S GRADUATED FRENCH 
READER. Remodelled and rewritten. Edited, with Notes and 
a Complete Vocabulary. First Year—Part I. Anecdotes, Tales, 
and Exercises. Part II. Tales, Historical Pieces, and Exercises. 
Is. 6d, each. Second Year—Parts I. and II. in the Press. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools, With Exercises. By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 55.; or separately, Grammar, 35. 3 
Exercises, 25. 6d. 


GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational 
Catalogue. 


HAGMANN (J.G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cl., 25. 6a, net. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Principaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 
2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


—_. NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapted for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 2 vols, 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Each 3s. 


KYRIAKIDES (A.). MODERN GREEK-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. With a Cypriote Vocabulary. 2nd Edition, 
revised throughout. Medium 8vo, 920 pages. Cloth. 15s. net. 


—— A MODERN GREEK-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
MODERN GREEK POCKET DICTIONARY. In 2 
vols., about 650 pages each, 75. net each volume. 
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LEABHAR BREAC. The ‘‘Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. ‘‘The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Petrie). Now first published, from 
the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 4s. 
(200 copies only printed. ) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D. I100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 10s. 6d. 


LODGE (Sir 0.) SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in 
Training at Birmingham. 35. 

“The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake ot 


mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in place of 
the medizvalism he attacks.” —Oztlook. 


“Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all concerned 
in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with 
Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the inner 
side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make him feel 
that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day.”—Dr Macnamara in the 
Daily Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS, K.C.B.). VOCABULARIES 
OF THE GENERAL LANGUAGE OF THE INCAS 
OF PERU. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s, 6d, net. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. ‘The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise ‘“‘The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 5th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (I- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS, and translated. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. L., Irish 
Text; and Vol, II., Translation and Notes, Each vol. 21s. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


PHILLIPPS (V.,_ B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd Edition. Crown $vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 11s. 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educa- 


tional Catalogue. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM THE 
GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on the Roots, 
Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns in the 
Indo-European Languages, $8vo, cloth. 105. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros 
and Salva, Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp.; 
triple columns, 2 vols, in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth. 55. 
WEISSE (T. H.). ELEMENTS OF GERMAN. With a 


Course of Exercises instructing in Simpler Composition, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 35. 

—_—. SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES 
FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, adapted to 
his Grammar. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Key, 5s. 
net.) 35. 6d. 
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WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. ts, 6d. 


“We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle in 


South Africa. ... The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.”— 
Reformer. 

“To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.”—Practical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4th 
Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with 
numerous additions and corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


—— LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
35. 


YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 
and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at the end of 
the Fourteenth Century ; now for the first time published from the 
original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
the Royal Irish Academy, With Introduction, Analysis of Con- 
tents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, 30 and 468 pp. (Royal 
Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) Large post folio, 1896, half- 
roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £4, 4s. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 


8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present Day. 
I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY— BOTAN Y—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A. M.D.,_ F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Ilustra- 
tions from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 31s. 6d. 


BENEDICT (F. E., Ph.D.). ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. Small 8vo. Pages vit+82. 15 Illustrations. 
4s. 6d. net. 


BERGEY (D. G.). HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL HY- 
GIENE. Small 8vo. Pagesv+164. 6s. 6d. net. 


BILTZ (HENRY). THE PRACTICAL METHODS OF 
DETERMINING MOLECULAR WEIGHTS.  Trans- 
lated by Jones. Small 8vo, Pages vilit+245. 44 Illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net. 


BOLTON. HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER. 
I2mo. 96pages. 6 Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. 


BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 
Feap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s. net. 


COLBY (ALBERT LADD). REINFORCED CONCRETE 
IN EUROPE. Demy 8vo, cloth. 145. 6d. net. 


CREIGHTON (CHAS., M.D.). CANCER AND OTHER 
TUMOURS OF THE BREAST. Researches showing 
their true seat and cause. With 24 Lithographic Plates containing 
138 figures from the Author’s drawings. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
12s. 6d, net. 


__. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
THEORY OF TUBERCULOSIS. By Charles Creighton, 
M.D., sometime Demonstrator of Anatomy, Cambridge Medical 
School, author of ‘‘ Bovine Tuberculosis in Man,” etc. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. Cubic Transformations. By John Casey, LL.D.  4to, 
sewed, 25. 6d. 

2. On the Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes. By 
D. J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 55. 

3. New Researches on Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 9g Plates. 4to, 
sewed. Is. 6d. 
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CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS—Continued. 

4. Dynamics and Modern Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D.  4to, 
sewed, 25, 

5. The Red Stars. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

6. On the Morphology of the Duck Tribe and the Auk 
Tribe. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

7. Contribution to the Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. With a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 85. 6d. 

8. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part I. Out of Print. 


g. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part II. With 18 Auto- 
types. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. Appendix to8andgQ. 55. net. 

10, The Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A Study 
in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. With 
12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 145. net. 

11, On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Transcriptions, 
Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahafty, D.D., and Prof. 
J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. 


EMERY (F. B., M.A.). ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGELHARDT (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
WATER. 8vo, Pagesx+140. 90 Illustrations. 55, net. 


FISCHER (Prof. EMIL, of Berlin University). INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE PREPARATION OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS. Translated with the author’s sanction from 
the new German edition by R. V. Stanford, B.Sc., Ph.D. With 
figures in the text. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


HANTZSCH (A.). ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated by Wolf. 12mo. Pages viii+206. 26 
Figures. 65. 6d. net. 


HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
8vo. Pages iv+365. 163 Figures. 8s. 6d. net, 


—INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. I2mo, paper. 
22 pp. 6 Figures. 1s. net, 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE. 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 8vo, cloth, ios. 67. 
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HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.). CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Small 12mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii+188. 55 Illustrations and 
2 Plates. Fourth Edition. 45. 6d. net. 
Vol. Il. Organic. Pages iv+98, 11 Illustrations. 2s. net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. Is. net. 


__. SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. Small 12mo, 165 pages. 


31 Illustrations, 5s. net. 


HOFF (J. H.. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Amster- 
dam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Ios. 6a, 


HORNELL (JAMES, F.L.S.). REPORT TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BARODA ON THE MARINE 
ZOOLOGY OF OKHAMANDAL IN KATTIAWAR. 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by other 
Zoologists. Demy 4to, cloth, with full-page Plates. Part I. 
155. net. 


HOWE (J. L.). INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By Jas. Lewis Howe, 
Washington and Lee University. Being a Second Edition of 
‘Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic Law.” By 
F. P. Venable and J. L. Howe. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


JOHNSTONE JJ.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their Ad- 
ministration and their Problems. A short account of the 
Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regu- 
lations. 10s. 6d. net. 


JONES (J. T. SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 
Illustrations, a number being in colour. Part I, Head and Neck. 
Part Il. Fore Limb. Part III. Hind Limb. Price per part, 15s. 
net, sewed; cloth, 165, 6d. net. 


__ _LIFE-SIZE MODELS, Illustrating the Superficial 
Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four 
models, £21; or separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, 46, 16s. 67. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer 


Aspects, £6, 65. each. 
JONES. THE FREEZING POINT, BOILING POINT, 


AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS. 12mo. Pages 
viit64, 14 Illustrations. 35, net. 
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JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net, 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 35. 6d. net. 


LANDOLT (Dr. HANS). THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xxi+751. 83 


Illustrations, 315. 6d. net. 


LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S., M.Sc.).. INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.  8vo. Pages 
vit154. 6s. 6d. net. 


LEBLANC (Dr. MAX). THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE AID 
OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 8vo. 122 pages. 55. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
U.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1, Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net, 

3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station, With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A,, F. L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc. 
With 3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R. Ss 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 25. net, 
7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A., with 4 Plates, 2s. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates, 75. net. 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net, 
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LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE MEMOIRS—Contd. 


10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 25. 6d. net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D,Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. 4s. 6a. net. 

12. Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates, 2s. net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.) With 7 
Plates. 4s. net. 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2s. Od, net. 

16. Cancer. By Joseph Pearson, M.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Liverpool. With 13 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

17. Pecton. By W. J. Dakin, M.Sc. With 9 plates. 4s. 6a. 
net, 

18. Eledone. By Annie Isgrove, M.Sc. With 10 plates. 
4s. 6d. net. 

19, Polychaet Larvae. By F. H. Gravely, M.Sc. With 4 
plates. 25. 6d, net. 

LLURIA (Dr. ENRIQUE). SUPER-ORGANIC EVOLU- 
TION. Nature and the Social Problem, With a Preface by 
Dr. D. Santiago Ramon y Cajal. Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d, net. 

LONG (J. H.). A TEXT-BOOK OF URINE ANALYSIS. 
Small 8vo. Pages v+249. 31 Illustrations. 65. 6a. net. 

MACFIE (RONALD C., M.A., M.B.). SCIENCE, MAT- 
TER, AND IMMORTALITY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE R., F.R.M.S.). THE KEA: A 
New Zealand Problem. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

MASON (W. P., Prof. of Chem.). NOTES ON QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Sm. 12mo. 56pp. 35. 6d. net. 
MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.) CHEMIST’S POCKET 
MANUAL. 16mo, Leather. Pocket Edition, Second Edition. 

12s. 6d. net. 

— PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION, RAW 
MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TESTING, AND 
ANALYSIS. Second Edition. With roo Illustrations, 145. 6d, 
net. 

MOISSON (HENRI). THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 8vo. 
Pages x +305. 41 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
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NAKAIDO (Y., B.Sc., M.A.). BEET-SUGAR MAKING 
AND ITS CHEMICAL CONTROL. With a number of 
valuable Tables and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


NISSENSON. THE ARRANGEMENTS OF ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES. 8vo. 81 pages, 52 Illustra- 


tions. 55. net. 


NOYES (ARTHUR A., Ph.D.) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
FOR THE LABORATORY. Smalli2mo. Pages xii+257. 
22 Illustrations. 6s, 6d, net. 


— and MULLIKEN (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS ON CLASS REACTIONS 
AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC’ SUB- 
STANCES. 8vo. 81 pp. 25. net. 


OTTO (RUDOLF). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


PETIT (ROBERT). HOW TO BUILD AN AEROPLANE. 
Translated from the French, with some additional matter, by 
Messrs. T. O’B. Hubbard and J. H. Ledeboer. With nearly 100 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


PFANHAUSER (Dr. W.). PRODUCTION OF METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS ELECTROLYTICALLY. 55. net. 


PHILLIPS(FRANCISC.). METHODS FORTHEANALY- 
SIS OF ORES, PIG IRON AND STEEL. Second 
Edition, 8vo. Pages viiit+170. 3 Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN-BOOK 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of 
all Classes in all Parts of the World. Shown by transparent Storm 
Cards and useful Lessons. 7th Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth, Ios. 6d, 


PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on Mill- 
board, size 22 by 14 inches. Is, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. tos. net. : 


RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE IN- 


FLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


RAY (Prof. P.C.). A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. With Sanskrit 
Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Cloth. 10s, 6a, et. 
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SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 2nd Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 215, 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and 
old of either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
35. net. 


SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. By Dr. Ludwig 
Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., etc. 5th 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 
gs. 

SEGER. COLLECTED WRITINGS OF HERMAN 
AUGUST SEGER. (Papers on Manufacture of Pottery.) 
2 vols. Large 8vo. £3, 35. net per set. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, Www, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 4d. each. 


SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.). SOILS AND FERTILISERS. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Pages x+294. 1 Plate. 40 Illustrations, 
6s 6d. net. 


SONNTAG (C. 0.) A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural System, 
with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By the 
late C. O. Sonntag. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc., Ph.D.). ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition. The fourth edition has been 
mostly re-written and altered to incorporate the latest approved 
methods of chemical testing. Medium 8vo. With 147 Figures 
in the text. 215, net. 

TOWER (O. F., Ph.D.). THE CONDUCTIVITY OF 
LIQUIDS. 8vo, Pages iv+190. 20 Illustrations. 65. 6d, 


net, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, 40s. Part 2, 255. 
Part 3,305. Part 4,75. 6¢@. Vol.) XXX TX, suPart 1. 3084 Part 
2, 19s. Part 3, 435. Part 4,95. Vol. XL. Part 1, 255. Part 2, 
325. O@, Part 3,265. Part 4) 20s... Vol., XA. | Partys205, 
Part 2, 29s. 6d. Part 3, 45s. Vol. XLII. 42s. Vol. XLIII. 42s. 
Vol. XLV: Part, 29s. Part 2, 275. | Part 3, 335..9a. Part 4, 
4s. 6d, Vol. XLVI. Part 1, 215, 10d, Part 2, 255. 8d. Part 3, 
275. 3@. General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783- 
1888), with History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. IL-XX. 4to. £22, 55. 6d, Vols. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Various volumes at various prices. 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Translated from 
the goth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 


University of St. Andrews, 75th Stereotyped Edition. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 7s, 


VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PERIODIC LAW. Small 12mo. Pages viii+ 321. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


— THE STUDY OF THE ATOM. 1zmo. Pages vi+ 290. 
8s. 6d. net. 


— and HOWE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ACCORD- 
ING TO THE PERIODIC LAW. Second Edition. See 
under Howe, p. 45. 


WILEY (HARVEY W.,A.M., Ph.D.). PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 3Vvols, 8vo. New Edition in preparation. Vol, I. 
Soils. Ready. 18s. net, Vol. II. Fertilizers. 205. net. 


WYSOR (HENRY, B.S., Assistant Professor of Analytical 


Chemistry, Lafayette College) METALLURGY. A 
Condensed Treatise. Demy 8vo, cloth. 125. 6d. net, 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Re- 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops. 18s. 

‘€ To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present state 


of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal of this 
comprehensive volume.”—Jour. Brit. Archaolog. Assoc. 


“The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth edition is 
evidence of its value to ethnologists and archeologists. The many and beautiful 
illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain but accurate 
letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new edition, which 
is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investigation by cultured 
people.” —Sczence Gossip. 


“Tt is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.” —Know/ledge. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. A 
Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 





See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘ Women under the Factory 
Acts.” 


CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 
Square, By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s, net. Supplements I.-VII. Buckram., 55. net. 

“ The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. .. . The general 
level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to us to be an 
unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, both as a landmark 
in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm foundation of its own.” 
—The Tintes. 


—— See also Subject Index, p. 53. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK_IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. [Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood, 1866. 4to, cloth. 315. 6d. 
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FARRIE (HUGH) HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LITERATURE. A volume of original Studies. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 55. net. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Guide 
to Frobel’s Method of Education. 2 vols. in I. 120 pp. of Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. tos, 6d, 


GRIEBEN’S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practical and handy; size, 
suitable for the pocket, 64 x 44, and bound in cloth. 


Switzerland. A practical guide with seven maps. Cloth. 
35. met. 


Norway and Copenhagen. Withsix maps. Cloth. 35. me7. 


Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places. With two 
maps. Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


Lakes of Northern Italy. With maps. Cloth. 35. mez. 
The Rhine. With maps. Cloth. 35. ez. 

North Sea Watering Places. Cloth. 35. met. 

Belgium. With maps. Cloth. 35. med. 


Brussels and the Universal Exhibition 1910. With maps. 
Cloth. 1s. 6a. net. 


Holland. With maps. Cloth. 35. mez, 

The Riviera. With maps. Cloth. 35. xe? 

Winter Sport in Switzerland. A practical guide for those 
visiting Switzerland in the winter. With map. Cloth. 3p. net. 

Dresden and Environs. With maps. Cloth. 15. 6d, met. 

Munich and Environs. With maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 


HENRY (JAMES). AZNEIDEA; or, Critical, Exegetical and 
fésthetical Remarks on the AEneis. With a personal collation 
of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 second-class MSS., 
and all the principal editions, Vol. I. (3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), 


Vol, III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. 
42, 25. net. 


HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). THE QUEST. A Romance of 
Deliverance. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
With a brief account of the Author’s Life and Writings. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 155. net. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 
the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s, Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6a. 
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KIEPERT’S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


Wall-map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, ete. Scale 1: 800,000, Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s, 

General Wall-map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi zevi usque ad Alex- 
andrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
cially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, ete. 
Scale 1 : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20s. 

General Wall-map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale 1: 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 245. 

Wall-map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I:125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
1: 25,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 

Wall-map of Ancient Greece. Grecize Antique tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale 1 : 500,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 
Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of 

Alexander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For 
the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 

Wall-Map of Gaul, with portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Gallize Cisalpine et Transalpinze cum _parti- 
bus Britannie et Germaniz tabula. For the study of Cesar, 
Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale I : 1,000,000. Mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 245. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asiz Minoris Antique 
Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1:800,000, Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, 20s, 

LONDON LIBRARY SUBJECT INDEX. A quarto volume of 
about 1200 pages in three columns, boundin buckram. 31s. 6d. net. 
Opinions of some of those who have read through the proof-sheets : 


‘* | . My admiration for the Index increases daily. . . .” —Professor Bury, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Cambridge. 
& | J feel certain that this Index will become a standard book of reference, 





and will be a vade mecum to every man of letters. . . .”—FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 

«| . This Index will have a signal educational value. There never was a 
piece of work better worth doing, or, I think, better done. . . .’—Dr Warp, 


Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

“|. As far as I have seen the proof-sheets I am satisfied that the new 
Subject Index will be one of the best Catalogues of the kind ever produced. 
... —H. R. TEDDER. 


“«. | , The specimen page is exceedingly neat. A good Catalogue is one 
the few human works that can do no harm. . . .’—Sir Freperick PoLiock, 
Bart. 


— See also Catalogue to Library, p. 5I. 
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MEREDITH (LEWIS B.) ROCK GARDENS. How to 
Make and Maintain them, With an Introduction by F. W. 
Moore, A.L.S., and an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the 
Rock Garden, with Notes on the aspect and soil they require. 
Demy 8vo, with Plates. 75. 6d. net. 


OPEN LETTER TO ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. Re- 
printed from the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal.” F’cap 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the Issues. 55, net. 


RING OF POPE XYSTUS, THE. A Collection of Aphorisms 
and Short Sayings in use among the Christian Communities as 
early as the Second Century of our Era. There is no question that 
it was widely read, for Latin, Syriac, and Coptic versions are 
known besides in the original Greek. The original Greek was 
discovered at the end of last century, and is now translated into 
English for the first time. Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, 
and bound suitable for presentation. 45. 6d. net. 


SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new ttranslation, well illustrated with 
drawings, by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Krogh, and others of 
the best Norwegian artists. In smalJl 4to, printed on specially 
mould-made paper, comprising above 200 pages, bound with linen 
back and paper sides, done up in box. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 


SEASONS (THE). An Anthology in Prose and Verse. Selected 


by Helen and Lewis Melville. Forming an attractive volume, 
bound in art linen. 35. 6d, net. 


SHARPE (HENRY). BRITAIN B.C.: As Described in 
Classical Writings. With an inquiry into the positions of the 
Cassiterides and Thule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient 
coast-line of Kent and East Sussex. With maps. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 55. net. 


SICHEL (WALTER). LAURENCE STERNE. A Study. 
To which is added the Journal to Eliza, with portraits, facsimiles, 
autographs, etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 
Séé p. 31: 


—— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


apap 24S RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, sewed. 
Se 


— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. IV. 


Folio. 20s. net. 
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